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I * He that goes about to forward agricultural improvement must begin by finding out tlic 
true reasons of what is called routine, or the 'custom of the country.' It sometimes 
happens that these reasons are only accidental, and then you may dismiss them fearlessly ; 
but often it turns out that every-day practice rests on a solid foundation of facts ; and tlu-n 
if you make an onslaught on local prejudices, they will be sure to beat you. 

" The true course for the agricultural improver is, to talce one step at a time, to gain h 
clear insight into facts by experience, not to try to go too fast, and to trust to the work of 
time 

" 1 practice which sets up to do without theory is contemptible, theory without practice 
is foolhardy andl perfectly useless. "—/Vom ikt Sural Eamomy qf Jlngland, Sooiland anti 
/rOand, by Lbomcb de Laybrone. 
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I. — Tenant Farmers as Breeders of Pedigree Stock, 
By A. T. Matthews. 

AOBIOULTUBE ThIBTT YeABS AoO. 

The tenant farmers of Great Britain, or, at any rate, the larger 
occupiers, have for some years past been a class threatened 
\^ith extinction, and yet thirty years ago they were called the 
Ijackbone of the country and presumably held a most enviable 
position. A long lease of even a moderately good farm or a 
yearly tenancy under a good landlord was at that time a very 
tangible asset, and was considered almost a small fortune in 
itself. So long as he paid his rent punctually and farmed 
well the farmer was quite secure in possession, while there 
•was always sufl&cient competition at a market price for his 
produce. The surroundings of his life were pleasant and healthy ; 
labourers treated him with, at least, outward respect, and 
tradesmen sought his custom with deference, while, if he 
happened to require a little temporary accommodation, his 
credit was so good that his banker would advance it and ask 
no questions. 

These advantages surely constituted a happy lot for any 
reasonable man, and at the time I have referred to there were 
but few clouds upon the farmer's horizon. The labourers had 
not yet risen in revolt, and the great fall in the price of grain 
was a thing undreamt of. A very few years, however, had 
to run their course before all this was changed, and the sun 
of British agricultural prosperity seemed likely to set for ever, 
^nd that without warning. Had a prophet arisen to foretell 
VOL. xui. — F. s. B 



2 Matthews on Tenant Farmers 

the state of agriculture during the last twenty years of the 
nineteenth century, he would have been laughed to scorn by 
men who had seen that the repeal of the corn laws had failed 
to materially injure them, and who might be pardoned for 
believing that, after having survived such an event, they had 
nothing else to fear. 

This feeling of security had long taken possession of our 
farmers and had bred in them a confidence in their methods^ 
and in those of their fathers before them, which it would have 
taken an earthquake to shake, and it cannot be denied that they 
had a good show of reason for such a state of self-satisfaction. 
For centuries previously British agriculture had been acknow- 
ledged to be the best that the world could show, and its live 
stock was the envy of all lands. No wonder, then, that the 
long stretch of prosperity between the forties and the eighties 
should have produced a thick-skinned conservatism vnih 
respect to ancient methods, which it would take many lean 
years of adversity to penetrate. 

The great depression found the land of this country 
mostly in the hands of those who, though keen business men 
in their way, were obstinately wedded to their own systems of 
farming, both as to the choice and rotation of crops and the 
management of their stock. For years they went on growing 
wheat just the same when the price was 28s, per quarter as 
they did when it was 56s., and breeding just the same number 
and class of cattle, sheep, and horses, fuUy persuaded that the 
good old easy times would come back again, and that there 
was no occasion to adopt new-fangled ways. 

Classification of Fabmebs. 

Tenant farmers can be grouped under several heads. Those 
with pure-bred flocks and herds have always held a distinctive 
position. Next come the first-rate ordinary farmers who 
endeavour to have everything good and even well-bred, but 
stop short at recording pedigrees. Then we have a very large 
class who never trouble themselves much about quaUty, ancU 
having no system of breeding, leave everything to chance. 
These latter have always been incUned to sneer at the " pedigree 
men," a favourite saying with them being that a sheep or beast 
should " carry his pedigree on his back," meaning, I suppose, 
that they should be good, thrifty animals. No doubt in this 
they speak the truth unwittingly, for a pure-bred animal ought 
to be worthy of its pedigree ; but what they wish to convey is 
that there is no intrinsic value in pedigree. 

This is not the class of farmer to bear up against low prices 
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and adverse circumstances. Carelessness in one department of 
a business means, generally, carelessness in all, and, as a rule, 
such happy-go-lucky farmers have been the first to coUapse. 
Therefore, in considering the question before us, we may leave 
them out of the discussion altogether and confine our attention 
to the study of the methods of those who have shown a good 
lead in the past and who have demonstrated the truth of the 
old proverb that " the best is the cheapest." 

Value of Pedigbee. 

With comparatively few exceptions, to which I will later 
ou refer, the bulk of the farmers in the days of prosperity were 
singularly ignorant or careless of the value of pedigree, and 
even those who were forced to recognise it when they saw some 
enterprising neighbour keeping his head above water by means 
of his pure-bred stock, found it out too late. 

One of the strongest arguments in support of the contention 
of this article — viz., that British farmers should keep pedigree 
stock — ^is to be found in the fact that few farmers have with- 
stood the bad times so well as those who have had well- 
established pedigree herds and flocks. It has been a very rare 
thing for one of these to succumb. 

It will, I think, be easy to prove that pedigree has triumphed, 
to the benefit of the breeders themselves and the country at 
large. But I wish to go further, and show that a large pro- 
portion of the best occupiers would do well to imitate them 
to the utmost extent of their opportunities ; that there is plenty 
of room for extended effort in this direction ; and that written 
records are necessary to ensure permanent success to British 
breeders. 

Past Influences. 

Although I am writing in the interest of tenant farmers, I 
would like to pay a passing tribute to the long and honourable 
roll of country gentlemen and capitalists who for more than a 
century past have done so much, often at considerable expense 
to themselves, to improve the live stock of this country. Indeed, 
had it not been for their efforts, it is difficult to imagine what 
Would have been the present condition of the breeds of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, not only of England, but of the whole 
world. Not, of course, that those efforts have been altogether 
disinterested. Some hoped for profit, and a few obtained it, 
but I believe the majority kept pure-bred stock for the intrinsic 
I'leasure they found in the pursuit, which, whether regarded as 
an agreeable pastime or a scientific study, is an extremely 

B 2 
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fascinating one. Whatever the motive, however, it is certain 
that we have to thank members of the leisured and wealthier 
class, followed by an enterprising tenant here and there, for the 
great advance which has been made. They fostered the art for 
many years, when it would have been quite impossible for men 
working for their living to have done so, even if they had ever 
thought of it. They built up pedigrees, established records, 
and exhibited their stock at distant Shows when the expense 
of doing this far exceeded the value of any prizes they miglit 
win, and so began, though perhaps unconsciously, to educate 
the public mind. 

The Agricultural Shows have been indeed an important 
factor in the progress made. They formed a battle-ground for 
rival breeders, stimulating them to a healthy emulation, whilst 
at the same time they provided a meeting place for comparing 
notes, for the selection and exchange of sires, and for the 
learning of many a practical lesson. 

With regard to the show system generally, I am well aware 
of the severe criticisms to which it has been subjected, particu- 
larly for its encouragement of over- feeding, and few will be 
found to deny the justice of much that has been said on this 
point. But at the same time, I am convinced, viewing the 
subject as a whole, that this drawback has been far outweighed 
by the immense influence for good which must be placed to 
the credit of the Shows. They have always been a popular 
resort for farmers and their families, and who will attempt to 
place a limit to the effect of the object lessons at the ring side 
or say how many fine herds and flocks have owed existence 
to their inspiration ? 

'*PuuE Beed*' and "Pkdigrer" Stock. 

Before going further it may be well to clear the position by 
distinguishing between "pure bred" and " pedigree " stock, for 
there are large numbers of flocks and herds which are 
undoubtedly one without being the other. Many distinct 
breeds of farming stock have been maintained free from alien 
crosses for generations, but until quite recent years no written 
records have been kept of their descent, and therefore, though 
" pure bred as Eclipse," they have no claim to ** pedigree." On 
the other hand, there are plenty of animals entered in herd and 
flock books having just the regulation number of generations^ or 
" crosses," as they are called, to entitle them to admission, but 
whose real purity of breeding would hardly bear critical 
inspection. Let us suppose the following example. Starting 
with a Hereford cow, a farmer crosses with a duly-registered 
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Shorthorn bull, her female progeny with another, and so on 
till a pedigree of five generations is built up, rendering the 
'iescendant, with properly-attested credentials, eligible for the 
Shorthorn Herd Book. Practically, no doubt, this animal is a 
Shorthorn, and I have no single word to say against the system, 
which is probably the best that could be devised; but still, 
when we come to talk of purity of breeding, all who have 
<•] (served the wonderful way in which the characteristics of 
far-off ancestors are reproduced, will admit some slight deficiency 
ill this system. However, there is the pedigree entered in 
the book, and the animal carries an additional value in 
n»nsequence. 

Of the truth of this last statement there is no doubt, for the 
I edigi-ee brings the animal within range of another and better 
• lass of buyers. As butchers' meat it is worth at least as much 
pir pound as a common beast, while as a breeder it is far more 
valuable. It is eligible for any show catalogue, and, if good 
< nough in itself, it appeals to the foreign buyer, who would not 
look at it, however handsome it might be, were it not eligible 
for recdstration. 



Advantages possessed bt Bbitish Bbeedebs. 

As the object of this article is to encourage the tenant 
fanner to become a breeder of pedigree stock, let us, as the 
tirst step, briefly consider what natural advantages he possesses 
ibr the purpose. 

To begin with, perhaps the greatest advantage of all is that 
his tent is pitched in this tight little island. The patriot may 
hoast of its political greatness, but its supremacy may be called 
in question by the denizen of other lands. The poet may sing 
"f its natural beauties with perfect truth, and yet for grandeur 
<jf scenery and profuse vegetation it may have successful rivals ; 
i 'Ut as a suitable home for domesticated animals there is nothing 
in all the world to compare with it. Nature would seem to 
have so planned its soil and climate as to make it — using the 
word in its widest sense — a perfect home for cattle. Where 
♦ l^^e shall we find all the year round such brilliantly green 
] pastures, or such vast areas of arable land so well adapted for 
>hcep in winter? Its climate is unique and precisely what 
is required for the production of the most perfect form of 
iiuimal life, combining the finest quality with robust and hardy 
»'>nstitution. Its insular position is also a distinct advantage, 
for, by the adoption of wise laws, it is able practically to keep 
"Ut those infectious diseases with which many other countries 
are chronically afflicted. 
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It is generally admitted that we are krgely indebted to our 
climate for the peculiar quality inherent in the Anglo-Saxon 
race which enables it to thrive under any skies and to feel at 
home in almost every zone habitable by man. This remaik- 
able national characteristic extends to the lower creation, and 
wheresoever British animals are taken, there they will prosper 
and leave unmistakable marks of improvement by crosses with 
the native breeds. From every quarter of the globe come 
buyers of British live stock, and with every year the demand 
lor such stock increases, while the areas of agricultural pro- 
duction are ever-widening to keep pace with the spread of 
civilisation and the constant growth of population over the 
world's surface. 

For many, many years to come I see no limit to this 
gigantic market, which may be regarded as the one gleam of 
light in the otherwise gloomy outlook for the owners and 
occupiers of land in this country. 

Objection may possibly be taken to this view on the ground 
that the herds and flocks, established by the purchase of the 
very cream of our stock, will soon be able to supply all the 
requirements of the foreign and colonial buyers, who will do 
longer find it necessary to export animals from England, 
carrying them across wide oceans and continents at great 
expense both for prime cost and freights. But here we find 
another advantage not often recognised, but which, from our 
point of view, is a great one indeed. Notwithstanding that 
our stock will live and thrive in any reasonable climate, it 
does not follow, even if pure breeding be maintained, that 
their offspring will retain their original character when exposed 
to entirely new surroundings. The reverse is well known to 
be the case, except in a very few favoured localities where the 
-climate resembles our own. It is found, indeed, that the very 
best British strains begin to deteriorate in a comparatively short 
time, or at least show signs of reverting to the style and 
character of the aboriginal stock of the country. 

After all, this tendency to relapse into a type natural to the 
country is just what we might expect and seems to be a law of 
Nature. See what happens in the case of Jersey cattle brought 
to England. Every breeder of Jerseys knows how difficult, if 
not impossible, it is to preserve what is called the "Island 
type " without constantly going back to the starting-point for 
sires bred in the island. The difierence in climate between 
England and Jersey is comparatively small, and yet it is 
sufficient to alter very materially the character of the cattle 
if they are bred in England for two or three generations. 
Such being the case, we may be prepared for a much greater 
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< hange in the descendants of animals taken, let us say, to 
Texas, or the dry, arid regions of Australia. 

This tendency to reproduce the idiosyncrasies of native 
races is, I believe, a well understood fact, and if it applies to 
most of the countries which import Briti<)h pedigree stock, such 
^»f our breeders as know how to use it have in it a trump-card 
l»laced in their hands which may give them a winning game. 

New versus Old Methods. 

With communities as with individuals there is no such 
thing as standing still; there is always either forward or retro- 
vTade movement. I notice with much regret that the latter is 
Just now the case with stock-breeding as a whole in this country, 
lor, in spite of good prices, the agricultural returns show a 
serious decrease in the total number of cattle and sheep. This 
is a most alarming fact, and one of the saddest proofs that the 
tanner's capital has indeed diminished. This ominous decrease 
of stock has not been caused by the land being used for other 
l)iirposes, pasturage having increased, so there is no comfort to 
he gained in that direction. 

We cannot, therefore, avoid the conclusion that ordinary, 
old-fashioned farming will no longer pay in this country, and 
ihat, unless some great change of method is generally adopted, 
matters must go from bad to worse. Under the old conditions 
<)( management, it seems plain enough that even a temporary 
recovery of prosperity is only possible in the contingency of a 
izreat war with naval Powers, to be followed by an aggravation 
of the present state of things in the succeeding peace. The 
artificial raising of prices by protection is only a baseless dream, 
and nothing remains to be done but to face the situation as it 
^^tands and make the best of it, in the manly old British spirit 
<>f self-reliance. 

To be able to look forward and gauge the probabilities of the 
future is the secret of commercial success. This is a truism 
which applies with equal force to farming, although very few 
tanners ever think of what is likely to happen in the coming 
years beyond the ordinary rotation of crops. There have, 
liowever, been a few notable exceptions, and these, in time of 
'Stress and trouble, are reaping their reward. 

Much might be done by combination, were that possible, but 
iliose who have spent years of labour in that direction may 
^vell despair of the British farmer ever being saved by that 
Tiieans. Doubtless, there are other hopeful avenues for new 
developments besides that which I now advocate. Amongst 
these, where the land is suitable for the purpose, is the enlarge- 
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ment of the fruit industry, but taking the country as a whole^ 
by far the most promising field for improvement and revival 
will be found in our live stock. 

I have pointed out. that breeders in Britain are possessed of 
enormous natural advantages, and that they have also what is 
almost an equivalent to a monopoly of the foreign and colonial 
demand for pure-bred stock. Let us now glance at the home 
trade, see what it is, and consider what it is likely to become if the 
wonderful prosperity of trade continues as at present. Wealth 
and population are growing apace, luxury is increasing with all 
classes alike, and everybody wants to be supplied with the very 
best. Meat is an important item in every household, and those^ 
who hope to get it cheaply will hope in vain or have to be con- 
tent with foreign produce, for I see no prospect whatever of the 
supply of meat exceeding the demand, though, indeed, the day 
may come when consumers will cease to be willing to pay as- 
much for the imported and refrigerated article as for the best 
home produce. A walk through some of the London suburbs 
should be sufficient to disabuse the mind of any thinking person 
of the idea that there is any probability of a shrinkage in the 
demand for good things. He would see on every hand whole 
streets of houses springing up — houses, too, which will let easily 
at 80/. per annum, and evidently intended for a class who dine 
well every day. 

I am not, of course, implying that a demand for good quality 
means that it must be supplied from pedigree or pure-bred 
flocks and herds. They are, however, the fountain head of good 
quality, and all breeders must go to them constantly if they 
wish for improvement, or even the maintenance of a fair 
standard of excellence. 

Many farmers are in favour of a first cross between two 
distinct breeds, well knowing that animals so obtained are 
usually profitable, possessing as they do vigour of constitution 
and aptitude to fatten. Take the cross between the Hampshire 
Down and Cotswold or Lincoln sheep. The produce is half- 
bred and makes grand sheep for the butcher. This is well 
known, but how can they be obtained without the two pure 
breeds ? If they are kept for breeding their produce are hope- 
less mongrels, unless, indeed, a skilful breeder takes them in 
hand, and by patient selection evolves a new and distinct type 
like the Oxford Down, which was obtained in this way. 

The same argument holds good with cattle as with sheep. 
A half-bred Shorthorn and Jersey cow is a most useful animaU 
first rate for the dairy and fairly good for beef, but her produce 
is a mongrel of uncertain quality. 

In order to have first crosses then, the distinct breeds must 
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he maintained, and the only certain way of preserving a breed 
in purity is by registration. Almost every distinct variety of 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, liave now established registers, 
-svhich fact is a proof in itself, if proof were required, that records 
fire necessary or at least desirable, for they have been founded 
at the instigation or with the consent of most of the leading 
lueeders. 

Shorthobx-brbeding. 

I now propose to touch briefly on what has been done by a 
few representative tenant farmers in pedigree breeding, taking 
the Shorthorns as an example, they being the largest in numbers,. 
and most widely spread, the oldest in registration and, perhaps, 
the most interesting on account of their general usefulness and 
adaptability. 

Thirty years ago I was myself a young tenant farmer and 
laying the foundations of a herd of pedigree Shorthorns, and so- 
the position of matters at that time with regard to the breed is 
vindly fixed in my memory. The boom in fancy lines of blood 
of the Bates, Booth, and Knightley groups was at its height. 
Gentlemen would often send a commission to purchase a certain 
animal without regard to its personal merit, and cheerfully pay 
thousands of pounds for it, while others, equally sound in 
breeding and, possibly, far better animals were going for very 
moderate sums — say from 40 to 50 guineas — merely because 
they were not in the charmed circle of " fashion." This extra- 
'>rdinary mania was puzzling to a beginner and fraught with 
danger to the welfare of the breed. Many sober-minded men 
lost their heads, and, tempted by golden visions, threw in their 
lot with the line breeders, some of them to their ultimate sorrow. 
Two tenant farmers of my acquaintance actually gave between 
them 650 guineas for a "Duke" bull, so bitten were they 
by the prevailing craze. These men had good practical herds of 
pedigree cattle, and the greater part of one of these herds was 
composed of animals with a long line of descent from Mason 
blood, tracing back to the early times of Shorthorn history as. 
far as the " Duchesses " themselves. That these cattle possessed 
intrinsic merit is proved by the fact that they were very suc- 
cessful in the Show-yard, and often beat representatives of the 
fashionable tribes then worth, perhaps, ten times their own 
market value. 

This solitary instance will be sufficient to exemplify the state 
of the Shorthorn world of that period. Happily, there was a 
[^'ood number of breeders who never bowed the knee to this. 
Baal of line breeding, and so escaped being involved in the great 
collapse brought about by the agricultural panic which marked 
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the close of the century. When the bubble burst many paid 
dearly for their infatuation, but — for the Shorthorn as a breed — 
that which looked like a calamity was really a blessing in 
disguise, clearing the ground, as it did, for a return to sound 
principles of breeding and giving practical men a chance to see 
what they could do. 

As if to help forward this healthier state of things there 
sprang up a brisk foreign demand — notably from the South 
American Eepublics^-for good animals. Hitherto, there had 
been a strong tendency on the part of Australian and American 
buyers to follow the English lead, and extravagant prices were 
given for line-bred animals wherewith to establish herds abroad 
which would rival those of the old country. But these new 
men had totally different ideas. They wanted size, substance, 
good hair, constitution, and symmetry, while, as for pedigree, 
all they asked for was that their purchases should be elegible 
lor entry in the herd book. This last qualification, however, 
was inflexibly demanded, although the length and quality of 
the pedigree was quite a secondary consideration.* 

The efiect of this demand was to put new life into the home 
trade for really good Shorthorns with any pedigree, as long as 
it was sufficient to insure registration. The auction sales 
denoted a return of confidence, and owners of stock answering 
to the above description felt themselves in the possession of a 
sheet-anchor with which to outride the bad weather threatening 
agriculture with shipwreck. 

These happy survivors, of what I may term the Shorthorn 
<5risis, were largely tenant farmers who had founded and built 
up their herds in various ways. One Oxfordshire man, many 
years ago, bought three cows of the same tribe with a long 
pedigree. They came of a prolific family, and, favoured by good 
luck and management, their progeny grew in numbers till, this 
year, without the purchase of a single additional female, a herd 
large enough for a first-class auction sale had accumulated, and 
has just been sold at a capital average. This herd, deprived of 
its records and sold as common stock, would probably have 
realised only about one-third of what was actually obtained. 
It must be noted that these cattle had been reared in the 
ordinary way at no extra cost, for even the purchase of sires 
was more than met by the sale of yearling bulls. Practically, 
therefore, all the money received from the sale beyond the 

* The (JDited States and Canadian Herd Books, however, have now made a 
rale requiring that animals imported from England shaU trace, in all their 
< ropses, to animals entered in, or eligible for, Yolame XX. of the English Herd 
Book, and in ISouth America they stipulate that pedigrees shall trace hack to 
1850. 
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market value of common stock was clear profit, derived from 
pedigree alone. In fact, this farmer's little venture repaid him, 
at least, 1000/. — the well and pleasantly-earned reward of 
enterprise and patience. 

My next case is equally striking, though the success was 
obtained on a different system. When quite a young man, a 
farmer started in business in the Thames valley. His father, 
who had a large herd of Shorthorns which combined high breed- 
ing with excellent milking capacity, did not exhibit, and it 
was always his boast that the keep of his Shorthorns cost no 
more than that of common stock. For many years he sent milk 
to London, rearing his calves on a meal of his own manufacture, 
instead of costly new milk, which was required for his contracts. 
Educated in such a prudent school, the son followed in his father*s 
footsteps. He also would have a herd of pedigree Shorthorns, 
l>ut not seeing his way to purchase high-priced females, he went 
U) work in a different way. Having a useful lot of ordinary 
<lairy cows of Shorthorn type he used pedigree sires, keeping a 
< areful register of all births. Year after year this went quietly 
on ; patiently the pedigrees were built up, till now he comes 
iKifore the world with a grand herd of about 400 head of cattle, 
all good to look at and a lai-ge proportion already qualified for 
registration. His herd to-day is worth a hundred per cent. 
more than it would have been if he had been contented with 
the careless, jog-trot procedure of most farmers. This very 
Remarkable instance of what can be done by a tenant without 
investment of extra capital is well worth the study of farmers 
trenerally, and even if it stood alone would be sufficient to prove 
my case. 

A very sensible letter recently appeared in the ' Live Stock 
Journal ' on the question — " Why do farmers object to pedigree 
.stock ?" The writer stated tliat farmers will not buy a female 
jHBdigree Shorthorn, although it may be going at a sale cheaper 
even than they could buy common stock at market — an event 
hy no means uncommon. The reason he gives for this singultus 
lact is that farmers sure afraid of pedigree, because it denotes bad 
milking qualities, and he admits that the indictment is true. 
•Shorthorns, he says, have been bred for flesh only, to meet the 
lureign demand for beef-producing animals. I believe there is 
A great deal of truth in this indictment, although, strange to say, 
farmers are willing to use a pedigree sire, apparently under the 
<lelusion that milking propensity is inherited only in the 
female line. 

The glory of the Shorthorn breed has always been that no 
other possesses in an equal degree such general utility ; and in 
spite of the injury which in Show herds has been done to 
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many of them as milkers, they may still lay claim to that proud 
position. Fanners have naturally taken their impressions from 
what they have seen in the Show-yard, and it is no wonder if 
the condition in which animals generally appear there has 
misled them. Except in the milking classes, milk has weighed 
very little with the Judges for many years, and the exhibitors 
have bred and fed for beef only. As, however, with line 
breeders so with exhibitors, the tactics pursued have fortu- 
nately always found their limit, and there are plenty of Shorthorn 
herds in this country to-day, where the cow still flourishes as a 
splendid dairy animal, as well hs a grand butcher's beast when 
her work at the pail is over. In fact, this breed is very safe 
material for any farmer to work with, and a young farmer 
could hardly do better at the present time than go in for a first- 
class herd of dairy Shorthorns with pedigree, for which, he may 
rest assured, there will always be a brisk demand. 

It will take him some years to attain to the front rank; but 
with correct breeding, feeding, and weeding, the thing can be 
done, and while he is waiting for a reputation his herd will be 
paying their way in the dairy. 

In this connection there is one detail of management to 
which I must refer, viz., the regular weighing and recording of 
each cow's yield. This, I know, is an onerous and troublesome 
addition to the daily work ; but for anyone engaged in the 
business of breeding for milk, it is essential to success. Com- 
paratively few undertake it at present, but without it the 
process of selection becomes mere guess-work, for if one cow 
milks heavily for a few weeks and then falls off, her real annual 
total may be less than that of a persistent moderate milker. 

Whole books have been written about Shorthorns ; and it 
speaks well for the stamina and real sterling value of the breed 
that the fierce rivalries betweeli the various groups of fanciers 
have not resulted in its ruin, or, at any rate, created such a 
divergence of type as to destroy its unity. Such dangers, how- 
ever, are now things of the past ; and since the introduction 
of the robust Scotch blood from the herds of Messrs. Cruick- 
shank and others into many line-bred herds, fictitious values 
have gone by the board, and the production of a fine useful 
animal is the principal object. 

The Jersey Breed. 

It is rather a far cry from the massive Shorthorn to the 
elegant little Jersey — from the breed so well adapted for general 
purposes to that which most farmers look upon as only fit to 
adorn a gentleman's park or a suburban paddock. For such a 
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))urpose these beautiful animals are indeed eminently fitted. 
]>ut they have much to learn who imagine that Jerseys are 
ornamental only, because, provided that they are good specimens 
of the breed, there are no more profitable cattle. Their profit, 
however, must be made in the dairy, for they are very poor 
producers of beef, and this prevents them from being regarded 
05 farmers' cattle, or being generally taken up as payers of rent. 
I will, however, venture to say, that those who do go in for 
them and know how to select, breed, and manage them, will be 
very slow to give them up. There are many farms within easy 
reach of large towns where a Jersey herd would pay better 
than any other form of stock-keeping. As producers of butter 
and cream of the choicest quality they are quite unrivalled, 
while, as to quantity, if only the best milkers are kept, it is 
astonishing what they will yield in the year, milking, as they 
Uo, at least ten months out of the twelve. 

The following example is quite enough to show how erro- 
neous is the assertion that the Jersey is only a " fancy " cow. 
A j^entleman had a cold clay farm on the Sussex Weald, all grass, 
Mhieh had been let for about 201. per annum for the 120 acres, 
— merely a nominal rent. He decided to try dairying with 
Jersey cows, and did so with marked success. Keeping a careful 
register of each cow's performances, and rigorously weeding out 
those whose yield was unsatisfactory, by judicious breeding and 
selection he attained to an average of 400 lbs. of butter each 
per annum over his whole herd of thirty cows. The butter was 
sold at sixteen pence per pound in Eastbourne, and, with the 
value of the separated milk, brought him an average of 30/. 
j^er cow. This very remunerative return was not obtained by 
extravagant feeding, for he never gave more than four pounds 
of cake per day in winter, and nothing but grass in summer. 

A city man, who has a small farm in Middlesex, keeps about 
iifty Jerseys of all ages, milking about eighteen. He sells all 
his cream at about 2s. 6rf. per quart, and says his farming is a 
' apital investment. 

Both these herds are registered, and neither owner has any 
«lifficulty in selling ofif any surplus stock. It is a rare thing to 
Mud a Jersey herd without a registered pedigree, which is 
regarded as a necessity. 

Begistbation. 

The Shorthorn Herd book has been in existence eighty years, 
having been started in 1822, and it was nob till 1846 that any 
<'iher breed followed suit. Then the Hereford breeders began to 
register, and gradually all the other breeds have done so. It 
was long held by owners of cattle of fixed uniform colour and 
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type that registers were tmneeessary. They said that a pure 
Hereford or Devon could always be recognised at sight, and 
what was the use of a printed pedigree ? As the years went on, 
however, and the reports of the long prices realised for pedigi*ee 
Shorthorns were read, these men began to alter their opinion. 
Soon the foreign buyer settled the question by demanding regis- 
tration as proof of pure breeding, and then every prominent breed 
of cattle and sheep established a herd book. The breeders found 
it useless to struggle against the tendency of the times and the 
march of events, and so — some of them unwillingly — fell into 
line with the rest. 

It was not, however, till 1883 that the first flock book was 
published in England when the Shropshire men led the way. 
Four years later the Suffolk register followed, then the Oxford 
Down in 1889, the Hampshire in 1890, and the Lincoln, the 
Leicester, the Southdown, the Cheviot and the Dorset Horn in 
1892. 

But although flock books in this country are things of 
yesterday there have long been pure breeds of sheep confined, 
for the most part, each to its own native district. There is no 
cosmopolitan breed of sheep, and all the varieties thrive best in 
their original localities. Some will not bear removal, but begin 
to lose their distinctive character at once on being taken from 
their natural home. Others are less particular, especially such 
breeds as the Shropshire and Oxford Down. 

Pure-bred flocks have been more common with farmers than 
pure-bred herds. Breeds like the Cotswold and South Down 
have been handed down from father to son for genemtions, and 
any suggestion of crossing or changing them in any way would 
have been indignantly rejected. The two last mentioned breeds 
are amongst the oldest in the country, and it is easy to under- 
stand that their owners would not be at all anxious to register 
them, they being so easily recognisable and of such a fixed and 
well-known type. It was quite otherwise with the Shropshires 
and Oxfords. They had been built up with half a century's 
care and patience by a few enterprising men, who had at last 
succeeded in getting them recognised by the Eoyal and other 
Agricultural Societies as distinct breeds. It was not likely they 
would see with equanimity such proceedings as sometimes took 
place. Farmers would enter first cross sheep, or at any rate, 
very irregularly bred ones, say, as Oxford Downs, and their 
superior size would sometimes snatch a premium or two. There 
is no doubt a register in such cases became an urgent necessity 
for the protection of the breed, just as it was with the Short- 
horns, whose great variety of colour and character compelled 
their owners to record their breeding. 
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The breeders of these comparatively new varieties had no 
choice if they wished to stand in the front rank, but the South 
Down men have not stood so well together. A few well known 
flocks are still unregistered^ their ownei'S standing proudly aside 
and relying on their personal reputation as being all sufficient. 
They may continue to do this for a time with impunity, but 
they will probably find the force of circumstances too strong for 
them in the end. 

The chief objections to sheep records usually advanced have 
been, first, the difficulty of identification, and, second, the great 
temptation to ascribe paternity to celebrated rams without any 
right to do so. The first objection has been almost entirely 
removed by the adoption of suitable ear labels, while, as to the 
second, if once we begin to throw discredit on any pursuit or 
system because it presents facilities for dishonesty, we shall 
hardly know where to stop. Such facilities abound in every 
tmde, and are not peculiar to sheep breeding, whQat the man 
who could be guilty of such practices would be confiding his 
reputation to the hands of his shepherd. 

With regard to pigs, perhaps, both these objections might be 
more plausibly urged. Certainly the difficulty of identity would 
1)6 greater, especially in large herds. The present demand for 
small lean bacon threatens the extinction of the coarser breeds, 
and ofiers a field to adventurous breeders for the establishment 
of a new and improved type. 

Adultkbation of Cloth. 

Sheep breeding in this country, especially with the long- 
wooUed varieties such as the Cotswold, Lincoln, Eomney Marsh, 
l)evon, &c., would receive a great fillip if something could be 
done to check the present system of gigantic misrepresentation 
practiced by cloth manufacturers. A paper was read by Mr. 
Mansell, before the International Conference of sheep breeders 
at Carlisle during the week of the Eoyal Agricultural Society'^ 
Show there, demonstrating that much cloth is now made with 
<mly a small proportion of wool, or even with none at all, and 
yet sold as "woollen" material, cotton or shoddy being sub- 
stituted for wool. This unfair trading (to call it by the 
mildest name) is exactly on a par with selling margarine as 
butter, but it appears that the Adulteration Acts do not apply 
to clothing, and so the producer of wool and the wearer of 
garments Sike suffer. 

The remedy proposed was that the various Governments 
>hoiild make laws compelling the plain marking of all materials, 
^0 as to show the ingredients of their composition. This sug- 
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■aestion seems reasonable and just, and should meet with the 
Support of all aheep breeders as well as that of the general 
public. 

Shekp.Scab. 

Another matter which more directly affects the owners of 
registered flocks, viz., the stamping out of the scab disease, was 
also discussed at the same Conference. This loathsome com- 
plaint is naturally greatly dreaded in our Colonies and in foreign 
countries, and there is a very general beUef that the pest is 
much more rife in England than is really the case. It was 
stated at the Conference as a positive fact, that aU the registered 
flocks in this country are entirely free, and that, except ui 
Wales there are only a few cases amongst ordinary flocks. But 
this is'not enough for our over-sea buyers, and before they will 
purchase freely they want to know that we can present a 
perfectlv clean bill of health. This, it was urged by the Bntish 
and Colonial speakers at Carlisle, could easily be obtamed by 
the simple process of compulsory dippmg. Some County 
authorities, it appears, have already adopted this course; but 
partial measures are comparatively useless, and it remains tor 
die Board of Agriculture to take the matter up and to thoroughly 
stamp out a preventible disease which so seriously hampers the 
export trade of our breeders, and the existence of which is a 
national disgrace. 

Fabueb's Hobsxs. 

Every farmer who takes any pride in his business likes to 
liave a <'Ood team of horses. There are instances, indeed, where, 
in other°respects, the management of the farm is anything but 
what it should be, and yet the cart-horses are good, handsome, 
and well fed. They are the one thing in which the owner does 
his best simply because he has a taste that way and makes a 
hobby of it On the other hand, I have seen farms where the 
team is the only thing neglected. This is a great mistake, and, 
I fear a very common one. In such cases the horse has been 
looked upon as a slave and nothing else. No foals are bred, 
nor even yearlings purchased, and this scratching type ot 
farmer will go on for years allowing his team to get old and 
prematurely worn out from overwork and under feedmg. Then 
when accident or disease makes a gap it has to be fiUed up as 
cheaply as possible. These are the ways of some men, who m 
other matters are good farmers. It is not that they would not 
appreciate a fine team, but they take this line deliberately 
arniinf' that the work should cost as little as possible and that 
horaes°are only an expensive necessity. There is another class 
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\N Iiich does better. Either a good foal or two is bred every 
year or yearlings are purchased, which are broken in at two 
years old, keeping the team young, but without any hope of 
l)rofit. Then there are those who pay every possible atten- 
tion to their horses, treat them with skill, and bring not only 
enthusiasm, but a sort of intuitive knowledge of horse-flesh 
which seems innate with some men bom to the work. These get 
their work done for nothing, and actually make their horses a 
source of profit by selling powerful young animals to brewers 
5ind London tradesmen at long prices. But why do not a 
larger number of these clever fellows go a step further and 
l)i-eed Shires, Clydesdales, or Sufiblks with authenticated 
pedigrees ? There is really nothing to prevent them from doing 
so, and I am glad to know that a large number of farmers are 
moving in thia direction. Of course there must be some out- 
lay, but most of such farmers as I have last described might 
easily procure one or two pedigree mares, make a beginning, 
and with ordinary luck might, in the course of a few years, 
possess a large addition to their assets. Pedigree horses eat 
no more than common drudges; they certainly do as much 
work, and the breeding-mares earn their own living six months 
out of the twelve. The breeding of thoroughbreds is attended 
with too much risk for farmers, but I knew one lucky man 
who bought a racing mare at a low price and sold her colt at 
a thousand guineas. Hunters and hacks offer another fine field 
fnr enterprise and capital, but cart-horse breeding is a safe 
game for any intelligent farmer to play. 

Stock-Bbseding a Sgiencb. 

To attain to the very first rank and to make a great name 
as a breeder of any kind of stock is only for the very few. 
Those who give the subject a little thought will admit that the 
pursuit is, in a certain sense, nothing less than an abstruse 
science, and to enable a man to make a permanent mark on any 
hreed he should have a liberal education of a special kind. He 
must, above all, be endowed with the spiiit of observation and 
'•e prepared to devote his life to working out the prol)lems 
wliich present themselves to him. But Collings and Bake- 
wells are not the product of every generation, much less are 
tbey to be found plentifully scattered amongst tenant farmers, 
^ew and improved varieties are the work of genius, backed by 
patient waiting and dogged perseverance in the face of failure 
«ind disappointment. What subject can be more obscure than 
•hat of heredity ? Galton has given us his theory, physiologists 
bave dealt with it and dived deep into its mysteries, but the 
VOL. xin. — F. s, 
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seeker after knowledge in this dark region is always meeting 
with the unexpected, and the most that has been obtained i^ 
broad and elastic conjecture of what is likely to happen. 

What in common parlance is called "tracing back" — 
that is the reapi)earance of features in an animal which were 
invisible in its parents or grandparents — is certainly to be 
looked for over and over again for several generations, often 
puzzling the breeder who is endeavouring to fix a new type. 

Why Fabmsbs hesitate. 

Probably the knowledge that the building up of a herd or 
flock till it acquires front rank must be a work of years pre- 
vents many farmers from attempting the task, while perhaps a 
still larger number are held back by the want of a little spare 
capital to commence with. Nothing is easier, with an un- 
limited purse, than to establish a collection of valuable pedigree 
animals, but wealthy men who do this are rather' patrons 
of the art of breeding than breeders, in the strict sense of the 
term. They are extremely useful in their way, for the prices 
they are willing to give are most encouraging to the practical 
men who have devoted the best years of life to the pro- 
duction of pure stock. However, I submit that neither the 
length of time required for the work to become remunerative 
nor the absence of spare capital ought to deter the young 
British farmer who feels a worthy ambition to excel. As for 
the waiting, he will find that his enterprise will be sc> 
interesting in itself, and the increased pleasure in his calling 
so great, that his reward will not be so long in coming after 
all, while the want of surplus cash for making such a start 
as he would wish, only means a more humble beginning and 
a slower rate of progress. If he will only watch his chances he 
will find plenty of opportunities at pedigree sales for acquiring 
a good old cow in-calf or a pen of aged ewes, which are ofteii 
sold at market prices. 

It is quite likely that some farmers might be deterred from 
breeding valuable stock by dread of tuberculosis, of which we 
have lately heard so much. It is, however, beginning to be 
realised that too much has been made of this disease. It is 
true that it exists to a considerable extent, but it is no new- 
thing, and no more prevalent now than formerly. 

The well known experiments of Sir Oswald Moseley, pub- 
lished some time since in one of his sale catalogues, show thai 
it is not hereditary. He isolated several cows and bulls, whicli 
had reacted to the tuberculin test, and then bred from them, 
with the result that some very peculiar brain symptoms 
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iippeared in the first lot of calves, but afterwards fine healthy 
stock, which were sold at high prices, was produced. There is, 
moreover, reason to believe Uiat the test, as now conducted, is 
unreliable. It is often carried out by incompetent local persons, 
and the tuberculin used varies greatly in strength, 

Keasonable precautions and intelligent treatqient of such an 
insidious disease are necessary and wise, but I am persuaded 
that there is nothing now existing with regard to it which need 
cause exceptional alarm. 

Ekcoubaoing Examples. 

Plenty of good examples could be quoted by way of 
<3ncouragement to beginners. One fact speaks volumes on 
behalf of pedigree stock-breeding, viz., the almost universal 
custom for a son to carry on his father's herd or flock. Some- 
times — as in the case of the Games of Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire — the taste will spread through a whole family. 
Numerous as they are, I should be afraid to say how many 
of them are, or have been, well-known breeders. Mr. Thomas 
Game, of Broadmoor, a typical Gloucestershire tenant farmer 
on the Sherborne estate, bred Shorthorns as a contemporary of 
Messrs. Booth and Bates, and was followed by his son George 
at Churchill Heath, whose name became known far and wide 
through his brilliant success in the Show-ring. The late Mr. 
Hosken, of Hayle, in Cornwall, may also be mentioned, and he 
is succeeded by his son, who is showing how to improve the 
most " fashionable " blood by judicious crosses, and to produce 
Shorthoma which are a credit to the breed. He also keeps 
poultry on a very large scale, to the number, I believe, of about 
10,000 head. 

There could be no more practical man than the late Mr. 
(.'harles Hobbs, with his fine milking Shorthorns and grand 
flock of Oxford Down sheep, and it ia a pleasure to see three 
of his sons successfully carrying out his principles. Then we 
have Mr. Dudding succeeding his father as a breeder of Short- 
horn cattle and Lincoln sheep, and with much success. 

These are but a few examples chosen at random from the 
long roll of men who have shown their brother farmers how to 
make money in bad times. If it be true that " he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before is a 
benefactor to his country," then at least equally so is he who, 
by careful study and courageous enterprise, improves its live 
stock, not only to the advantage of the nation at large but of 
the whole world. 

c 2 
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SUMMABT OF AbGUMENTS. 

No doubt there is plenty of scope for the further production 
of new and improved breeds, but this is somewhat outside the 
present argument, which may now be briefly summed up. 

First, the opening up of vast areas abroad of agricultural 
land, with the development and cheapness of transit, have 
rendered ordinary farming, especially the growth of cereals, 
unprofitable in this country. Second, the demand for meat k 
likely to increase quite as fast as the supply, and the operative 
and lower middle classes will absorb as much as can be 
imported. Third, the wealthy classes are growing, and will 
probably continue to grow, more luxurious, and insist on being 
supplied with the very best quality. Fourth, the farmers of 
England are in possession of every facility for the production of 
what the rich demand. Fifth, in order to ensure a constant 
and permanent supply of first-class meat, pure breeds are 
absolutely essential, though, of course, for this purpose, 
existing breeds differ widely, each having its own special field 
of usefulness. Lastly, every farmer should aim at the very 
highest standard of quality and breeding, not only in his 
cattle or sheep, but in all the live stock of the farm, even 
down to the poultry. The question of registration of pedigrees 
is, after all, a detail, although a very important one, and one 
which will be found more and more to be essential to complete 
success. Half measures are never desirable, and he who has 
sufficient enterprise to attempt to attain excellence in all his 
stock will seldom stop short of the crowning step of all, and 
will never rest satisfied till he has entered the inner ring of 
breeders who go in for pedigree and strict registration. 

Conclusion. 

I would, in conclusion, specially urge on all beginners to 
form their own ideal, and, from the very first, keep it steadily 
in view, never allowing themselves to be tempted by the 
success of others having a difiFerent object, to leave the straight 
path which leads to the goal they have fixed upon in their 
mind's eye. Let me, as an example of my meaning, take the 
case of a man who sets himself the task of establishing a herd 
of deep-milking, pedigree Shorthorns. He should never be 
induced to try his fortune in the Show-ring except in the 
special classes for dairy cattle. If he does he will only meet 
with disappointment. High condition is very taking to the 
eye, but his business must be to study the milking-points and 
to select his sires only after rigid investigation of the dairy 
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capacity of their dams and grand-dams on both sides. In short, 
M hatever the ideal may be, whether a perfect milking-cow or 
4in animal possessing early maturity and the very best beef or 
mutton, it should never be lost sight of. Specialism is the 
order of the day, and if only the speciality is wisely selected at 
die start and followed with persistency, it will surely mean 
success in due time. 



II. — Economy and Extravagance in the Use of Town Dung for 
Market-Gardening. By Bernard Dyer, D.Sc, F.I.C. 

During the last nine years it has fallen to my lot to conduct, 
with the co-operation of my friend, Mr. F. W. E. Shrivell, a 
somewhat extensive scheme of field experiments on a weald 
<lay farm at Hadlow, in the neighbourhood of Tonbridge. One 
of the objects of our investigations has been to ascertain how 
farmers engaged in market-gardening or other "intensive" 
farming, within easy distance of London or other large cities, 
can most economically utilise the large quantities of dung 
produced in urban streets and stables. The traffic in such 
♦lung is very large, and considerable sums are annually spent 
in its purchase by farmers and, more especially, by market- 
gardeners. There is reason to believe that many of the 
purchasers of town dung rely wholly or mainly upon it for 
maintaining the high state of fertility necessary for the pro- 
duction of vegetable crops, fruit, or hops. Hence, one of the 
^iuestions on which we have been trying to throw the light of 
experimental investigation is whether, either as a genered rule 
or for specific crops, the large manurial outlay entailed by 
this system is justifiable, or whether the heavy expenditure i)er 
acre in purchased dung might not be economically reduced by 
the partial replacement of such dung by the various well-known 
chemical, or so-called " artificial," fertilisers of commerce — that 
is to say, fertilisers of the types more familiar to the ordinary 
farmer, who produces grain, meat, or milk, and who is practically 
prohibited by the limited money value of his total output from 
incurring the expenditure entailed by relying upon town dung 
to maintain the fertility of his farm. 

Distinction between Town Dung and Farmyard Manure. 

It is perhaps desirable, in order to avoid any confusion 
of ideas, to insist clearly that this article proposes to deal 
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with "purchased" dung only — that is to say, with the 
manure or refuse of town stables and streets — and not with 
farmyard dung, which is of a difiTerent nature and in a 
totally dififerent position in regard to farm economics. An 
essential part of the ordinary business of an arable stock 
farmer is to make difng. In this way he not only mini- 
mises the annual tax on his soil by returning to it a large 
part of what has been removed in straw and forage crops, 
but he also makes the dung the vehicle for applying to the 
land the manurial residue of oil-cake and other purchased 
foods. A substantial part of his success as a farmer depends 
upon the care taken in the production, management, and 
judicious use of dung produced on the farm. For certain 
purposes it is a manure that has no rival ; for others it often 
needs supplementing. The trouble is that, in an old inhabited 
country like ours, no farm (unless it be one of exceptionally 
strong natural fertility) can produce enough dung to keep all its 
fields at anything like their ma:^imum productive power, even for 
the ordinary crops of a mixed grazing and arable holding. As, 
however, the rich and succulent dung heap, compounded of 
rotten straw saturated with the residues of consumed hay, roots, 
cabbages, com, oil-cake, and sundry other fodders, will not 
expand its dimensions beyond certain narrow limits, the careful 
farmer strives to use to the best advantage the limited quantity 
of good dung that he can make, and to buy in the market 
what further " fertility " he needs to help out that which the 
soil yields in return for his rent. 

But farmyard dung is a different thing from town dung. It 
is impossible in town stables, having regard to the very proper 
zeal of the sanitary inspector, tliat manure should be kept 
tliere until the straw which forms its basis has become 
saturated. In fact, the great part of it may be described as 
merely soiled straw. Then a good deal is made up of street 
droppings, which are obviously only the solid excreta, consisting 
of undigested fodder; the far more valuable and manurially 
active liquid excreta voided by horses in the street being lost. 
Miscellaneous garbage added to the foregoing — with, it is to 
be feared, when the dung is sold by weight, an occasional 
contribution from the water main — helps to make up the total 
Let it be admitted at once that, although far inferior to good 
farmyard manure, this is nevertheless a valuable fertiliser, and 
certainly not one to be despised or slighted. Its production is- 
enormous, its utilisation is enormous ; and it would be a great 
economic sin if it did not find its way on to the land. But 
the very magnitude of its quantity and the great sums of money 
annually expended in transferring it from the cities to the fieldV 
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seem to make it desirable that it should be at least utilised to 
the best advantage. 

Cost of Town Dung. 

As the i-esult of inquiries, it appears that London dung, put 
into railway trucks at a London goods terminus, costs, as a rule^ 
Irom 3«. to 3s. 6rf. per ton. Eallway carriage up to 25 miles 
costs rather more than 25. per ton ; for 35 miles, about 25. ^d,, 
and, for 50 miles, from 35. to 35. 6d. Dung, therefore, 
(lelivered in trucks at a station 25 miles from London 
costs about 55. to 55. &d, per ton ; at a station 35 miles from 
TiOndon, 55. &d. to 65. ; and at a station 50 miles from London, 
about 65. ^d, to 75. But the railway rate, and also the cost of 
putting into trucks, will vary with the locality of both the starting 
station and the delivery station. Then follows the important 
item of carting from the station to the farm, an item that can 
scarcely be reckoned at less than 9rf. per ton per mile. If we 
assume an average of two miles for carting, we get a total cost 
of 65. 6rf. to 75. per ton within 25 miles of London, 75. to 75. 6rf. 
at 35 miles from London, or 85. to 85. Qd. at 50 miles from 
London. But very frequently the average two miles' cartage 
just assumed is much exceeded. 

When market-garden carts comoi up to Spitalfields, 
Covent Grarden, or the Borough, or to equivalent markets in 
other cities, they can load up with town dung for the return 
j«iumey ; and, as they would otherwise return empty, it would 
i^e unfair to charge the whole cost of return cartage against the 
dung. Neveitheless, something must be charged for the labour 
of loading and for the extra food and wear and tear on the 
horses in making a long return journey under a heavy load 
instead of with an empty cart. At Hadlow, about 4 miles from 
Tonbridge station, London dung, including cartage to the farm, 
actually costs us 85. per ton, and there are probably few farms 
wlieron it costs much less than 75. per ton, except perhaps some 
which are favourably situated for carriage by canal. 

Twenty-five tons per acre per annum, at 85. per ton, means 
10/. per acre per annum, and this, though a heavy dressing 
agriculturally, is by no means enough to maintain a market- 
u'arden in full fertility. As much as 50 tons per acre, costing 
from 17/. to 20/., is sometimes applied in one dressing by 
market-gardeners. Are these heavy applications really 
economically justifiable ? 

Though a very great many people are not alive to the 
fact, mere nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash can nowadays 
U bought in a concentrated and readily-available form more 
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economically than in purchased dung. The practical experi- 
ments which will presently be quoted should, however, leave 
no doubt on this head. But its contents of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and potash do not constitute the sole attributes for 
which town dung is valued. Its most useful property is 
probably the organic matter which it adds in so large a 
quantity to the soil, so that it gives substance to light land 
and openness to heavy land, helps the retention of moisture 
in dry seasons, and facilitates drainage and evaporation in 
wet ones. 

General Bebults of Author's Ezpsrienoe. 

As it makes for clearness to enunciate one's proposition or 
thesis before proceeding to demonstrate or maintain it, it may 
now be stated that the consistent result of our eight years <»f 
experimenting is to indicate that, although the mechanical or 
physical advantages, already referred to, of dung are for many 
crops invaluable, especially in dry seasons, yet they may be 
sufficiently obtained by the use of far smaller and less costly 
dressings than are usually employed ; and that the mere plant 
food contained in the larger dressings may be replaced more 
efficaciously and at decidedly less cost by supplementing the 
lighter applications of dung with dressings of common fertUisei-s 
like superphosphate, basic slag, potash-salts, and nitrate of soda ; 
while for certain very largely grown market garden crops it is 
distinctly an economy to omit altogether the annual application 
of dung, and, as far as those particular crops are concerned, tu 
use only chemical and concentrated fertilisers. 

General Scheme of Exfeeimsnts and Fertilisers used. 

In the majority of cases we every year devote, to each of tlie 
many vegetable and fruit crops grown, a section of land roughly 
one-eighth of an acre in area. This is divided into six plots, of 
which one receives fifty light loads, or 25 tons of London dung 
(costing 10/.) per acre ; while its immediate neighbour has 
half that quantity, or 12J^ tons (costing 5/.) per acre. Of the 
four other plots, three receive the lighter dressing of dung and 
a dressing of phosphates, with three dressings of three different 
quantities of nitrate of soda. The sixth plot receives phos- 
phates and nitrate of soda, without any dung whatever. 

The four plots receiving phosphates and nitrate, with or 
without dung, are each sub-divided, one half receiving an 
annual dressing of potash salts, the other half receiving no 
potash beyond what is supplied in the dung. 
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Owing to the number of the crops under investigation, our 
scheme of experiments is large, and involves at present over 
300 separate plots or sub-plots, the produce of each of which 
is harvested separately; and to avoid further complication 
it has been necessary to make our choice of concentrated 
fertilisers as simple as possible. But it may be observed that 
very much the same results, as we have obtained with nitrate 
of soda and superphosphate or basic slag, would no doubt be 
equally well obtained on some soils by the use of sulphate of 
ammonia, rape dust or fish guano, with bone meal or dissolved 
bones ; or of Peruvian guano, raw or dissolved ; each of such 
manures, of course, being applied in the fashion best suited to 
its special properties or rate of activity. No attempt at 
comparison, however, between the individual merits of any of 
these manures has entered into our scheme of trials, nor is the 
question of any such comparison involved in the much larger 
subject which forms the basis of the present discussion. 

We have had to deal with a stiff clay loam soil, deficient in 
lime, and (after a preliminary light liming of the soil at the 
l>eginning of the experiments) we have used as phosphatic 
manure superphosphate, occasionally alternated with dressings 
of basic slag. The quantity of basic slag used has been from 
4 cwt. to 10 cwt. per acre, and of superphosphate from 4 cwt. 
to 6 cwt. per acre, the cost of annual phosphatic dressing 
averaging one year with another about 155. per acre. For the 
<lressing of potash salts we at first used kainit, at the rate of 
4 cwt. per acre, but latterly we have used sulphate of potash at 
the rate of 1 cwt., costing 10s. per acre. 

Nitrate of soda has been used in very varying quantity, and 
is roughly reckoned as costing 10s, per cwt., which is rather 
outside its average cost, but allows a margin for the expense 
of carriage and distribution. 

In the following summaries, " phosphates and potash " will 
be understood, then, to mean the quantities and values just 
mentioned, while the actual quantity of nitrate of soda, being 
variable, will be stated in each set of the experiments referred to. 

Exigencies of space will only allow of reference to a limited 
number of the crops with which we have experimented, but the 
selection made will sufficiently illustrate the general trend of 
our experience. 

Cabbages. 

Cabbages may claim our first attention, since, in some 
variety or other, they form the largest green crop produced by 
the market gardener. We have grown three types of cabbage, 
namely, the ordinary autumn cut cabbage, which is sown in 
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spring, planted out in the summer, and matured in the autumn ; 
the spring cabbage, which is planted out in the autumn, lives 
through the winter, and is gathered in the spring or eaiiv 
summer ; and the savoy. The Table given below sets forth the 
average results obtained with these three kinds of cabbages over 
eight crops, seven crops, and nine crops respectively, growu 
during the last eight years, the scheme and cost of manuring 
and the average crop weights per acre being shown. 



Annual Autimx j Si'bing 

A nnoAl Drewlng of Manure CoH of ^1"11" ^? ™" 

P*'**^- i?!""^ (average of (averaueof 

per acre. ^ ^^^^ , cToip%). 



Savot 

Cabbagk 

per acre 

(average of 

» crope ). 



£ *. 


tons. cwt. 


tons. 


cwt. 


tone. cwt. 


iO 


28 9 


17 


10 


15 19 


5 


20 11 


16 


15 


13 S. 



25 tons London Dung 

1 2A tons London Dung 

12} tons London Dung, Fhos-) 

phates, and 2 cwt. Nitrate of^ G 15 24 9 17 14 17 10 

Soda I 

12^ tons London DunR, Fhos-j 

phates, and 4 cwt. Nitrate ofS 7 lo 2G 3 17 15 18 5 

Soda I 

Nu Dung. Phosphates, Potash. i - ^ „- , lo ik i/» i-;. 

.iud4to8cwf NitmteofSoda) * ^ 2.> 1 18 15 16 l.> 



* 4 cwt. Nitrate of Soda per acre the first five years ; 8 owt. per acre the 
last three years. 

A very rapid glance at the above figures will show that the 
average increase of crop, obtained by increasing the dung from 
12^ tons to 25 tons per acre, has, in the case of both autumn 
cabbages and savoys, been far smaller than the increase obtainec) 
by supplementing the light dressing of dnng with chemical 
fertilisers ; while, in the latter case, the cost of manuring has 
been much less. In the case of iJie spring cabbages a very 
modest outlay in chemical fertilisers has sufficed to produce as 
large a crop as that resulting from heavier dunging. 

On the plots on which no dung at all has been used, but od 
which chemical fertilisers have been applied with liberality, it 
will be seen that heavier crops have been grown than with even 
the heavy dressing of dung; and in the case of the sprinfr 
cabbages the undunged plot, liberally manured with chemical 
fertilisers, has given the best average yield of all. Indeed, if 
we only take into consideration the cost of manure and yield of 
crops, it might be concluded that dung might be economically 
dispensed with for the cabbage crop ; but our experience does 
not show this. The above figures give average results, but in 
some dry seasons a decided advantage has been shown to arise 
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frtjm a small dressinjj of dung with the other fertilisers, and the 
view arrived at by Mr. Shrivell and myself is that, for ordinary 
iiutiimn cabbages and for savoys, a light dressing of dung, 
supplemented by a liberal application of phosphates and nitrate 
of soda, is the best treatment. 

As far as regards spring cabbages, however, there appears ta 
l»e little advantage to be derived from a special dressing of dung. 
This crop will probably be planted in the ordinary course 
immediately after some crop which had received dung, and in 
such case it appears that chemical fertilisers, such as super- 
V»1iosphate and nitrate of soda, liberally applied, will do all that 
is necessary, with an addition, perhaps, on soils not naturally 
rich in potash, of 4 cwt. of kainit or 1 cwt. of sulphate of potash 
])er acre. 

Spring cabbages difiFer from autumn and savoy cabbages inas- 
much as they are planted out after the heat of the year is over, and 
are, therefore, not liable to be subjected to the hardships which 
a dry season inflicta upon autumn cabbages, which have to bear 
the summer heat through a great deal of their growth. The 
mere mechanical effects of dung in retaining moisture are 
useful to both the autumn cabbage and the savoy ; but for the 
spring cabbage we believe dung to be rarely necessary for this 
purpose. Furthermore, it may sometimes have the effect of 
causing the plant to make too great a growth before the winter 
sets in, making it less able to resist the winter frosts. 



Bbusskls Sprouts. 

As cabbages form probably the largest crop of the average 
market gardener, so Brussels sprouts constitute one of his most 
valuable crops. The market value of this vegetable varies from 
ubout 1«. up to about 4s. per " sieve," of 40 lbs. weight, according 
to time and season. On the whole, probably Is. 6rf. per " sieve " 
is a fair average value for a grower who is reasonably near a 
market. 

The Table on page 28 shows the average of five years' crops 
of Brussels sprouts obtained imder various modes of manuring. 
In addition to the cost of manuring, the approximate value per 
acre of the produce at 1«. 6rf. per " sieve,'* and also the value of 
the crop in each case after deducting the value of the manure, 
is given. This last column, representing — after allowing for 
manure — the sum realisable per acre, to cover rent, rates, labour 
and profit, shows conveniently the effect of the choice of manure 
npon the pecuniary value of the crop. 
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It will at once be noticed that the increase obtained by | 

doubling the dung was small, and was obtained at a great 

I Average i valneof Value of 

Annual yield of spljll^l L, Spkodts pr ' 

Annnal Dreciiug uf Mannre i Cost cf ' hPROUTS " apjl't *CTe**^*'^ 

per acre. Manure | per acre iV«d deductiig 

I Peracny. over i ^/cj * i C<Mitof 



.y^r., 1 1--^»^- M^i;;;. 



I . . I Sieves of ' * , * . 

, * '• 40lb8. , * *• , ^ '• 

25 tons London Dung I 10 279 ' 20 18 10 18 

12^ tons London DuDg | 5 244 i 18 6 ; 13 6 

12} tons London Dung, Phosphates,) i 

Potash, and 2 cwt. Nitrate of > 7 5 306 22 19 15 U 

Soda j I 

12^ tons London Dnng, Phosphates,] ! 

Potash, and 4 cwt. Nitrate of} 8 5 318 23 17 15 12 

Soda I 

'''aJ'S'^wt.N^ttof^a':!*"!';} 3 S 292 2118 18 13 



pecuniary disadvantage. When the light dressing of dung, 
however, was supplemented by chemical fertilisers, there was a 
considerably larger increase and a very substantial profit. 

It will also be noticed, however, that where no dung at all 
has been used, but only a liberal dressing of chemical fertilisers, 
the average yield of sprouts has been considerably greater than 
with even the heavy dressing of dung, and not very far short of 
the yield obtained by the combination of dung and chemical 
fertilisers. The saving, of the cost of dung has therefore very 
greatly enhanced the money return per acre. In fact, on land 
on which no dung at all has been used during the whole experi- 
mental period, either for sprouts or for the other crops with 
which they are alternated (for as a rule the same crop is not 
grown two years consecutively on the same section), we find, at 
Is, 6rf. per sieve, that, after deducting the cost of manure, we 
have a yield of 18/. 13s. per acre, out of which to pay rent, 
labour, and other outgoings ; while on land receiving an annual 
dressing of 25 tons of dung per acre, we have an average yield 
of only 10/. 18s., or a diflFerence of nearly 8/. per acre. Any 
market-gardening reader who may consider that Is. 6rf. per 
sieve is either too high or too low a figure to take for his parti- 
cular case, can easily recalculate on any other basis ; but it will 
not be found that the position is materially affected, since it 
rests upon the simple fact that, with a very considerably 
increased yield of sprouts, there is a saving of 6/. 15s. per acre 
in manm^e. 
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If dung is used at all for Brussels sprouts, it need only be 
in moderate quantity. In the opinion of Mr. Shrivell and 
myself, tliis crop can be much more profitably grown — espe- 
cially on land that has been regularly or even intermittently 
(lunged for other crops — without dung, and merely with a liberal 
application of chemical fertilisers. 



Cauliflowers and Bbogcoli. 

These two crops may be considered together, the difference 
between them being mainly one of the period of the year at 
which the crop matures. 

The results given below are stated in terms of the weight 
per head of the cauliflowers or broccoli as cut for market ; every 
liead being cut as nearly as possible at the same state of 
maturity, namely, when the " flower " shows signs of beginning 
ii) " break." 



Annual Dressing of Mannre 
per acre. 



Weight per Head. 



\ Annual Cost 
of Mannra 
, per acre. 



AUTUMK 

Cauli- 

FLOWKRS 

I (average of 
' 8 years). 



Broccoli 

(Summer 

CauIiflower8> 

(average of 

7 years). 



25 tons London Dang 

12^ tons London Dang 

12^ tons London Dong, Phosphates, Potash, V 

and 2 owt. Nitrate of Soda / 

12^ torn London Dung, Phosphates, Potash, 1 

and 4 cwt Nitrate of Soda j 

Xo Dong. Phosphates, Potash, and 4 to) 

8 cwt^ Nitrate of Hoda j 



£ 

10 
5 



7 5 

8 5 



4 



lbs. 

3-9 

3-2 

4-2 
4-5 
4-2 



lbs. 

2-6 

2-3 

2-8 
30 
2-7 



* 8 owt Nitrate of Soda per acre for the last throe years ; 4 cwt. per acre 
previously. 



Eeferring first to the cauliflowers, it will be noticed that, if 

we take, as a basis of comparison, the average weight of the 

heads grown with the light dressing of dung, the heavy dressing 

of dung has only raised the average weight from 3 • 2 lbs. to 

•5 '9 lbs. When, however, the light dressing of dung has been 

supplemented by a liberal chemical dressing, the average weight 

'/IS been increased to 4*5 lbs. ; while, where chemical fertilisers 

uive been liberally applied without the use of any dung at all, 

•' average we^ht has still been greater than on the heavily 

Mged plot. 
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Having regard to our experience of some individual seasons, 
however, we do not recommend that cauliflowers should In- 
grown wholly without dung, although such a course is very 
-often the most remunerative. We consider that the most econo- 
mical results, on the whole, are obtained by the use of a liglit 
dressiug of dung, supplemented by a dressing of from 4 to 6 c\\ t. 
of superphosphate, 4 cwt. of kainit (or 1 cwt. of sulphate <>! 
potash), and about 4 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre. 

In the case of broccoli, or summer cauliflowers, the 
heavily dunged plot has given, on an average of seven yeai^, 
a rather poor crop ; and the increase in the size of the head^ 
in comparison with those grown with half the quantity of 
dung is quite incommensurate with the heavy expense. The 
most economical results, over the seven years, have beer, 
obtained by the use of a light dressing of dung, supplemented 
by chemic^ fertilisers. 

In the case of both cauliflowers and broccoli, the wasteful- 
ness of heavy dunging is again apparent. 

LSTTUOSS. 

The lettuce results show the averages of five crops ot 
summer varieties and seven crops of winter varieties. These 
are as follows : — 



Average Weight of- 



Annual Dressing of Manure 
I per acre. 



Anntial 
Toetof 
Manure 
|)er acre. 



SUMVRX 

LitTTUcn 
per acre. 
CS cropa). 



WiXTFi: 

per acre. 
{J crops ). 



25 tons London Dung 

12^ tons Londou Dun^ • 

12 J tons London Dung, Pbospliatea, andV 

2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda / 

12^ toD8 London Dung, Phosphates, and\< 

4 cwt. Nitrate of Soda / 

No Dung. Pboephates, Potash, nnd 4 tor 

8 cwt.* Nitrate of Soda / 



£ 

10 

5 



toiii. cwr. 
14 18 
12 12 



cwt. 

4 



6 15 

7 15 
4 



15 
15 



14 2 



tunM. 
16 

18 5 

15 5 

16 
H 13 



• 8 cwt Nitrate of Soda per acre during last two years; 4 cwt per nero 
during all previous years. 

In both of these crops the increase of the dung has largely 
increased the average yield ; but it will be seen that by far the 
most economical results have been obtained by using chemical 
fertilisers in conjunction with a smaller quantity of dung. Our 
experiments with lettuces — which, it will be remembered, are 
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carried out in a dry part of the country — indicate, however, 
that, either for summer or winter lettuces, it ia undesirable to 
«lispense altogether with the use of dung. 



SuMMEB Spinach. 

This is also the case with summer spinach, as will be seen 
in the following Table, which conspicuously shows how the 
presence of dung may be essential to obtaining a really full crop, 
and yet at the same time may be unable to ensure this without 
assistance from concentrated fertilisers : — 



Annual Dressing of Manure per acre. 



Annual cost of 
Manure per acre. 



£ 



Weight of Spixack 

per acre 
(S years' average). 



ctvt. 



'25 tons London Dang .. - 10 5 5 

12^ tons London Dung 5 3 14 

12^ tons London Dun«r, Phosphates, Potash, \ - . ^ ^m 

und 2 cwt Nitrate of Soda / ^ ^* 

12^ tons London Dung, Phosphates, Potash, \ ^ . mm 

und 4 cwt Nitrate of Soda / * ^ ^7 

12J tons London Dung, Phosphates, Potash,\ ^ . on 

and 6 cwt. Nitrate of Soda / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

No Dnn^. Phosphates, Potash, and 8 cwt.( . ^ » ,, 

Nitrate of Soda.. .. .. .. j 5 5 ' 7 11 



Here, doubling the dung has considerably increased the 
crop; but when to the light dressing of dung are added, 
instead of more dung, concentrated fertilisers, including 
successively increasing dressings of nitrate of soda, we see 
a progressive increase in the crop until it is far more than 
doubled. 

Even chemical fertilisers alone, without any dung at all, 
have given an excellent and economical result, yielding half as 
much again of spinach as the heavily dunged plot, at about half 
tlie cost. 

Beetboots. 

With this crop again, although heavy dunging has produced, 
o\ev a period of six years, an average of 2 tons weight per acre 
more than the light dressing, the result has been obtained at an 
extravagant cost, as will be seen from the following figures, 
which show that quite as good a crop can be obtained, at a 
much less cost, by supplementing the light dressing of dung 
with a liberal dressing of chemical fertilisers. 
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AiinoAl Dressing of Miuure per acre. 



25 tons London Dung 

12^ tons London Dung 

12| tons London Dung, Phosphates, and 2 cwt\ 

Nitrate of Soda / 

12} tons London Dung, Phosphates, and 4 cwt.\ 

Nitrate of Soda / 

No Dung. Phosphates, Potash, and 4 to 8 cwt.* \ 

Nitrate of Soda / 



Annual cost of 
Manure per acre. 



£ r. 

10 

5 

G 15 
7 15 
4 5 



Bectboots per 

acre 

(6 yean' averages 



tons cwt. 
13 11 

11 13 

12 10 

13 15 
11 13 



* 4 cwt Nitrate of Soda during first three years ; 8 cwt. per acre during 
last three years. 

Chemical fertilisers without dung have not done so well, but 
have produced as good a crop as the dressing of 12^ tons of 
dung per acre, and at less cost. 



Tbipoli Onions. 

We find that dung is a very necessary adjunct to the growth 
of onions ; but liere again, as the .following Table giving the 
average results for four years' shows, it does its work most 
economically if used in small proportion. 



Anunal Dressing of Manure per acre. 



I 

; Average weight of 
Annual cost of j sound markeuble 
Manure per acre. I Onioxs per acre 
, (4 years). 



25 tons London Dang ' 

12 i tons London Dung 

12| tons London Dung, Phosphates, Potash,^ 

and 2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda / 

12i tons London Dung, Phosphates, Potash,^ 

and 4 cwt. Nitrato of Soda / 

No Dung. Phosphates, Potash, and 4 cwt*i 

Nitrate of Soda / 



£ 

10 
5 

7 
8 



tons cwt. 
11 19 



3 15 



13 1 

13 16 

9 1 



"^ 8 cwt. Nitrate of Soda per acre daring the last year. 

It will be seen that the light dressing of dung gave, on 
the average, less than 9 J tons of sound marketable onions per 
acre, while doubling the dressing of dung increased the yield to 
nearly 12 tons per acre. But when the light dressing of dung 
was supplemented with chemical fertilisers the increase was 
from 1 ton to If ton per acre more. 

Chemical fertilisers, liberally applied without dung, have 
done nearly, but not quite, as well as the light dressing of dung. 
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iind at a lower cost ; but the result is fax less economical than 
that obtained on the plots receiving both dung and chemical 
fertilisers. 

It is worth noting that, where no dung is used, the applica- 
tiou of jKjtash appears to be essential for this crop. On the 
^mdunged plots on which potash has not been used we get 
])i-actically no crop at all, even though phosphates and nitrogen 
iire supplied with great liberality. 



Carrots and Parsnips. 

These crops may be considered together, as they are near 
relatives. 

In accordance with what we believe to be ordinary market 
<,^arden usage, we have not applied dung directly for either of 
ihese crops, but have grown them on ,land dunged, as below 
<lescribed, for the previous crop. 



I Carrots | Parsnii>8 
Annual Dressing of Manure per acre. per acre (average per acre (average 

of 6 years). \ of 9 years). 



ton» cwt. tons cwt. 

IZo tonsLiondonDuDgCappUedto previooacrop) I 15 2 11 4 

12^ toBB liondon Dung (applied to previoasij .n 15 

crop) / 

12.J tons London Dung (to previous crop),)! 

Phosphates, Potash, and 2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda i 
12^ tons London Dung (to previous cropXl 

Phosphates, Potash, and 4 cwt. Nitrate of Soda I 
No Dung to previous crop. Phosphates, Potash, ) 

and 4 to 8 owt» Nitrate of Soda 



9 1 
15 14 1 11 1 



16 2 
14 3 



11 
8 9 



* 8- cwt Nitrate of Soda per acre during last three years; 4 cwt. per acre 
lircvioualy. 

The effect of a heavy dressing of dung, even though 
;q)plied to the previous crop, is well shown in the case of both 
the carrots and the parsnips. But it will also be seen that, as 
lar as the carrots are concerned, the ground which had received 
the light dressing of dung did better than that which had been 
heavily dunged, provided that the carrot crop was treated with 
<jhemical fertilisers ; while by no means bad results were obtained 
on the constantly undunged ground, on which only chemical 
fertilisers were used. 

As far as parsnips are concerned, on the average of seven 

years, the best crops have been grown on ground manured for a 

previous crop with a heavy dressing of dung. But, since the 

<ases are rare in which we should recommend so heavy a 

VOL. xm.— F. s. ' ■ D *^" 
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dunging for the previous crop, it may probably be safely 
asseited that the most economical crop of parsnips will be that 
grown by the aid of chemical fertilisers, consisting of a moderate 
quantity (not more than 2 cwt. per acre) of nitrate of soda, 
together with phosphates and potash salts, on land lightly 
dunged for the preceding crop. 

If the best results are to be obtained, potash appears froici 
our experience to be an essential ingredient of the fertilisers to 
be applied for either carrots or parsnips, even on land that has 
been previously and constantly dunged. 

Potatoes. 

Potato manuring has for a number of years been the? 
subject of so many experiments, in various parts of the 
country, that I would not attach undue weight to the results 
obtained on our one particular farm ; but, as we have recorded 
seven years* crops of early varieties and eight years of main 
crop varieties, the results may well be here given. 

Average Weight of 
Annual coet Potatow per «:re: 

Annual Dressing of Manure per acre. of Manure , j 

per acre. ^^^^^ , jj^^^ ^^^ 

\ (7 years). (8 years). 



< £ t. tons cwt. 

25 toiiB London Dung < 10 ' 7 7 

12} tons London Dnng | 5 ' 5 14 

12$ tons London Dung, Phosphated, Potash,) ,« . an 

and 2 owt Nitrate of Soda / 7 D , b » 

12} tons London Dung, Phosphates, Potash, I o e ; /> m 

and 4 cwt. Nitrate of Soda /, » 5 i 6 10 

No Dung. Phosphates, Potash, and 4 cwt.*\| «, in a o 

NitrateofSoda / ^ ^*' ! * ® 



tona cwt. 

10 6 

8 15 

10 » 

11 S 

7 1^ 



* 8 cwt Nitrate of Soda per acre during last two years. 

It will be seen that, with neither early nor late potatoes, 
can we afford — at any rate in our dry neighbourhood — to 
dispense with the use of dung ; and indeed, for early varieties,, 
taking one year with another, a heavy dressing of dung appears 
to be necessary in order that the best yield may be secured. 
With the main crop varieties, however, the best results have 
been obtained by using a small dressing of dung supplemented 
with a liberal dressing of chemical fertilisers, including nitrate 
of soda up to 4 cwt. per acre. The quality of potatoes obtained 
with this dressing, which by many will be considered a 
somewhat heavy one, has been excellent, the tubers being free 
from the property known as " waxiness." 
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Gemebal Obsebyations. 

These selections from our results may, I hope, be accepted 
ns good evidence in favour of the proposition with which we 
set out, namely, that, on the whole, the very lavish use, often 
pi-actised, of purchased dung is extravagant, and that the market 
irardener will find it well to curtail his outlay in town dung and 
to increase his purchase of more concentrated fertilisers. 

There are two important points, however — namely, quaUty 
and earliness — which are not brought out in the quantitative 
results. As a general rule, crops which receive the aid of con- 
centrated fertilisers, in addition to dung, mature more quickly 
than those grown with dung alone, and their quality is better. 
The lettuces, for instance, are more crisp on the chemically 
inanured plots, and the same is also very noticeable with 
cabbages and cauliflowers as regards the sheathing leaves, and 
with rhubarb. The rapid growth induced by the concentrated 
fertilisers appears to favour the production of soft parenchy- 
matous tissue and to discourage the undue production of fibro- 
vascular tissue. As a consequence the produce is crisp instead 
of tending to be tough or stringy, as is often the case when 
dung only is used. 



III. — Specialities in Farming. By Axthony E. Cragg. 
Industbial r. A.gbicultubal Methods. 

It is well known that in all large industrial concerns the 
various departments are placed under the control of different 
managers, who are held responsible for the regulation of the 
^vork carried on in their particular division of the business. 
These managers have foremen under them, whose duty it is to 
see that all work is performed with the utmost efficiency and 
despatch. Under this method thorough supervision is assured 
and a considerable amount of competition created amongst the 
men, each of whom is induced to assist in bringing his par- 
ticulai- department to the highest state of efficiency, so far as 
the goods produced are concerned, and by constant attention to 
smaU details, the working becomes so economical that a sub- 
stantial profit is frequently made in many industries which, 
under less careful and systematic management, would be 
unable to exist in anything approaching a sound financial 
condition. 

If we turn from the commercial to the agricultural industry 

D 2 
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we find that the plan of sub- dividing the responsibility is the 
exception rather than the rule, and as a consequence little 
interest is taken by the men in expediting or improving theii- 
work, which is frequently done in a careless and superficial 
manner. 

On the great majority of holdings the tenant is satisfied 
with such supervision as he can personally give, and is content 
to depend upon the success, or failure, of the methods of 
management practised by his forefathers. In many cases there 
is much to be said in favour of adherence to any system that, 
through a long series of years, has upon the whole, proved 
successful. In any event such systems should only be 
departed from gradually and with caution, and it is to these 
variations that I propose to allude in this article, because I 
believe it forms a subject worthy of the particular attention of 
the rising generation of farmers. 

Changed CoKDiTiors op Farming. 

A moment's reflection upon the changed conditions under 
which farming is now conducted, as compared with those 
which prevailed a few decades ago, brings home to us the fact 
that some modification is necessary if we are to keep abreast 
with the times. No doubt the establishment of free trade was 
one of the first great economic changes that seriously aflfected 
agriculturists, but the vast improvements in shipping, the de- 
velopment of railways, the triumphs of science and of invention, 
the growth of the population in different centres, the opening 
up of our Colonies, and many other such like changes, have not 
only created fresh markets for different kinds of produce, but 
have enabled farmers to reach those markets in a manner and 
in a shortness of time little dreamt of when the orthodox 
systems of farming were devised. Agriculturists have of 
course made many alterations in their methods in order to 
comply with these fresh demands and new conditions, but, as a 
rule, they have done so reluctantly and in the most half- 
hearted spirit, some, because of their inherent distaste of any- 
thing that savoured of change, othera, because these innovations 
frequently involved more trouble, fresh lines of thought, and 
attention to minor matters, which under the old r&fhm were 
not considered of consequence. 

Men who become Specialists. 

But, happily for agriculture, prospectors (if I may so apply 
the term) have appeared in almost every district from time To 
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time, who have delighted to search for, and risk a little, in 
• trying " new grounds, or in revivifying and improving the 
smothering embei*s of some out-of-date or little valued pro- 
duction. These men have made a speciality of some feature of 
management, and, when gifted with good judgment and per- 
severance, have materially augmented the revenue arising from 
the ordinary farm products and have thereby gained high repute 
amongst their neighbours as enlightened farmers.- 

One has perhaps made the breeding of high-class pedigree 
stock a speciality, another the growth of crops for seed, another 
dairying, or the cultivation of fruit, another vegetables, or the 
breeding of poultry. 

Attbactivknesb op the Specialists' Aims. 

These things may, in themselves, be of small account when 
compared with the main products of the farm, but they usually 
form a profitable addition thereto,, and as such, may turn the 
balance on the right side, and I venture to believe that the 
moi-e farmers we find aspiring to become specialists in some 
particular phase of farm management, the greater will be the 
inclination to regard agriculture as a thoughtful, interesting, 
and scientific pursuit. The one danger that sometimes sur- 
rounds the study of special objects is the tendency to allow the 
subject to become too absorbing, and consequently monopolise 
an undue amount of attention at the expense of other equally 
important matters, with the result that instead of augmenting 
returns, and adding to the repute of the farmer, it paves the 
way towards financial embarrassment. Instances of this sort 
are, however, very few, and they in no wise affect the principle 
underlying the subject-matter. That there is great and 
increasing need for specialists in agricultural matters hardly 
seems to be open to question. The grower of ordinary farm- 
produce, or the breeder of ordinary farm^stock, depends 
altogether upon home markets, and has to be content with the 
l«»eal trade-price for what he offers ; but the farmer who has for 
sale some speciality may look not only for the best class of 
customers at home, but to the foi-eign buyer, whose purchases 
iucrease year by year. Having regard to our Colonial expan- 
sion, there is every possibility of still larger orders reaching us, 
l)articularly for well-bred live-stock. 

BuEEDiNo OF Pedigree Stock. 

During recent years there has been a marked inclination in 
favour of devoting special attention to the caieful breeding of 
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Shire horses, and, in a few isolated districts, similar attention 
has been given to other kinds of stock ; but so far there is nc 
general tendency in such direction, probably because tlie 
majority of agriculturists appear to be under the impression 
that anything of a special character requires a vast amount of 
personal attention and a large capital outlay. With regard to 
the extra demand upon his time, the farmer might with 
advantage extract a leaf from the commercial man's book ; lie 
might very properly delegate all the working details connected 
with any speciality to a reliable workman (whom he should 
encourage by extra reward in cases of success), while retaining 
in his own hands all matters of principle. Suppose, for 
example, a flock of shee]3 are kept for ram breeding, or a herd 
of cattle for the breeding of bulls. It will be found advan- 
tageous in the long run to concede a small percentage of the 
income from the sales to the shepherd or herdsman, as the case 
may be, in whose care the animals are, as he thereby becomes 
personally interested in bringing them out in the best con- 
dition possible. And similarly with other departments on the 
farm. 

I am, for two reasons, laying some emphasis upon the 
practice, so prevalent in industrial concerns, of defining, with 
greater distinctness than has hitherto been done, the results of 
working the several departments contributing towards the 
revenue of the farm: firstly, because such a method tends 
towards more careful and successful management ; secondly, 
because it makes farm labour more attractive, and it is especi- 
ally necessary that tliis should be done whenever prominence 
is given to any department. 

Facilities bequibed. 

Every holding offers facilities — more or less — for the cul- 
tivation of some description of produce with especial success. 
One may possess soil, aspect, herbage, and building accommo- 
dation favourable for the breeding of high-class draught horses: 
another equal facilities for breeding ponies or cobs ; on a thiixl 
holding the conditions may be more favourable for breedir.g 
pedigree cattle, or some particular breed of sheep ; or again, 
situation and other circumstances may point to some branch 
of dairying being most successful — perhaps coupled with the 
rearing of a special breed of pigs. The opportunity is usually 
there, but what is commonly wanting is the inclination on the 
part of the farmer to devote the extra care and attention 
necessary to succeed as a specialist. But once a beginning is 
made on however small a scale, if upon a good foundation, it is 
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rarely relinquished. It would be idle to suggest that a young 
I'armer should commence some speciality except upon the most 
limited scale, for it is only rich men who can afford to leap 
into pubUc notoriety in a year or two. Let me explain this by 
describing a case in point which came under my particular 
jiotice. An intelligent young farmer rented a mixed holding of 
some 400 acres. He had sufficient means to stock it reason- 
<'ibly well, but no more. It, however, soon became evident that 
he aspired to become known as a breeder of Shires and Short- 
liorns. In his case he stocked the farm in the ordinary way 
with cross-bred animals, with four exceptions, viz., a brood 
fiiare (registered), a bull, and two cows, all having good 
pedigrees. These animals were purchased at dispersion sales 
and cost about 20 per cent, above the ordinary non-pedigree 
value, thus involving a total initial outlay on laying the 
foundation of two specialities of about 50/. From these 
animals this breeder now possesses several valuable young 
i>liire mares and a small herd of really good Shorthorns. 
Latterly he has also sold a few young bulls and colts each year, 
and now and again a heifer at remunerative prices, besides 
meanwhile gaining many prizes at local shows. Naturally his 
interest in the improvement of these specially bred animals has 
increased with time, for the venture has proved highly profit- 
able, and one that in no way interferes with other matters on 
the farm. The men in whose charge the animals are have been 
no less interested or anxious to succeed than their employer, 
and they equally realise that such success depends on constant 
care and thoughtful attention. In this way stock-rearing of 
whatever breed becomes a scientific study, the beneficial effects 
of which is by no means limited to those immediately con- 
cerned 

Growth of Farm Seeds. 

We may now turn to another class of speciality, equally 
interesting as a study, but less known and perhaps less attrac- 
tive, because it affords less opportunity to obtain public 
recognition of success ; but so far as the welfare of agriculture 
is concerned, it is of vast importance. I refer to the growth of 
special crops for seed. As seed-time comes round year after 
year, farmers as a rule place their orders with some local 
merchant, and so long as the seeds thus obtained turn out 
fairly satisfactory all is well. It is questionable if five per 
<^ent. of the seed merchant's customers take the trouble to 
enquire from what source the seeds are procured, although they 
form one of the most important elements of farm management. 
Obviously no seedsman — no matter on what scale his con- 
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nection or establishment — grows one-tenth of the seeds he sell^- 
The land he occupies is mainly, if not exclusively, devoted U> 
the growth of new sorts of pedigree seeds. All other seeds are 
of necessity grown elsewhere, i.e. farmed out — formerly by 
English farmers, but now chiefly by the more enterprising; 
CJontinental and Colonial growers, and the source whence 
the seeds come has no small influence on their quality and 
purity. It may, therefore, not be out of place here to digress 
somewhat in making a few remarks upon this subject which 
forms one of the specialities of farmiug. 

Up to the middle of last century the main portion of the 
seeds required by British farmers were grown in this country, and 
while this system was of great advantage to those agriculturist^ 
who made seed growing a speciality, in seasons of scarcity it 
told hardly upon the ordinary farmer, who then had to pay higli 
prices for seeds. With the introduction of artificial manures 
came increased demand for seeds, and it then became necessary 
to look to Continental growers for supplemental supplies, and 
as time went on the foreign seed trade extended in all direc- 
tions, so that at the present moment there are few parts of the 
habitable globe unutilised by the seedsman. The British 
i'armer may only know the local seed-merchant from whom he 
buys, and frequently he concludes that the merchant is the 
seed grower. This is not so. As a rule the seedsman is only a 
distributor of seeds received from various collectors, who in turn 
are in touch with the growers. Many of the seedsmen havini: 
extensive connections, arrange with growers both at home and 
abroad to keep them in supplies, and there are many farmer.^ 
who find it very beneficial to make a speciality of catering for 
them; and others might with equal advantage follow their 
example. The suitability of a given district for the growth of 
a particular kind of ^eed can only be ascertained by experiment, 
but once success is achieved, the growth may be continued until 
a distinctly superior article can be produced in siifficient 
quantity elsewhere. In this way New Zealand and the Unitetl 
♦States of America supply us with practically all the Cocksfoot 
used, although some fifteen years ago we were largely dependent 
on France, Switzerland, and Germany — no seed being at that 
time sent from the Colony named. During a similar period 
America has replaced Germany in supplying Meadow Fescue 
and Timothy Grass — though the Scotch farmers still procure 
Timothy from local growers. The supply of Red Clover i* 
divided between home producers (chiefly farmers in Suffolk), 
France, Germany, and the United States. Alsike and White 
Clover are grown for seed in England, Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria, but the best quality — those most free from weeds — 
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roine from Canada and the United States. Perennial and 
Italian Eye-grass come largely from the north-east seaboard of 
Ireland ; the former is also grown in Ayrshire and the latter in 
France. Large quantities of seed for roots are grown in 
lAncolnshire, Bedfordshire, and Kent, and the seeds so grown 
;ire acknowledged to be superior to those imported from the 
Continent. 

Space will not allow me to deal with this interesting subject 
at greater length. My object here is to point out the importance 
nf seed growing to the British farmer and the capability of the 
industry for profitable extension. It presents no difiSculty 
which the ordinary agriculturist cannot easily surmount, and it 
requires little, if any, extra capital. In Ireland the industry is. 
principally followed by small holders, for whose resources and 
[►ersonal labour it is admirably adapted, the system being a& 
tuUows: — if a crop of Perennial or Italian Eye-grass seed is. 
desired, it is sown with the com crop, a small mixture of 
t lover being added for the purpose of increasing the value of the 
hay. The year following the corn crop the Eye-gi*ass is cut, put 
into sheaves, stocked and harvested in precisely the same manner 
us the corn crop is saved. The seed is then threshed and 
^old at the nearest market to seed collectors. Many thousands- 
of tons of seed are grown in this way in Ireland. I am well 
:icquainted with two west country farmers who many years ago- 
began to grow mangolds for seed, and so successful have they 
l>een that they have now a widely -spread and highly profitable 
rmmection. 

It is, of course, essential that farmers entering upon the 
business of seed growing should be personally interested in the 
work, and it is equally important that the crops should be 
iHider the control of a superior and careful workman — not 
necessarily a man specially trained and able by hybridisation ta 
produce fresh sorts of seeds — as many gardeners can — but a 
nian who will take such pride in his work as will lift him out 
«»f the ordinary grooves which are open to the average farm 
labourer. 

Special Crops for Market. 

The growth of special crops for market — market-gardenin<j^ 
as some prefer to describe it — has been so often discussed that 
little good will be done by retracing the old ground here. It 
is, however, a most important subject, deserving of far more 
attention than it has yet received in many districts. There 
are few farms that do not comprise one or more fields admirably 
adapted for the growth of such crops as table peas, French 
^•eans, celery, early cabbages, turnips, email fruit, herbs, &c. ; 
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and still fewer farms that do not include an orchard capable of 
improvement or extension. It has often been a source of 
wonder to me why the small, but special crops, should be 
neglected and despised by the majority of farmers. Their 
cultivation certainly requires more skill, more care, and pro- 
portionally more capital, than ordinary farm crops, and under 
■capable and consistent management they are usually far more 
profitable. 

Outside the counties of Kent and Worcester it is a rare 
occurrence to find a man specially kept to work in the orchaitls, 
and, similarly, except in parts of the counties of Kent, Essex, 
Bedford, Lincoln, Warwick, Worcester, and Cheshire, few 
farmers hire a man specially to grow the smaller class of crops 
mentioned above. On the few farms where special crops are 
scientifically and systematically grown, a suitable area is 
usually set apart for their cultivation, and a reliable man 
trained in such work is placed in charge, who also assists in 
the preparation for market and disposal of the crops, which hy 
this means prove a profitable adjunct to the farm without m 
any way interfering with the ordinary operations on the holding. 

Systematic Poultry Bearing. 

One other subject shall complete my illustrations. Unfor- 
tunately it is a well-worn theme — I refer to poultry. On the 
majority of farms the income from poultry is regarded as the 
pin-money of the farmer's wife, the amount being too insig- 
nificant to enter in the farm accounts. The poultry in most 
cases is managed in a haphazard fashion, the whole being kept 
at the homestead, so that the fowls may pick up much of the 
food they require in and about the buildings. No particular 
person is told off to feed them, to collect the eggs, or to super- 
intend rearing or marketing. These things get done somehow, 
and a small sum is annually at the disposal of the farmer's 
wife, with which she is generally satisfied, and consequently 
sees no reason to bother her spouse with such details as poultry 
profits ; and so things drift. 

Here and there signs are, however, not wanting that the 
younger generation of farmers are disposed to make a speciality 
of poultry rearing. On some farms, particularly in the 
Midlands, one may observe portable poultry houses in many 
of the pasture fields, in which some fifty head of poultry are 
kept, and around these, during the summer months, numerous 
•chicken coops may be seen. One or two instances have come 
prominently under my notice, and I was struck to find sucli 
good results from systematic management of poultry. In these 
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< ases a man is employed solely in attending to the poultry, his 
time being fully occupied on his rounds from house to house in 
iVeding, rearing, &c., and in pi^paring eggs and fowls for 
market I admit that it is, at present, most unusual to find an 
intelligent poultry-man on a farm ; but why this is so I fail to 
understand. Poultry are a natural bye-product of the farm — 
just as sheep are a main product — and, as such, they are 

< apable of being turned to profitable account. Possibly in a 

I cw years' time we shall find many farmers priding themselves 
<m being successful specialists in poultry rearing, just as we 
now find men proud of their success in stock rearing. 

In commercial circles those firms who have made a speciality 
««f some article are invariably able to manufacture superior 
tfoods at a lower cost than others who devote less attention to 
die same production, and in this way many fortunes have been 

I I Hide. There is no reason why a similar result should not 
(^ 'How from the like methods in agriculture. 



IV. — The Cultivation of Cider Apples. 
By John Ettle, F.E.H.S. 

Tx Great Britain at the present time orchards occupy about 
24:0,000 acres, and of this total about 80,000 acres are situate 
in the three chief cider counties of Somerset, Hereford, and 
Devon. The percentage of orchards bearing cider apples is not 
.ji\'en in the Eetums of the Board of Agriculture, but in the 
three counties above mentioned it would probably be about 
seventy-five per cent. The cultivation of vintage varieties is 
<iiminishing in favour of others grown for dessert and culinary 
purposes, but the encouragement given by the Board of Agri- 
culture should induce farmers and others, especially in the 
<^i(ler counties, to pay more attention to vintage fruits. I know 
many people will not agree with me in recommending the 
cultivation of cider rather than market varieties. I do so, 
however, in the case of the counties above-mentioned, because, 
although nearly every county can produce good eating and 
cooking apples, only in the cider counties can apples that will 
make good rich eider be grown. 

Conditions essential to Cultivation. 

The following conditions are essential in the cultivation of 
apples for the production of the best cider : — 
(1.) Suitable soils. 
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(2.) Suitable varieties. 

(3.) Good planting, including mulching, &c. 

(4.) Strict attention to pruning, especially while trees are 

young. 
(5.) Assistance to heavy cropping trees by application « t" 

manures. 
(6.) Good supports and fencing. 
(7.) Prevention of attacks of insect and fungoid pest?. 

Suitable Soils. 

The soil often varies considerably, even within the sjiau- 
occupied by one orchard, and the produce of the trees is 
materially affected thereby. A few weeks since, in one of or.i 
chief cider districts in Somerset, a farmer showed me an orchani 
growing the same varieties throughout, from one side of whiiU 
good cider could be made, while only very inferior cider couM 
be made from the other side. The orchard was on a slope, hu: 
it was not the lower or upper ends that varied so much as the 
two sides. 

The following are the names of the winners of the Champi^'U 
Medals offered by the Bath and West and Southern Countie- 
Society for cider, and particulars of the soils upon which tlu- 
apples were grown : — . 



o 



Date. 



[Exhibitor. 



1896 Mr. Tilley, Somerset Heavy clay. 

1897 (^^ijevon'' "''^^'^.';^' :^"'Z^' ^''']':] Alluvial on red BanO^ioDa 

1898 Mr. Tilley, Somerset I Heavy clay. 

1899 I Mr. Tilley, Somerset i Heavy clay on blue lias. 

1900 , Yeomaus, Bros., Hereford I Clay. 

1901 I Rev. E. P. Spur way, Someraet .. .. ' Strong loam over day. 

1902 I Crofts and Son, Somerset , Heavy, with clay subsoil. 



These particulars indicate that where clay is present the be^t 
results are obtained. If I were planting chiefly for cider, ami 
could choose my soil, I should select one with a deep rich loam 
on top and a well drained clay as sub-soil. That the clay 
should be well drained is imperative. Unfortunately, verj^ fe^\ 
planters can select their soil, and many others will not take tlit- 
necessaiy trouble before planting their trees to improve suih 
soils as they have. Shallow soils can be deepened, light soil> 
made more retentive, and heavy soils rendered more workabL' 
without a very great deal of expense. One of the best mediuin> 
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for this purpose is road scrapings, with parings of roadside 
curf, and leaves that fall on the road. The best scrapings 
^^()uld be from roads where limestone is used. Tlie lime 
Nvould be of great use to trees ; the scrapings would render a 
lii^^ht soil more retentive ; and the leaves would make a heavy 
si»il more workable. The compost as a whole could also be 
used to deepen a shallow soil, as is explained later od. 

Planting, including Mulching, etc. 

The farmer should personally superintend the marking out 
of stations and the distance apart for the trees. A chain tape, 
some good stout pegs about a foot long, a mallet, and a long 
l>iece of string for a line, are the only requisites. 

Starting in a corner, and presuming the trees are to be 
10 yards apart, the first peg A would be driven in 5 yards from 
I. and II. respectively, as given in the diagram, Fig. 1. The 
next trees B and C and the rest of the first row would be 
10 yards apart, and o yards from the fence. The pegs for row 
one beiQg in position, to get the stations for the second row, a 
jiiece of string 10 yards long, allowing for a loop at each end, is 
necessary. Pat one loop over A peg, and, with a pointed stick 
in the other loop, using the string like a pair of compasses in 
<1 rawing, make a mark a a in the grass; next shift the string 
from A to B, make another mark in the grass, b b, and where 
the two marks cut or cross each other, drive in the peg for 1). 
Keeping the string on B, make a third mark, b b, shift from B 
to C, and make the mark, c c, and where the two cross drive in 
the peg for E. 

If there is a straight fence on either side of the field, the 
tirst row should be pegged out nearest to it. With a little 
j)ractice two people can do this work very quickly, and a man 
and a boy can do it as well as two men. . The trees will be 
planted diagonally, or on what some call the " hit and miss " 
system, the best for all kinds of planting, whether fruit trees or 
cabbage plants. It is better than planting on the square, as by 
this method about fifteen per cent, more trees can be planted in 
an acre of land. 

A further reference to the diagram will show us that each 
three trees form the points of an equi-lateral triangle. The trees 
are 10 yards apart each way, from A to B, B to D, and D to A 
respectively, but the rows A, B, C, and I), E, F will be only 
iibout 8J yards apart, instead of 10 yards apart as they would 
be if planted on the square. 

The correct distances apart for trees vary according to 
<iuality of soils. In rich heavy loams 12 yards is none too 
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much, some give even more. In medium soils 10 yards, and in 
poorer soils 8 yards would be sufficient ; but it is best to err on 
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the side of giving too much rather than too little room, as not 
only the trees benefit thereby, but the grass and herbage of the 
turf as well. 

As trees always look best when in straight lines, if there is 
not a straight hedge or fence on either side of the field, the 
first row should be put through the centre of the field and 
other rows measured right and left of it, odd corners being 
tilled up as far as possible. 

Making Holis or Stations. 

In grass orchards the holes should be 6 feet across. To mark 
a t> feet hole quickly and well, use a piece of string 3 feet long 
with a loop at each end. Put one loop over the peg that marks 
the station, and with a stout pointed stick in the other loop 
mark a circle in the grass 6 feet wide. This is not an important 
detail, but the finished work looks better if the holes are uni- 
form. Then cut out the turf a few inches thick and place it in 
two heaps on opposite sides of the hole. Next dig out the 
soil to the depth of a deep spade or spit, putting it in two other 
heaps ; with the crumbs of soil shovelled out, the hole will be 
about 15 inches deep. Next dig over the sub-soil, and if it is 
heavy clay it should be thrown out. If good it should be well 
broken up, and then trodden down quite firmly so as to prevent 
sinking after the trees are planted. On this sub-soil some 
]>lanters return the turf, a good plan on heavy soils. On light 
soils it is better to put the turf upside down over the roots 
after they are covered with fine soil, as it keeps them firmer. 
If the clay sub-soil has been thrown out, the road-scraping 
compost, well mixed with other soil, should replace it. 

Staking ob Fencing. 

This should be done, or partly done, before planting. If 
standard trees are to be grown in cultivated soil one stout stake 
is sufi&cient, with wire round the tree to keep ofif rabbits and 
hares. The stake is first driven firmly into the sub-soil and 
the tree planted on the side farthest away from the prevailing 
winds, so that, when tied, the tree blows away from the stake 
and is not so likely to be chafed. This is better than planting 
the tree and then driving in the stake, as the point of the 
stake may injure some of the best roots. A good method of 
staking, tying, and wiring is given in Fig. 2. Tied in this 
way, chafing is impossible so long as the ties are kept 
good. 

Probably the best method — a rather expensive one — of 
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fencing trees is the one that is most common in Somerse' 
where fencing is done. Two uprights are used, 7 feet 6 incbt-s 
long, by 4 inches wide, and 2 inches thick, when in positio: 
being 2 feet in the ground. The cross-pieces are 2 feet lona 
4 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. All the wood is larch, well 
pickled, and the uprights cost T^rf. each, and Id, each fui 
pickling. The cross-pieces cost 3s. M. per 100 feet run, >< 
that with six cross-pieces on each side, or twelve in all, the 
cost of wood is 2s. 1 Jrf. per tree. Two cross-pieces are nailel 




Fi«. 2. 



on, and the fence is put in position, 2 feet in the groiiii<l 
before the tree is planted. It looks better if the uprights ai* 
placed in such a way that they are in a line with the row <>: 
trees and not cross-wise. 

Sometimes three uprights are used, but it costs more, ami 
they are not much more eflBcient, especially lif old barrel staves 
are used as cross-pieces with the two uprights. Such fencini.' 
should last as long as the trees require it. Sawing and patt 
fixing can be done in wet weather. The other cross-piece- 
could be fixed at leisure. 
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Paunino Hoots and Planting Trees. 

After the supports or fences are in their places, planting is 
jnoceeded with ; but before this is done the roots must be gone 
<tver carefully, and all the bruised ends cut away with a strong 
.sharp knife. This will allow them to heal over quickly, and 
t brow out young roots to feed the tree when it begins to grow. 
I'nless this is done the cuts on the roots are like saw-cuts on 
i)ranchea,and will not heal over but die away, and consequently 
the tree has not the chance to grow which it should have. In 
j>runing the roots when the tree is stood upright, the cuts 
.sliould be made from the under side upwards, and there should 
be a sloping cut, so that the tree, when planted, will "sit" on 
the soil. Now place the tree in the hole to see if it is right 
as to depth. A good guide for this is the soil-mark on the 
stem of the tree, which should be level with the sm*face of the 
:soil on each side of the hole, or a few inches higher. 

In planting, the work of two persons is required: one to 
hold the tree in position and spread out the roots, the other 
to fill in the soil. Each layer of roots should be spread out 
separately, and, if necessary, the roots should be pegged down 
in their places, so as to keep them quite straight, and give 
them a gentle downward slope. If there should be a carrot- 
or tap-root it must be cut off; but in most cases this tap-root 
would have been properly stopped when the young stocks were 
transplanted in the nursery. As the roots are spread out, 
work in some of the best and finest soil all round them (one 
layer at a time), and tread firmly down as the work proceeds. 
When all are covered, the top layer of roots should be about 
3 or 4 inches below the surface of the soil, but on clay soils 
shallower planting would be better. It is decidedly not a 
i:<>od plan to replace the turf over the soil, as it prevents the 
air entering freely to the roots, and it has been proved over 
and over again that trees do better without the turf growing 
over the roots. K not placed in the bottom of tlie hole, it 
should be chopped up and worked in as planting proceeds, 
,i;rass downwards, and then trodden firmly in. Firm planting 
is most important, as roots have a better anchorage in firm soil 
than in loose, more plant food is within their reach in a given 
space, and the growth of the branches will be sturdy and more 
likely to produce fruiting spurs. Every little fibrous root 
should be carefully preserved in planting, as these are the 
feeders. Some nurserymen do not seem to understand this, as 
they send away trees without any packing material around 
them, with the result that the fibrous feeding roots shrivel and 

VOL. xiir. — F. s. E 
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die, and the trees cannot grow well in the spring, as there i- 
notiiing to keep them supplied with nourishment. 

The transplanting of a tree is the most critical incident nf 
its life. It has been " nursed " in the nursery, and, when i: 
is taken from there to be sent away, it is much in the posi- 
tion of a boy or a girl sent away from home for the iil^l 
time. 

The purchaser should visit the nursery where the trees aiv 
growing and select his trees. He should then have the holes 
dug, stakes or fencing prepared, and a little better soil got 
ready, if necessary, so that when the trees arrive they can !»♦' 
planted at once. The trees when planted should be tied 
securely to prevent the roots shifting, and provision should lu- 
made for keeping away rabbits, hares, &c. To prevent the soil 
becoming too dry in the summer, a mulching of straw dun- 
should be spread all over the surface of the holes. A good 
barrow-load per tree is suflScient, and this will prevent evapora- 
tion of moisture from the soil. Peat-moss litter manure is a> 
good as, if not better than, straw dung, and is sometimes moiv 
easily obtained. Failing either of these cut grass or fern will 
make a fairly good substitute. 

Attention to Pruning while Tbees are Yoitng. 

There is a good old proverb which says " Train up a child," 
&c., and this is equally applicable to fruit trees. The only 
training practicable after trees are planted in the orchard i^ 
in the pruning, and a man skilful with his knife can make hi< 
trees grow almost any way he desires. The difficulty in country 
places is to get a man who understands pruning young trees. 
those who can prune old orchard trees being much more easily 
found. Any one who plants trees should learn how to prune 
them, and he will find it very interesting work. This know- 
ledge can be obtained from the county instructors in gardenini:. 
by either attending the classes arranged by the Educaticm 
Committees, or by securing a visit to a particular orchard l>y 
the instructor. 

The question whether it is better to prune a young tree in tlie 
early spring or late winter after it is planted, or to let it stand 
a year before pmning, has been made the subject of experi- 
ment, and has very generally resulted in favour of the first- 
named method. The results of experiments by the writer ari- 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 

The trees, at planting, were as near as possible of the same 
size and shape, and of the same age — four years. They were 
planted late in February, 1901, such late planting bein-^ 
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wood on each branch. If left longer unpruned it would lia\t 
made a straggling head, probably breaking down with th- 
weight of fniit, and to prevent this it had to be cut-back nnu!. 
harder than it would have been the lirat year. 

Another tree was left unpruned for the firat two years, and, .<- 
it was a variety that bore freely in a young stage, the branclit^^ 
had this year to be tied loosely together to support each othei 
In pruning, as in other experiments, things are occasional Iv 




Fio. 4. 



done in a wrong way, and undoubtedly this was so in thi> 
case. 

PauxixG Old Tuees. 

If constant attention is given to pruning young trees, and is 
continued till they are well on to middle age, they will be good 
and symmetrical when they are old. But supposing a ti-ee i> 
forty years old, has grown well, and never been pruned sinct^ it 
was planted, it is an unthankful, if not impossible, task tu 
bring it into good condition. If we endeavour to do so, wt- 
have to cut away such a lot of wood that the tree looks very 
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naked. It is better therefore to proceed with caution, and 
not do the pruning all at once. 

In such a case the first thing would be to cut away all 
nnder-branches that either are shaded by others above them, 
<n are bending down within the reach of cattle, as well as such 
wood as is in the centre of the tree. Any fruit borne on these 
1 ranches would be of very little use for cider, as it would 
l»e very watery. The more fruit is exposed to the sun the 
more sugar it contains when mature, and the more sugar it 
c<jn tains the better cider it produces. 

The next year the trees should be gone over again and the 
outer branches attended to, the worst of those that cross each 

• •ther or show a tendency to grow inwards being cut away. It 
is not necessary to thin cider apple trees so severely as dessert 
and culinary varieties, size being the great essential with the 
latter, whereas medium-sized will make as good cider as large 
fruit. 

There are many methods of pruning, but I have found a 

• urved aerial pruning saw, fixed to a long pitchfork handle, veiy 
convenient. Unless the trees are tall, the work can be better 

• lone from the ground, where it is easier to see which branches 
-should be removed than when one is in the tree itself. The 
handle should be made with a catch at the end, so that the saw 
ran be removed and replaced by an aerial chisel, with which 
the saw-cuts can be pared over, so as to allow the wounds to 
heal and the bark in time to grow over the cuts. Without 
this paring over they never heal. 

Every one who has an orchard should learn how to prune 
and not rely on others to do it. Some men who undertake the 
work do it as it should be done, but in some districts it is 
difficult to get competent men. An example of this came 
under my notice last year, where the operator had evidently 
i:ained his idea of pruning from seeing badly-pruned pyramid 
"1 bush trees in a garden, as he cut back all the young wood on 
the outside of the tree and left the under-branches and inside 
wood almost untouched. His employer has since attended 
'lemonstrations and will in future do his own pruning. 

Application of Manures. 

I have no hesitation in saying that that part of a farm which 
leceives the least attention as regards adequate manuring is 
the orchard. 

Most people seem to expect trees to go on bearing not only 
year after year, but generation after generation, with no assist- 
ance but what they get from the manure of animals feeding 
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there, which manure, unless the animals are receiving somethinL: 
more than the grass of the orchard, is practically valueless. 
Sheep folded in an orchard and fed, or pigs running in an 
orchard and fed, enrich the soil, and the trees oxe greatly bene- 
fited thereby, but unless this is the case, the orchards should 
receive some manurial treatment. 

The most economical way of manuring trees is by using 
tank manure, a ton of which, unless diluted with surface water 
or water draining from roofs of buildings, &c., is worth two tons 
of dung, as will be found on reference to any good book on 
agricultural chemistry. 

In every farmyard there should be a tank into which the 
drainings of stables, cow-stalls, and pig-styes should run. If a 
chain pump is attached to the tank and a horse-barrel provided, 
the liquid can be carted out from time to time as the tank fills. 
A spreader should be fixed on the barrel, and the horse should 
be led very slowly up one side of a row of trees and down the 
other. As a good spreader should cover nine feet each way, 
most of the roots will be manured. For younger trees the 
spreader should be removed and a few pailsful poured round 
each tree as may be thought necessary. 

A still easier way of utilising liquid manure is sometimes 
seen when the tank is at a higher elevation than the orchard. 
A drain is carried from the former to the latter, a surface drain 
or fuiTOw is cut along the top of the orchard, and other furrows 
-cut from this down the slope, to be stopped or opened as 
desired. Tliis latter method is, however, offensive, and does 
not spread the manure all over the ground, but it is better than 
the liquid being allowed to run to waste as is too often the case. 

Artificial manures are sometimes more useful than farm- 
yard manure, especially when an orchard is distant from the 
home yard, for, being more portable, they are more easily 
carted about and applied. When we know what a particular 
crop requires, we can give it its special plant food better hv 
the use of a mixture of artificial manures than by means of 
dung. 

The special elements of plant food required by apples are 
phosphates, potash, and lime, large proportions of these being 
found in analyses of the ashes of the wood and fruit respectively, 
but the proportion of each would vary with different soils, and 
the most variable would be the amount of potash and lime. 

As most clay soils are rich in potash, phosphates and lime 
are the most necessary for them. Peaty, chalky, gravelly, 
and sandy soils are poor in potash, so the proportion of the 
latter for such soils should be increased. Soils on the lime- 
stone, lias, and chalk formations are naturally rich in lime, 
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iliough it is not in a readily available form, and therefore an 
4ipplication of fresh slaked lime will do apple trees in such soils 
ii great deal of good. Lime is also of the first importance for 
sweetening old, sour orchard turf and soil, and is one of the 
best things to use for getting rid of moss, both in soils and on 
trees. 

For heavy soils, potash, as mentioned above, is scai'cely 
required, consequently only phosphates and lime are needed ; 
but these should be used separately. There is a great variety 
of phosphatic manures, but only those most easily obtainable 
will be mentioned. 

Superphosphate, probably the commonest of phosphatic 
manures, being also quickly soluble, reaches the roots of trees 
soon after it is applied if the weather be showery. The 
^[uantity per acre, if used alone, should be not less than 
4> cwt. The results would, however, be better if it were mixed 
with an equal quantity of dissolved bones, as in this case the 
superphosphate would act first, and when the goodness from 
it had been used up, the dissolved bones, being less soluble, 
would be available. An equal quanity of eacli should be used 
j)er acre, and the best time to apply it is February or March, 
so that by the time the manures are dissolved and washecl 
<lown to the roots, the latter becoming active would get the 
full benefit of them. 

Basic slag is a phosphatic manure, but is of very little uae 
ou dry soils, as they do not contain enough moisture to dissolve 
it. Its best results are on clay and other heavy soils. As 
it dissolves so slowly, it should be applied in November to 
be of use the following year. 

Kainit is the most easily obtainable of potash manures. It 
<loes not dissolve easily, and is, therefore, not quickly washed 
out of the soil. On such soils as require it (mentioned on 
page 54), the dressing should be from 5 to 10 cwt. per acre, or, 
it' a full dressing is required, mix superphosphate and dissolved 
bones with it in equal proportions, and use the mixture at the 
same rate. Potash manures will assist in heightening the 
colour of apples. 

lime is best used newly slaked, and early in the year, in 
<liiantities varying for heavy, sour clay, hea^y soil, and light 
soil respectively, from 8 to 4 tons per acre. 

Most of the dressings recommended are full ones, but the 
turf, acting as a filter, would retain a great deal of the plant 
food. 

If fruit trees, either in orchards or gardens, were given 
more assistance by systematic manuring, we should not hear 
so much of trees bearing only every other year. Carrying a 
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heavy crop one year, they exhaust the soil and themselves, and 
liave not sufficient strength without some manurial assistance 
to perfect fruit buds for the following year. 

Eenovation of Trees by Beobapting. 

In a large number of orchards trees are found bearing 
apples of little use for cider-making or for anything else. 
Many of them are chance seedlings, the names of which are 
unknown. Being seedling trees, they are usually stronj^ 




Fig. 5. 

<]jrowers, making good stems and heads, with healthy bark. 
It matters little what the age of the trees is, grafts will " take " 
well on them, if the bark is clean and healthy. 

When a tree is to be re-grafted, the branches should be cut 
off about a month before grafting time, and about a foot 
higher up than where the grafts would be inserted. Then at 
grafting time they should be cut down to the desired height, 
making clean cuts to graft in. The right height for grafting- 
must be decided by the state of the bark. It may be possible 
to do it on the main branches, as in Fig. 5, but if the bark 
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is not healthy, then we must go higher up till we find it in 
good condition. 

The best method of inserting grafts in the large branches is- 
that one known as crown, rind, or bark grafting. This is also 
the simplest of all methods, and the way to set about it is to 
cut oflf the branch with a sloping cut (if it is growing upright), 
so that the moisture will not stand on the cut surface. Pare 
tiie cuts over very carefully with a good knife, so that the 
l»ark will heal up. The graft is prepared by making a cut on 
one side, about two inches long, perfectly smooth and straight, 
and tapering to a thin point. The top of the cut should be 
opposite a bud, which will, when inserted, be about level with 
the cut-off end of the stock, so that when it grows, the graft 
will swell by the junction with the stock, and a stronger union 
hetween the two will result. Another important detail in 
luaking the graft is to see that the leading bud, or the end bud 
making the leading and strongest shoot, is pointing away from 
the stock and towards the outside of the tree. 

Preparing the stock is much more simple. A cut, about 
two inches long, is made in the bark, but only just through it, 
at the top of the stock. Then with a piece of hard wood or 
hone, shaped like the end of the graft and about the same size, 
make a receptacle for the graft by carefully pushing the wood 
or bone down between the bark and wood, lifting the bark a 
little on each side of the cut. If the sap is flowing freely the 
hark should part easily; otherwise it is better to leave the 
work for a time until it does. The graft is then inserted, 
keeping the cut side next to the wood, with the bark over- 
lapping it a little on each side. Tie in securely with matting 
or very soft string, and cover the cuts where grafts are inserted 
^vith wax. Clay is more commonly used, but wax is cleaner,. 
just as efl5cient, and gives not the least harbour for American 
lUight and other pests. Recipes for making wax, and the way 
to use it, are given on page 58. Three or four grafts can be 
put on each branch, an4, if possible, they should be on the side 
where the bark is thickest, as they will there grow more freely. 

Another method of grafting is '* the cleft or split." The 
stock is split, a wedge is inserted to keep the cleft open, and 
the bark on both sides of the cut is made perfectly smooth. 
The graft is made ready by a wedge-shaped cut on each side 
ahout two inches long. Two grafts can be put in, one on each 
side, so that the bark of both grafts and stock fit together 
nicely. Draw out the wedge, and the cleft, closing up, holds. 
the grafts firmly ; tie in and wax over. Grafts take very well 
this way, but sometimes the moisture standing in the cleft 
causes the wood to decay. 
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When crown or rind grafting has been done, the grafts are 
liable to be blown out by the wind, not so much perhaps in the 
first as in the second year. This may be obviated to a great 
extent by cutting the young branches hard back in the winter 
after grafting. The grafts on the tree in Fig. 5 " took " well, and 
were cut back as in Fig. 6. This caused them to grow more 
stoutly, and close to the stock. Had they been left their full 
length, the leverage would have been greater when they began to 
grow again, making them more liable to be blown or broken out. 




Fio. 6. 

Grafting wax can be used either warm or cold, warm bein<? 
best. To use warm the following are good recipes : — (1) Equal 
parts by weight of kerosene wax, burgundy pitch, and olive oil, 
melted together, (2) Three parts or pounds of resin, the same 
amount of beeswax, and two parts of tallow. The latter is 
rather objectionable owing to its smell while melting. 

To use cold, mix one pound ot* yellow or kerosene wax, one 
pound of turpentine, half a pound of burgundy pitch, and a 
quarter of a pound of mutton suet. Melt altogether, and, when 
cool, apply with a piece of smooth flat wood, or, what is still 
better, a putty knife. 
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The wax does not become quite hard, and is pushed ofif by 
tlie grafts when they grow freely. When it is seen that the 
*:rafts have taken, a strand or two should be cut or loosened to 
prevent the ties pinching them. 

A handy " contrivance " for use with warm grafting wax 
may be made with a couple of old tins. The one I use is made 
from a biscuit tin with a double lid and a golden syrup tin. A 
liole, about an inch square, is cut in the centre of the inner lid, 
and a smaller one on each side for ventilation. The small 




Fig. 7. 

lamp, which burns petroleum, can be made by a handy fitter 
Irom a piece of waste copper pipe about three inches long, with 
<in ordinary burner fitted. It is placed in the biscuit tin so 
tliat the flame is directly under the centre hole in the inner 
lid; over this stands the syrup tin containing wax, which is 
^ept nicely melted, and can be applied with a small paint brush. 
<^ee Fig. 7.) 

Insect and otheb Pests. 

Insect pests may be divided into two sections, those living 
^•y suction and those by biting. Tlie former exist chiefly on 
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the sap and have to be destroyed by the application of insecti- 
cides to their bodies, but the latter feed on the leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit, and can therefore be got rid of by putting poison o\\ 
the leaves and fruit of the trees affected. 

In the first section, the American Blight is one of the most 
troublesome, especially with apples. It attacks young trees in 
the nursery, very frequently at the junction between graft and 
stock. In older trees it gets into crevices and bruises in the. 
bark, and propagates very rapidly, causing swollen — sometimes 
mis-named " cankery " — wounds, which are really very differeni 
to canker. 

The blight can easily be detected by a white flul!}' 
substance that exudes from its body. It can be checker 1 
entirely on young trees by dressing them during the winter 
and summer as mentioned below. In the winter, petroleum 
brushed carefully into the infested places will kill every insect 
it touches. In the following summer, watch carefully to see if 
any have been overlooked, and, should such be the case, brush 
a little methylated spirit or any good insecticide well into the 
affected parts. 

On older trees blight is more difficult to get rid of, and on 
big orchard trees its extinction is practically impossible ; but, 
where practicable, the same winter dressing should be applied 
all over infested parts of the tree. Then cut away any diseased 
bark round the parts most affected, and paint them over with 
warm grafting wax. Watch carefully in the following summer, 
and, if the blight reappears, dress as advised in the case of 
young trees. 

Other aphides, closely allied to the American Blight, are the 
green and blue flies that cause the leaves on apple trees to curl 
up and shrivel. With these, as with any pest, prevention is 
better than cure, and, where trees have been infested with them 
in the previous summer, the following preparation, if carefully 
sprayed over the trees, should destroy any insects or eggs 
remaining. It should be used in the winter when the buds are 
dormant, as the petroleum would be injurious to opening buds 
and leaves. Take four ounces of soft soap (the best obtainable) 
and put it in a saucepan with a quart of soft water. Let it 
gently come to the boil, carefully stirring it the while. When 
the soap is well mixed, add two wineglassfuls of petroleum, 
first removing the saucepan from the fire to prevent accidents. 
The oil will mix readily with the soapy water and form what 
is termed the soft soap and petroleum emulsion. Add sufficient 
hot soft water to make a gallon, and spray it on the trees as hot 
as the hands can bear it. 

In the following summer, as soon as the leaves unfold. 
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spray the trees with a mixture of two ounces of soft soap, and 
the extract from four ounces of quassia chips (obtained by 
boiling the quassia for at least half an hour), added to a gallon 
of soft water.- Spray this on the trees with a fine sprayer, and 
repeat the process two or three times at intervals of a fortnight. 
Of course it is easier to make up larger quantities at a time in 
above proportions. 

The Apple Scale is a minute insect, about three times as 
long as it is broad, and, resembling the colour of the bark, it 
may pass imnoticed. It injures the bark by piercing it, and 
the tree by sucking the sap. One little scale would not do 
much damage, but, when a square inch of bark is attacked by 
hundreds, the tree sooner or later suffers. When the insects 
are cleared off, the bark will have a scabby appearance. In the 
winter the old insects die, and their dead scaly skeletons shelter 
the eggs for producing the next generation. Trees so affected 
.should be dressed during the winter with gas-water (called by 
.some ammoniacal liquor) obtained from gas-works. In applying 
it use a soft scrubbing brush and well scrub the bark, as this 
Nvill remove the old scale and destroy the eggs. As soon as 
the sap rises in the spring any eggs that may be left will be 
hatching, and to kill these the soft soap and petroleum emulsion 
vshould be used on the wood of the trees, or, when the petroleum 
would injure the leaves, quassia extract should be used instead. 

The worst of the biting pests is the Winter Moth Cater- 
pillar, which eats the leaves and blossoms of the apple and 
other trees. When attacks of these are feared, spray the trees, 
while the buds are dormant, well with soft soap and petroleum, 
or the alkali wash as given for moss and lichen. This should 
destroy the eggs. When the flowering is over spray with a 
solution of soft soap and Paris green, made by boiling" 2 lbs. 
soft soap in enough soft water to dissolve it, mix in one ounce 
of Paris green (in paste form) and add water up to twenty 
gallons. Keep well stirred and spray on trees as a "mist," 
not using enough to make it run off the trees like rain. 

There are many other insect pests which it would take too 
long to describe here, but a description of their full life history 
will be found in the leaflets issued by the Board of Agriculture. 

Canker. 

This is a fungus {Necii^a ditissima), and is often confounded 
Nvith American Blight, the wounds caused by the latter beinfj 
often called canker. They are, however, in no way similar, as 
the canker is a vegetable parasite, while the blight is an insect 
and belongs to the animal kingdom. . The effect of their attacks 
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is also dififerent, although we sometimes find both in the same 
place of infestation. The difference in the wounds caused by 
them Ls that round the wounds caused by canker there is very 
little swelling, whereas the blight always causes swellings. 

The canker is propagated in much the same way as the 
potato disease and other fungi, by means of spores. Blown 
about by the wind, or carried from one tree to another by the 
lingers in pruning, &c., if there happens to be a wound or 
bruise in the bark, the spores germinate, and, making the bark 
their host, grow in it, and as they grow the bark decays in 
curious long-shaped rings. In about three years it will spread 
aU round a fairly large branch, and kill it ; smaller branches 
are killed in a few months. 

To prevent canker the trees should be given an opportunity 
to grow in a healthy manner and then, if attacked, they will 
not suffer so much as unhealthy trees, which succumb much 
more readily than healthy ones to attacks of all kinds of peste. 
When the trees are at rest they should be sprayed with a 
strong solution of spraying powder as sold for potato disease 
prevention, or one of the following preparations : 

Bordeaux Mixture. Suspend in a bag in a wooden or copper 
vessel six pounds of copper sulphate and dissolve in three gallons 
of water. In another barrel slake four pounds of lime, and 
then cover with water to exclude air. This will be sufficient 
for fifty gallons of spraying solution. In mixing, pour in the 
copper sulphate solution first and then add the lime, straining 
both through a very fine sieve or coarse canvas. Only such 
quantity as is required for use should be mixed at a time. 
Spray on trees with a fine spray as advised for the Paris green 
solution. 

Veltha Emulsion. This is a proprietary article which I 
have proved to be effective in preventing the spread of canker 
to the young branches. 

Neither of these preparations will check the disease when it 
is in the bark, as it cannot then be touched by them, but if the 
canker has not got too great a hold on a branch it can be 
checked by first painting with, and then rubbing in well, either 
of the preventives. Then cut away diseased bark and paint 
over with grafting wax as described for American Blight. 

Moss AND Lichen. 

These also are vegetable parasites, and, though said to be 
more prevalent in damp situations, are as frequently found in 
higher and drier ground. The following remedies will in most 
cases be found effective : — 
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(1) Dust fresh slaked lime well over the trees while they 
are damp. This is not a pleasant occupation, but if a bag made 
of very coarse sacking is half filled with lime and attached to 
an apple pole, the dusting can be done without much incon- 
\'enience to the person using it, if he stands on the wind- 
ward side. 

(2) Make a wash by dissolving one pound of caustic soda in 
hot water, and add one pound of commercial carbonate of 
l»otash. Dissolve in another vessel half a pound of soft soap,, 
mix the whole together and add water to make ten gallons. 
This wash can only be used when the buds are dormant, and 
great care should be exercised in its application, as it has a 
burning eflTect on skin and clothes. An old suit of clothes 
should be worn while using it, and a pair of india-rubber gloves 
on the hands. 

A good sprayer for tall trees is a semi-rotary pump fixed to a 
petroleum barrel. Armoured rubber hose is the most economical 
lor use with the machine, as it lasts much longer. The spraying 
should be done on a calm day, and a nozzle used that wifi 
produce a fine spray. 

Yabistibs of Gxdeb Apples. 

If the names of market apples are bewildering, those of 
cider varieties are much more so. Most of the former can be 
recognised, but probably no man living could name all the 
latter. Hereford is, I believe, the only county where serious 
etibrts have been and are being made to classify arid name 
apples in their various sections. In Somerset I find in difierent 
districts almost entirely different varieties, only a few standard 
varieties such as Kingston Black, Jerseys, and Homers (or 
Hangdowns) being generally known. There are besides (as I 
stated when dealing with regrafting trees) many local seedlings,, 
none of which are known a few miles away from their own 
ilistrict, and no one can say whether they are of value or not 
for cider-making. I hope, however, this will be remedied in 
Somerset in time, and that steps will be taken with a view to 
•obtaining some definite information upon the subject. The 
different cider counties have also their own known particular 
varieties. Many grown in one county are not known in others. 
Two varieties, however, stand out prominently — Kingston Black 
in Somerset and Fox- whelp in Hereford. 
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V. — Til oughts on Horse Breeding, 
By Harold Sessions, F.R.C.V.S., r.H.A.S., F.E.G.S. 

Its Unckbtainties. 

On many fanns it has become an accepted axiom that breediu^ 
horses is a more uncertain business than breeding any other 
class of farm stock. The market for horses is limitexl. There 
are not the same facilities for disposing of horses at any peritxi 
of their lives as for cattle, sheep, and pigs. A horse is not 
sold on his appearance alone. He has to be docile in his dis- 
position, and to have received a certain amount of education. 
He is rarely wanted by any one until he has reached the 
age of five years, and, if he is of value, he must at that time 
have escaped the numerous accidents and ills that are common 
to colthood. 

The produce of mares also greatly varies. Sometimes the 
foals develop into big, bony, carty animals ; at other times, ami 
from the same parents, a small pony-like animal is produced. 
This also happens with cattle and sheep, but as they are sold so 
much younger, and those that are not required for breeding 
are killed before attaining their full growth, we do not notice 
the differences in size, conformation, and disposition in them ti» 
the same extent as we do in horses. I think, however, we shall 
find, if we look closer into the matter, that the uncertainly 
in breeding in a haphazard way is as great among one class of 
farm animals as it is among another. 

Where, for many generations, breeding of any one class of 
animals has been carried on with the fixed intention of 
producing a certain type, and the work has been done with 
intelligence, the produce will show great uniformity. By tliis 
means we produce our chief breeds — our Shires, Clydesdales 
Hackneys, and Thoroughbreds. 

CmEF Factobs. 

It has been well said, with regard to human beings, that 
the three chief factors in determining what we each are and 
shall be are Heredity, Early Training, and Environment. 1 
think the most suitable manner in which to consider the 
breeding of horses on farms will be to take each of these 
three conditions and to see what they really mean. 

Heredity. 

Heredity being the first and strongest influence, we may 
well begin with it. We start with the old familiar saying, 
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"Like produces like/' . That is what we have in our minds. 
( )n our farm we may have a fairly big, well-made, heavy plough 
mare. We think we will breed a big cart-horse from her, one 
tliat will grow to seventeen hand^ high and be valuable to sell 
for town use. We mate her with a big cart-horse, and on the 
principle of like producing like, we patiently wait for the 
]»ioduce to grow and turn into money. We are often dis- 
appointed to find that we have only obtained a small animal, 
something of the type of the mother, but less valuable, and we 
s]>eak of it with a little touch of bitterness as one of the 
unsatisfactory results of horse breeding. Let me supply a 
pedigree of the mare, for although she may have been on the 

6. Thoroughbred. 6. IlAckney Mare. 11. Arab. 10. Pony. 

4. HAlfTboroaglibrcd. 3. Cart Mare. O.Clydesdale. 8. Cob. 

I 1 L I 

2. Half-bred Cart Horse. 7. Farm Mare. 

I I 

LFaiMare. 

farm for years, no one, it may be, knows anything about her 
1 needing, and the produce may be like any of the immediate 
ancestors, but we cannot tell which. In one foal we may see 
ancestor No. 5, in another ancestor No. 9, or No. 8, or even No. 11, 
and if the mare has several foals, they may each have different 
< haracteristics. Another term for Heredity is Pedigree. I 
have before now heard it remarked that breeding to pedigree 
is a very useless proceeding, and that better results can be 
obtained by mating two animals that are like the animal you 
desire to produce than by attending to their pedigree. I 
venture to think that no satisfactory breeding can be carried 
out without an intelligent knowledge of pedigree. The danger 
of studying pedigree is that we may allow ourselves to give 
too much attention to individual show-yard animals instead of 
keeping in our minds the peculiar types and special charac- 
t^iristics we desire to produce. 

I was much interested in noting the effect of heredity 
(hiring a stay in North and South America. In those countries 
horse breeding is carried on so extensively that there is a much 
better opportunity of judging the general results than we get in 
England. On both continents are large numbers of nearly wild 
horses. They are under-sized and in-bred, but as saddle-horses 
in their own countries they are useful ; yet, although they are 
hardy and used to the climate, their commercial value is small. 
As the new countries get settled up and enclosed by wire fences, 
the herds of horses become unprofitable stock, and their owners 
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be;?in to think of some means by which they can improve thera 
and turn them to account. With these horses you have a fixe- 1 
type on which to begin, and one of the first problems is to 
increase their size. On some of the bigger places the mares are 
separated out, and a number, perhaps a thousand, of tli< 
strongest and best looking are mated with stallions of somt- 
known breed. Usually the breed selected for the first cross 
is the Clydesdale, though occasionally Shires or Percherouis 
are used, and, quite exceptionally, some people try Hackneys, 
Arabs, &c. If the breeder is going to do any real good, he 
must make up his mind what it is he wants to produce and 
keep breeding for that result. If a thousand mares have been 
mated with Clydesdales for some years, a stock of young half- 
breds are coming along. If out of these the best are selectcil 
and again crossed with Clydesdales, and the process repeated 
again and again, you gradually breed up a stock of animals 
that have Clydesdale characteristics, and you produce a fixed 
tjrpe. The process of fixing the type is a much longer one than 
many people imagine, and often has to be handed from father 
to son before it is completed. In breeding for a definite result 
we must pay attention to the hereditary questions involved, 
for if we do not, we must accept what comes, trustfully hoping 
some day, somehow or somewhere, it will prove profitably 
marketable. 

Eablt Tbaining. 

It may be said that with horses it is hardly needful to discu^^ 
the question of early training, but it is one that is well worth 
some consideration. In England horses are kept in small fields 
and are accustomed from their colthood to the sight of man. 
Abroad, where horses are bred in large numbers, they roam 
over great fields or even over mountains and valleys, and only 
once or twice a year are driven together and handled for a 
short period by man. The consequence ia that they are 
nervous and timid when first broken in, and it often takes a 
long time to make them thoroughly reliable and gentle. Our 
idea that a horse should be bred at the cart tail is a ven' 
excellent one, and I was never so strongly impressed witii 
this truth as when visiting some of the large horse-breedini^ 
ranches in the United States and in the Argentine. Althou^rli 
you may breed good horses on a large scale, the fact of their 
running together in great numbers makes them wild and 
much more liable to accident and injury than when they are 
always surrounded by human beings. In ,the eastern and 
some of the central parts of the United States, where thf 
American driving horse is bred, it is the common practice to 
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let the foals run alongside the traps or buggies in which their 
mothers are being driven, and in small towns you may often 
see a dozen or so mares standing in their buggies hitched up 
to posts waiting their masters' pleasure, while the colts play 
a])out the streets. The American driving horse is particularly 
reliable and docile. When only a few foals are bred on a 
f.irin, the colt can be. handled from its infancy and trained to 
1)0 docile and useful ; a small establishment has, in this respect^ 
;in advantage over a large one. 

Ekvironmskt. 

In considering the question of Environment, we at once 

approach a very practical part of horse breeding. With a 

«janty herbage and poor soil, one cannot grow a big horse. 

F«)als from big parents placed in such a position will not 

nilly develop ; they will be smaller than their parents. One 

of two things has to be done. The natural food of a locality 

has to be supplemented,, or a kind of horse suited to the 

^listrict has to be bred. In England, if you supplement 

food, you can grow almost any breed of horse to its natural 

size, but this is not so in foreign countries, for in some 

places conditions of altitude, or of heat or cold, would always 

prevent a big breed of horses being produced. It is always 

necessary before fixing on an ideal type of horse which it is 

intended to try and breed, to study carefully the conditions of 

♦ nvironment under which the process is to be carried out. If 

a district is suitable for pony breeding, it is better to try to 

)»reed a better class of pony than to attempt to breed Shires, 

tspecially if you know the conditions of soU and climate to be 

s\u h that you can never get good ones. Most of us can call 

to mind instances where horse breeding on an elaborate scale 

has been started with breeds of horses unsuited to particular 

<listricts, and the results have been disappointing. Each 

breeder has to consider what class of horse his own district 

^'ill naturally produce, for though he may often improve the 

Ireed, he will find it difficult to alter it completely. 

Bemounts. 

Horse breeding, owing to the recent demand for Remounts, 
li 1^ had a great impetus given to it, and, both in England and 
i'leign countries, thought and coasideration are being devoted 
t'^* the breeding of suitable horses. The English farmer, instead 
<ji trying to breed Eemounts, should rather endeavour to breed 

[horse of greater market value, and he will then find that he 
F 2 
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has many suitable for Bemouuts. - As I have pointed out elst 
where, those who have cheap land abroad can always undersel. 
us with inferior horses. Where the English farmer has th 
advantage is that he can produce the best, and it will pay hir;. 
best to give thought to that point. 

What is Demanded. 

The demand in the towns, in the case of cart-horses, is for v 
big, strong, sound, and perfectly broken animal. When it lacks 
any of these qualities Uie price falls, because it has to compete 
with foreign-bred horses. If it is one of the lighter breeds, i: 
must be good-looking, sound, and have perfect manners. Thi 
majority of people are ever ready to pay well for manners in ^ 
horse. The middleman or dealer's profit lies in many cases 11 
his being able to recognise in the crude article a horse whicli, 
when it has acquired manners, will be valuable. 

Soundness. 

So much has been said and written on the necessity for usin: 
only sound animals to breed from that I will not labour thai 
point here. We must, however, bear in mind that a horse tlia: 
is unsound at once depreciates in value. A cart-horse which, ii 
sound, may make 100/., may only make 30/. or 40/. if he ha- 
side-bones. A hurfter worth 250/., if sound, may, if a roarei. 
only be worth 25/. We must take it for granted that only 
sound animals are used for breeding. You may by chance bi-ee. 
sound animals from unsound parents, but it is running a grta: 
risk to try and do so ; and if you have an unsound animal, it is 
often better to take the first loss and get rid of it. 

SUMMABT. 

What I have tried to suggest by these notes is : — 

That pedigree in its broadest sense should receive mori 
consideration on a farm than it generally gets. 

That in England we have a good chance of training our 
horses and mannering them, and have an advantage in tha: 
respect over foreigners. 

That in each district our ideal should be carefully subjected 
to the possibilities of the land, and that we should not try to 
breed the impossible. 

That with the advantage of a market close to us, we shouLi 
aim at producing the animal that is most saleable. 

That where the best is wanted, the competition is almos 
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limited to our own islands, and we each have a fair chance 
of success. 

That it is better to breed a few foals on a farm where there 
is a good deal of other work going on than to try to breed 
horses as a distinct and separate business. 



YI. — Kerry and Dexter Cattle. By F. A. Hordesn, Secretary 
of the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 

A FEW years ago the Kerry and Dexter breeds of cattle were 
hardly known outside their native island, but owing, in a great 
measure, to the foresight of the late Mr. James Eobertson, of 
La Mancha, Malahide, near Dublin — who saw that they only 
required to be introduced into England for their merits to be 
recognised there — they have now taken their place as one of 
the standing breeds of the country, numbers of them being 
kept in all parts of the kingdom, and many going abroad. 

The breeds are very ancient, and are said to be nearly akin 
to the aboriginal wild cattle of England. 

The two illustrations accompanying this article represent a 
Kerry cow and a Dexter cow. Both of the animals represented 
have won prizes at the principal Shows, and are considered by 
.i^ood judges to be typical specimens of the breed. 

The Kerries and Dexters have deservedly become very 
})()pular in England, as probably no cattle give so much milk 
and butter at such little cost, and they will thrive on poor 
pasture where another breed could hardly be expected to live. 
They are consequently kept at considerably less expense than 
I he ordinary breeds, while their docility and gentleness, as well 
as handsome appearance, are important factors in their popu- 
larity. 

It is curious and interesting to note that, though they are 
now sought after for the park and home-field of many a mansion, 
they should have earned their earlier fame as the " poor man's 
< ow." As they yield, for their size, abundance of milk of good 
quality, fatten readily when required, and are both hardy and 
ei'onomical to keep, they are not undeserving of their original 
litle. 

Both the Kerries and Dexters are especially adapted to 
small holdings, where, say, two cows of a larger breed are kept, 
as, in such a case, three, if not four, of these useful little 
animals can well be maintained on the same land. They 
have a naturally strong constitution, and being exceedingly 
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hardy, are able to resist the roughest weather ; in fact, on 
their native island they will be found on the hillside wheie 
they exist with little food or shelter other than that affordtu 
by the heath and the overhanging rocks. 

The two breeds are quite distinct, the Kerry being rather uf 
the Jersey type, while the Dexter has more resemblance to a 
miniature Shorthorn. 

I am often asked which is the best milker, the Kerry cr 
the Dexter? My experience is that they are both equally 
good, and the choice is merely a matter of fancy. 

The average quantity of milk-yield per animal is from 
twelve to thirteen quarts daily, but many instances have been 
recorded where up to twenty quarts have been given, and even 
this quantity has been exceeded. 

The following particulars of what these cattle have accom- 
plished in competition with other breeds will help to show 
their capabilities. 

In 1888, at the Eoyal Counties' Show held at Bournemouth, 
a Kerry cow named " Moma," which had the Beserve number 
in the milking trials, gave more butter in proportion to the 
quantity of milk than the first or second prize cows. The 
quantities given were as follows : — 

First Prize— a Shorthorn : 4 galloDS 2 pints of milk, 1 lb. 3^ ozs. butter. 
Second Prize — ^a Jersey : 3 gallons of milk, 1 lb. 4 ozs. butter. 
Beserve and Y. H. C. — a Kerry : 2 gallous of milk, 1 lb. 1^ oze. butter. 

While it was under competition the Kerry received the green 
food only supplied by the Society, and no artificial food of any 
kind. 

In the Carcase Competition, at the Smithfield Club Sli^w 
in 1900, the Duchess of Newcastle won second prize with 
a pure Kerry heifer, which was placed before an Aberdeen 
Angus and Sussex Cross-bred and a Shorthorn and Galloway 
Cross-bred, and was beaten by only a few points by an 
Aberdeen Angus belonging to Her late Majesty. 
r- At the same Society's Show in 1901, His Majesty the King 
won first prize with a very neat Dexter, in ripe condition, 
weighing 9 cwt. 1 qr. 1 lb. This animal was also awarded the 
lOi. Silver Cup as the best animal in the Kerry, Dexter, 
Shetland and Small Cross-bred cattle classes. 

At the Dairy Show at Islington in 1901, the Kernes and 
Dexters came out very creditably, the Duchess of Newcastle's 
Kerry cow " Eillamey " making 85 • 7 points and Mr. Joseph 
Thoriey's Dexter cow, " La Mancha Bonny Lass," 86 • 7, thereby 
exceeding the standard of 75 points imposed in the Conditions. 

The breeds have not been established in England Ion;; 
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enough for many owners to have kept a true milk register, but 
several are now doing so, and this enables them to weed out 
inferior milkers as well as to dispose of their cows to better 
advantage. We may, therefore, hope to have better data in the 
future than in the past to go upon. 

Kerries and Dexters readily cross with other breeds, notably 
with the Shorthorn. An instance of this can be seen at 
Straffan, co. Kildare, where the outcome of a series of experi- 
ments carried on for many years by the late Major Barton, was 
practically a new and distinct variety. The Kerries have also 
lieen successfully crossed with the Polled Angus and Jersey 
Ijreeds, the latter cross being especially good for milking 
purposes. 

In 1892, the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society was 
instituted for promoting the interests of the breed. A few 
years after the establishment of the Society it was brought to 
its notice that the entry of EngUsh cattle in the Eoyal Dublin 
Society's Herd Book was attended by difficulty and expense 
to breeders in this country. Hence, it was decided by the 
EugUsh Society to publish a separate Herd Book in England, 
and the first volume, containing the creditable number of 
447 entries, was issued in 1900. 



VIL — Nature-Study. By JOHN C. Medd, M.A. 

Editcatiokal questions in themselves rarely appeal to th 
agricultural world. The effort, however, to make some study 
of nature a feature common to every school is an exception 
In one of its aspects it seeks to lay the foundation upon which 
the whole science of agriculture must be built. While it is 
perfectly true that the art of farming can only be learned by 
and through the farm, it is no less true that the deeper the 
knowledge of nature and the more trained the powers of obser- 
vation, the greater the likelihood of success. The taste for 
such knowledge can be most easQy acquired in childhood, 
when the mind is pliable, and the desire to investigate its 
surroundings is a child's leading characteristic. The importance 
of familiarising everyone with the simple facts of garden, field, 
and hedgerow- is no new discovery. Every serious thinker 
has insisted upon it for the past century. A generation ago 
Matthew Ameld wrote that " We are all coming to be agreed 
that an entire ignorance of the system of nature is as gross a 
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defect in our children's education as not to know that there 
was such a person as Charles the First." But in spite of tbe 
nniversal conviction that all education should be brought into 
closer contact with the realities of life, progress has been slow. 
Many causes have contributed to this. Until 1900 the 
restricted character of the code, and the system of payment bv 
results, deterred teachers in elementary schools from qualifying 
themselves for, and from introducing subjects unlikely to 
increase the school income. Nor until recently have facilities 
for becoming qualified been open to them. In secondary schools 
the value of nature-study, as a mental discipline, quite apart 
from its service as a branch of science, has not yet met with the 
recognition which it deserves. Still, -in isolated schools of 
varying grades, much useful work has been quietly going on 
for many years, notably at the Bootham School, York. It has, 
however, been comparatively unknown, and each school has 
had little in the way of advice or encouragement from outside. 
It seemed, therefore, that the time had arrived when an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded by some central exhibition for 
illustrating methods of instruction and collating individual 
experience, with the view of ascertaining what is practicable 
and expedient in teaching nature-knowledge. 

The success of the Exhibition in London last July exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. County councils, university, 
agricultural and training colleges, secondary and primarj' 
schools, readily accepted the invitation to co-operate, anJ 
exhibits also came from Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. No better evidence of the intense interest in the move- 
ment could be desired. The quantity of material sent was 
more than the large space provided by the Eoyal Botanic 
Society could conveniently accommodate. Since this was the 
first occasion upon which a similar exhibition had been held in 
any country, it was inevitable that some of the exhibits might 
not be strictly classed as nature-study. It had been considered 
advisable to allow teachers the widest latitude in selecting 
what to send, the object being to ascertain the lines upon which 
each was proceeding, and, in so far as there might be error, 
correct it by the examples of others and the expressed opinions 
of the judges. At the same time it was felt to be unwise to 
attempt any definition of nature-study. The subject should 
be as free and unfettered as Nature herself, depending for its 
exact form upon local circumstances. To confine it within 
prescribed limits or to stereotype particular methods would 
destroy its vitality. It is really immaterial whether the study 
be based upon the life of plants, insects, or animals, upon 
geology, or upon any kindred subject, provided the teacher is 
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an enthusiast, understands what he is talking about, and 
chooses that branch which is most appropriate to his environ- 
ment and resources. Nor can modes of instruction be 
determined in advance. They must necessarily vary according 
to the grade and aim of each school, and the facilities which 
each town or rural district may furnish. These facts should 
not be overlooked, for there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
engage in an endless discussion over what does or does not 
constitute nature-study, and to exclude everything which does 
not conform to some arbitrary standard. We have to be careful 
lest the faddist become master of the situation. The ultimate 
purpose of the promoters of the exhibition was to give an 
impetus to a definite reform in all education, and without any 
thought of disparaging literary culture, to emphasise by a sort 
of central object-lesson the importance of other than purely 
literary studies for the full development of the faculties of 
every child. Books alone leave untouched the powers of 
observation: they do little to stimulate the spirit of inquiry 
or to provoke an intelligent interest in the living world : 
their influence at school lies mainly in the region of memory. 
Accuracy of hand and eye, and correctness of judgment, 
which depends upon accurate observation, are the first condi- 
tions of a successful career in any industrial or commercial 
pursuit. This applies equally to every class in the community, 
and a system of education, which neglects to promote those 
necessary qualities, fails of its true object, and tends to become 
a dull mechanical process, wearisome to all who have to 
submit to it. 

It is not easy to summarise the lessons to be learnt from 
the exhibition. Nature-study has many functions to fulfil. In 
primary and secondary schools its mission is principally 
educational, to train the mind, the eye, and the hand, and to 
serve as an introduction to the study of science as such. In 
continuation and agricultural schools the aim is technical and 
utilitarian. It is important to maintain these distinctions, lest 
it should be imagined that some highly specialised form of 
instruction were ailvocated for the former schools, where it 
would be altogether mischievous and out of place. The lessons 
should be directed as much as possible towards living objects to 
trace the life-histories of plant, animal, or insect. As it has 
been feared that the scholars might be led to do irreparable 
harm by the wanton destruction of rare plants or birds for their, 
school museum, it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
collecting for the sake of collecting is worthless, and one of the 
results to be looked for from nature-study is a greater reverence 
for all living things. The proper way in which to study a 
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plant or an insect is in its living state. This may easily be 
done by cultivating a few plants in boxes or pots, or 
by watching the development of insects, in breeding-cages. 
Simple experiments may also be performed, the apparatus for 
which can be inexpensively constructed out of the most 
ordinary material without any special skill in handicraft, as 
was abundantly shown at the London Exhibition by the Wye 
Agricultural College, Lady Warwick's School at Bigods, and 
two or three elementary schools. Neither teacher nor pupil 
must rely upon text-books. Again and again the late Professor 
Huxley stated that, if instruction in the elements of natural 
and physical science were to be mere book-work, it would be 
wiser not to attempt it. " Unless what is taught," he said, " is 
based on actual observation and familiarity with facts, it is 
better left alona" Every one is aware how much the teaching 
of botany has suffered hitherto from this defect. 

There has been a tendency at some of the recent nature- 
study exhibitions to show work, in which neither teachers nor 
pupils have had any share. This is a mistake, and it might be 
well at future exhibitions to confine the exhibits to what has 
actually been prepared, on the one hand by teachers, and, on 
the other, by pupils, a careful distinction being maintained 
between the two. The effort to stimulate teachers to become 
really qualified for the required instruction may be rendered 
fruitless, if they are at all encouraged to depend upon ready- 
made bought collections, diagrams, models, &c. 

The improvement which the introduction of nature-study 
into village schools will effect is perhaps the most important 
consideration for agricultui'ists generally. The difficulty of 
finding men capable of engaging in the more skilled branches 
of farm work, such as hedging, ditching, thatching, rick- 
building, and sheep-shearing, increases every year. The intelli' 
gence of the average labourer is at the lowest ebb, and the 
"handy" man has become almost as extinct as the dodo. 
Men of fifty, who never passed through the elementary school, 
as it has been for the past thirty years, are far handier and 
more efficient than their successors. The school, instead of 
sharpening their wits, has acted in an opposite direction. Its 
life and lessons have been wholly unrelated to the life which 
awaits them. Its only permanent effect has been to create a 
distaste for rural surroundings, and the desire to escape from 
them. It has been well said that man has a great deal of 
curiosity, but very bad eyes. The first business then of nature- 
study is to teach the child to open his eyes and how to use 
them. There are no subjects in which chil^en naturally take a 
keener interest than those supplied by Nature, and they may be 
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presented to them in an infinite variety of ways. The instruction 
may be given partly in school, partly through country walks^ 
and partly by the cultivation of flowers and vegetables in gardens 
attached to the schools. Plants and flowers should be studied 
objectively, and their structure expledned. Their life and habits 
should be illustrated from plants grown in bottles, pots, and 
boxes, in water, sand, sterile or fertile soil. The effects on growth 
of light, air, warmth and moisture should also be demonstrated. 
Lessons should in every case be appropriate to the season of the 
year. Children so trained will have acquired habits of careful 
and accurate observation, which will be invaluable to them, 
whatever their future careers may be. Excellent examples of 
successful schemes of this type may be seen at the Chiselhurst 
Road Board School, Orpington, the Bunbury School, Tarporley, 
the Wye Village School, Kent, and elsewhere. No one can 
visit one of these schools without realising how much may be 
done for the improvement of village education. It is only 
necessary to bring this work to the notice of the public to 
convince everyone of the value of nature-study, not merely in 
making country life an object of ever-increasing interest, but 
in its direct influence in the whole of a child's mental develop- 
ment. Somo objection has been raised to the encouragement 
of school gardens. It is feared that the gardens from being 
badly cultivated may do more harm than good, and it is 
asserted that in those countries where they have been for long 
in use, no appeciable benefit has resulted to the labour of the 
district. This fear is groundless. It has never been suggested 
that any but a properly qualified teacher should undertake 
school-gardening, and instances are to be found in every county 
where the school gardens are models of careful cultivation, and 
a source of pride both to the lads and their parents. The 
garden, it should be remembered, is intended to supplement 
and illustrate the other lessons in nature-study, and there 
ought to be complete co-ordination between the work done in 
school and out of school. Gardening by itself, detached from 
the rest of the curriculum, is not to be encouraged. A lad may 
learn how to dig and plant potatoes equally well, if not better^ 
on his father's allotment Tlie object of the school garden is 
entirely different It is to teach something of the principles 
which underlie all agriculture, to enforce by ocular demonstra- 
tion the lessons of the class-room, to inculcate appreciation of 
the results which follow from right methods in all work upon 
the land, and to accustom the child to the exercise of intelli- 
gence in the treatmeat of the soiL The habits foimed there 
will be a life-long possession. Nor is it correct to assert 
that no advantage has accrued from these gardens in other 
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couDtries. To take one case only : — in those parts of France 
where Phylloxera was most prevalent, the reconstitution of the 
vine has in a large measure been frequently brought about 
through the experiments of village schoolmasters in their 
school gardens, thanks to the horticultural knowledge acquired 
at their respective training colleges. Throughout the country 
it is a common occurrence for farmers and small cultivators to 
consult the schoolmaster upon plant-diseases and the ravages of 
insects, profiting by the object-lesson which his garden supplies. 
Though the farmer or labourer may be opposed to all reform 
and progress, when addressed simply in the name of science, he 
is ready enough to learn when practice is added to theory, and 
he can examine definite results with his own eyes. It goes 
without saying that the teacher must have a thorough practical 
and theoretical training. The entire movement may be 
wrecked if the present enthusiasm for nature-study should lead 
inexperienced people to attempt what they are incapable of 
carrying out. It is better to advance with caution and only 
where success is assured. Happily the facilities for teachers 
to obtain adequate knowledge at their training colleges or 
through the classes of the County Councils are rapidly in- 
creasing. Where satisfactory arrangements can be made, the 
County Councils would probably be well advised to provide in 
each county continuous courses of instruction on Saturdays 
throughout the year at some agricultural or horticultural 
institution. This plan appears preferable to that of short 
courses of a fortnight's duration in the summer holidays. The 
interval from Saturday to Saturday gives the teacher the 
opportunity of studying the subject-matter of each lesson for 
himself, and guards against the risk, incidental to the short 
courses, of his having accumulated a mass of undigested 
information. Pending a supply of qualified teachers the Local 
Education authorities might with advantage group a few 
conveniently situated schools, as suggested in the new Act, and 
engage special peripatetic teachers for nature-study in each 
school. These teachers would also be available for continuation 
school instruction, which is the necessary complement to what 
has been taught in the day schooL Provision should be made 
for lads to proceed without a break from the garden of the day 
school to that of the continuation school, where the work would 
be of a more technical character. So far as the writer is aware, 
there are at present only two villages in which both these 
gardens are in operation. Their success is unmistakable. Lads 
remain longer at the day school that they may enter the 
gardening class, which is limited to fourteen pupils : they are 
then eager to join the continuation class, on leaving which they 
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are sure of obtaining more remunerative employment. A little 
organisation alone is required to enable every village to enjoy 
similar opportunities. 

Since the exhibition in London many local exhibitions and 
conferences have been held, testifying to a genuine desire 
to turn the experience gained there to profitable account. For 
the future local committees can do no more in spreading the 
movement than any central association. In particular the 
various agricultural societies can render good service in this 
respect, and the proposal to hold a Nature-Study Exhibition in 
connection with the Bristol Show of the Bath and West and 
Southern Counties* Society ought to do much to promote the 
object in view. Anything calculated to improve the rural 
districts, whether through education or otherwise, is a matter 
of immediate concern to every farmer, and the annual shows 
of the Society can more effectually than any independent 
exhibition bring this new departure before those most directly 
interested. 

At the same time it should not be forgotten that elsewhere 
the organisation of agricultural education, which includes the 
remodelling of the village school, was officially imdertaken in 
response to the urgent demands of the agriculturists themselves. 
With us the relationship of the school to the farm has been too 
long overlooked. Nothing in France has stimulated teachers 
more than the prizes offered by agricultural societies and the 
Syndicais Agricolcs for the best descriptive accounts of their 
respective communes. The teachers are invited to furnish 
particulars as to the system of land tenure, the size of the 
holdings, the character of the crops and the soil, the rates of 
wages, the rent of houses and land, together with other details 
bearing upon the social and economic condition of the people. 
This induces the teacher to acquire a vast amount of informa- 
tion which cannot fail to be of service to him in his profession, 
and it also provides the Societies with a number of very 
valuable statistics. There does not seem to be any reason why 
this example should not be followed in England. Something 
of the kind was tried in Hampshire two years ago with 
encouraging results. 
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VIII. — Some Essentials of Successful Dairyiiig. 
By Professor C. G. Freer Thonger, M.E.A.C., F.C.S. 

The Daibtmam. 

The most important factor in dairying is the dairyman. If he 
possesses the qualifications necessary to make the business a 
success, he will see that the other essentials are not wanting. 
He should have a good business education, be careful and 
methodical in his habits, with a determination to do every- 
thing pertaining to his work to the best of his ability. He 
should be not only capable, but thoroughly in earnest, and 
should take an interest in and appreciate every individual cow 
that is in his charge. Unless he sees clearly the necessity of 
kindness, good warm housing, pure drinking-water, knowledge 
of suitable feeding-mixtures, cleanliness in every particular, 
and is willing to devote time to weighing, testing, and recording 
the yield of his cows, it would be better for him not to attempt 
dairying, for it is exti'emely improbable that it will prove a 
paying business. 

The successful dairyman of to-day is a very different man to 
the dairyman of the past. He does not imagine that he knows 
everything, and he is ever on the look-out for fresh ideas. 

Dairymen may be divided into three classes : First, there 
are the workers who, by every means in their power, are 
striving to make the finest and best goods, and who are never 
content, but are incessantly trying to do better. This class of 
worker is anxious and willing to learn from every one and 
any one. Such a man will teU you that the more he knows 
about his work the more he wants to know, and the more he 
realises his own ignorance. 

The next class includes those who seem to think that if 
they only make butter or cheese that will, by " hook or crook," 
pass the inspection of the buyer, they have done well enough and 
have reached the top of the ladder. Some day they will wake 
up and find that they are being left behind in the luce, and 
they will wonder why it is so, and blame everybody but them- 
selves. If you criticise their product, and try to bring home to 
them the fact that the fault is with themselves, they will tell 
you that their butter and cheese sells at market price, which is 
sufi&cient for them. But they forget or ignore the fact that, if 
their produce were equal to the best, the price they would 
then get would be correspondingly higher. They do not seem 
to realise that there is a wide range in quality from the finest 
down to the point where the weeding-out commences. 
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Few words need be used to describe the third class of 
workers. It consists of those, who, utterly ignorant and shiftless, 
do not seem to care what the result of their labour will be. 
You may know them by their work and surroundings before 
you see them. 

A man or woman must possess no ordinary amount of ability 
and intelligence to become a first-class butter or cheese maker, 
and those who are so may well feel proud of their position. 
^Vhile there are scores of makers who can never attain to 
this, there are many others who, if they would only wake up 
and get abreast of the times, would soon be in advance of the 
majority. 

Thb Daiby Cow. 

The best dairy cow is that which will produce the greatest 
amount of milk of good quality from a given quantity of food. 
The difficulty is to decide what cow most nearly conforms to this 
definition. It is, however, certain that an approach to this ideal 
cow can be found in every breed. 

In breeding, there are three chief factors — selection, heredity, 
and environment. Selection means the choosing of animals 
approaching, as nearly as possible, to the type we wish to 
produce. Heredity is the tendency which all organic things 
have to resemble ancestors. Broadly taken, it includes atavism 
— the throwing back, or reversion to ancestors more or less 
remote — and prepotency, or the ability to transmit certain 
characteristics to the offspring. This latter is the power of some 
individuals especially, and is, probably, greatly strengthened by 
in-breeding, and by long breeding upon certain lines. The 
great foundation Shorthorn bull, " Favourite," is an oft quoted 
example of an animal possessing this power to a remarkable 
degree. 

Men have long recognised the influence of selection and 
heredity ; but since Darwin pointed out the power which 
animals and plants have of adapting themselves to the conditions 
which surround them, we have come to realise much more the 
part played by environment. 

Environment means general surroundings, kind and quantity 
of food, climate, and, in fact, the daily life of the animal. 
Hence the future of a calf depends very much upon the treat- 
ment it receives for the first two years of its life. 

In Nature's breeding, environment has done almost every- 
thing. The primitive horse, which went down into the low 
marshy country of the lower Ehine, where he never lacked 
food, and there was no struggle for existence, after many cen- 
turies became the powerful, big-footed, large-boned Flemish horse. 
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The primitive horse, which went to Western Asia, where the 
climate was dry and food not too plentiful, and where every- 
thing demanded a different type of animal, became as the result 
of its environment the small, active, swift, and hot-blooded 
Arab. 

The Dutch cow, since the time of the Soman conquest has 
dwelt in the Friesland marshes, the most luxuriant in the world. 
There, where water was always close at hand, where to get her 
food she need hardly move about, where, when she took a bite 
of grass, she got a whole mouthful, she fitted herself to her 
environment. Food was abundant, so she grew big, her bone, 
as she had no hills to climb, became fine, and she never had 
to " rustle " for her living. So she is to this day a big, ease- 
loving, sleepy cow, capable, under suitable conditions, of 
wonderful results. 

It is difficult for any one to entirely avoid partisanship in 
breeds. Perhaps it is best for a man to choose the breed which 
he fancies; but it is folly to expect success with any breed, 
unless, to some extent, the same conditions as those under which 
it has been developed are provided. We must seek after the cow 
that will give us the greatest amount of rich milk for a giveu 
amount of food, and most of us would retain any cow that, with 
good care, would give 300 lbs. of butter per year. Some of 
these may be found among all breeds. 

With the beef breeds we are not concerned. This is a day 
of specialisation, and there is something incompatible between 
a thick loin and a thigh, together with the ability to lay on fnt 
freely at an early age, and the capability to give milk largely 
and persistently. To attempt to combine these is as fallacious 
as to try and combine the thoroughbred and the Shire horse. 
The dairy cow is a wonderful production in her way, and her 
breeding and management, and the manufacture of her produce, 
represent one of the highest phases of agriculture. 

The purchasing of cows in the open market is, as we have 
frequently pointed out, a decidedly unsatisfactory business ; but 
as a large number of the renewals of the herd are obtained in 
this manner, the points which the dairy cow should possess may 
now be considered. 

Many persons who claim to have a pretty good idea of what 
a dairy animal should be, still adhere to the old notiou that it 
should be deep in the flanks, and wedge-shaped, increasing in 
depth and width backwards. So far as mature cows are con- 
cerned there may be something in this, if we add depth of 
udder; but we have to consider points that are applicable to 
the young calf, the undeveloped heifer, and the sire as well. 

Many good cows lack depth of flank, nor are all heifers of 
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irreat promise and bulla noted as great sires specially remark- 
able for deep flanks ; indeed, the reverse is generally the case. 
A deep flank is generally accompanied by a level or straight 
i)ottom line, so desirable in beef animals ; but a promising dairy 
youngster is invariably deep in the middle, with the bottom line 
from the middle running upwards to the brisket, and towards 
the flank, which shows good depth through the middle of the 
l)ody, but the reverse behind the shoulders and in front of the 
liips. Putting aside all immaterial points, we have two things 
to consider. First, what disposition will the animal make of 
its food ? and second, how much food will it consume in a day ? 
Its angularity or tendency to smoothness will decide the first 
point, and its depth of middle the second. Having these two 
{>oints settled, it matters little whether she gives much or little 
milk. For if she does not convert food into meat, she must 
convert it into milk. If she gives little milk, she will make up 
in a larger percentage of fat and other solids what is lacking in 
quantity. If she gives a large flow, it simply msans that she 
assimilates more water with her milk, and yields a smaller 
percentage of fat and other solids. 

With regard to the second point, if we take two cows 
similarly built as to angularity, except that one shows greater 
depth through the middle than the other, both being about the 
same size, they will require an equal amount of food for support, 
say 8 lbs. of digestible nutritive matter. The deep cow will eat 
and digest 16 lbs. of digestible nutritives, using 8 lbs. as food 
lor support, and 8 lbs. for conversion into dairy products. In 
other words, you have a half interest in all the food she eats ; 
you are an equal partner in the business. The cow that lacks 
•lepth through the middle will eat about 12 lbs. of digestible 
mitritives per day, using 8 lbs. for herself as food for support, 
and 4 lbs. she converts into dairy products, in which case you 
have only a third interest in the food she takes. This is the 
reason why some cows lacking digestive capacity, but having 
•'therwise good dairy points, give such a poor return in the dairy. 
The d:^position an animal will make of the food it takes 
i^i mainly a question of temperament. Animals, as well as men, 
are dominated by different temperaments, and vary in form or 
tyi)e accordingly ; consequently type is the index of tempera- 
liit.Qt. In the hound, hunter, thoroughbred, &c., the motor or 
muscular system, having the mastery, absorbs the bulk of the 
lauritive material in their food. In this class of animal there 
'^ always a large network of veins, running over and through 
the muscles, to carry the nutritive matter absorbed by the 
idnod to these parts. Whether it be the pig, the compact 
idocky bullock, or the mutton sheep, the vital temperament 
VOL. xui. — ^F. s. G 
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holds sway, and the nutritives in the food are converted into 
flesh. With the dairy cow, the function of motherhood is tlie 
chief object in life, and this is accomplished through the most 
wonderful of all systems — the nervous. Conception itself is 
the result of nervous action, and though shrouded in mystery, 
the fact that gestation and motherhood are mainly the result 
of nervous action is clearly demonstrated through the whole 
period of lactation. The more highly developed the nervoii:^ 
system, the greater the activity of the lacteal functions, and 
the greater the flow of blood to the udder. The udders of great 
milkers are always covered with a correspondingly large net- 
work of veins, and the two veins running forward from the 
udder in such cows axe of a size to accommodate the large 
flow of blood from the udder. The more closely we examine 
this intricate problem, the more clearly do we see that 
temperament really controls the disposition of the nutritive 
material taken up by the blood ; and since type is simply an 
index of temperament, we must train ourselves to a better 
study of animal physiology. 

Care of the Cows. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of your cows, treat them kindly, 
and teach them to regard you as their best friend ; cows love 
kind treatment, and we may rest assured that it will pay. In 
making the change from winter feeding to pasture, great cai-e 
should be used. Do not be in too great a hurry to get the cows 
out to grass; wait until the grass gets a fair start, and the 
ground becomes warmed up, so that the cows will not be chilled 
when lying down. Garget and other udder troubles are often 
traceable to this cause. KeeJ) up the winter feeding for some 
time, reducing it gradually as the grass improves, and ihe cows 
will not then have the half-starved appearance they frequently 
have at this season. It will pay to give the cows a " bait,'* 
when brought up for milking, as they will then be near at hand, 
which will save time in driving them up. When the grass 
begins to fail, have ready on hand some green maize, cabbages,, 
vetches, or something extra to keep up the flow of milk. Keep 
salt always within their reach, and provide abundance of pure 
water. If butter-making be followed, make a good quantity in 
winter, for with cows well taken care of, and with a good dairy- 
man at the head of affairs, it will pay well. Have a number of 
cows fresh in the autumn, being very careful as soon as the 
nights become chilly and during cold rains to house them 
for cold cows and success do not go together. As soon as 
frost and snow sets in, keep them in all the time, except on 
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warm, sunshiny days, when they can be let out for a few hours 
without harm. Grow plenty of roots, and have a good supply 
of bran, cake, maize-meal, and ground oats. These, with well- 
made early-cut hay, will provide a good range of milk-producing 
foods. Feed liberally, but not blindly. Note the capacity of 
each cow, and feed accordingly, for some will be found able to 
pay better for feeding than othei-s. In order to ascertain tliis, 
weigh each cow's produce, then by calculating what the food 
costs, it is a very easy matter to know whether you are feeding 
at a profit or a loss. Tins may be some little trouble, but it is 
the only sure way. It will tell us the quantity of milk the cow 
izives ; while, in order to ascertain the quality, the milk of each 
animal should be tested at least once a month, or, better, every 
t«>rt night. Do not depend upon the amount of butter obtained 
fi < jm a certain quantity of milk, for you may lose a considerable 
])eicentage of butter-fat in creamiug and churning, and so 
cijudemn the cow wrongfully. If, after a fair trial, you find you 
have cows that do not pay, sell them, and the sooner the better. 
Keep the houses clean, and the cows well bedded, brusli 
til em every day, and do not allow a particle of manure to be left 
on them. Milk them at regular times, and let each milker milk 
the same cows each time. The cows should be carefully brushed 
hefore milking, and the hand3 of the milker kept perfectly dry 
(luring the process. Allow no loud talking or other noise 
(luring milking time. Cows coming fresh in the autumn and 
well fed, will give a good flow of milk all winter, and on getting 
out to grass in spring will give nearly as much as though fresli 
in the month of March. 

Handling thb Pboduoe. 

Although this part of the subject comes last it is by no 
means of the least importance; indeed, upon it lunges the 
financial success of the dairyman's business. A good deal 
depends on how you dispose of your produce; but whether 
engaged in either the retail milk trade, cheese manufacture, or 
butter-making, offer nothing for sale unless it be of the best. 

If butter is made, use tin pails for milking, and be very 
careful to thoroughly scald and clean them. Do not let them 
stand in the cow-house after being filled, but carry them to the 
dairy at once. Strain the milk into the setting-pan or separator. 
Keep the cream holder in a cool place, and stir up every time 
you add fresh cream. When you have sufficient to churn, or at 
least every three days, place the cream holder in a warm room, 
and stir occasionally, so that its contents may ripen evenly. As 
soon as the cream assumes a thickened velvety appearance, it 
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is ready to churn, and should be churned in summer at 58^ 
to 60^ and in winter at 63° to 65°. Do not fill your churn 
too full; one-third full is about right. Turn at about forty- 
five revolutions a minute, not forgetting to ventilate the churn 
a few times when commencing. If everything is all right, 
in about thirty minutes the glass will become clear. Then 
chum slowly, until the granules of butter are distinct, and 
about the size of wheat-kernels. Add cold water, so that the 
eranules will harden slightly, and then draw off the butter-milk. 
Wash until the water runs from the chum perfectly clear. Salt 
with the best salt to be obtained, and to suit the taste of your 
market ; make up the butter into neat packages, wrapping each 
one in a sheet of parchment-paper. If the above directions are 
carried out, you will seldom have any trouble with unruly 
churaings, and will have an article which will always sell and at 
a good price. 



IX. — Report upon the Society's Trials as to the Chumahilify of 
Cream and its relation to various Breeds of Cattle, By 
Ernest Mathews. 

At the Meeting of the Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Society at Croydon in 1901, trials to ascertain the chumabUity 
of cream were undertaken for the first time, and a Report thereon 
subsequently appeared in the Society's 'Journal' for the year 
1901-2. 

In a note upon the subject in the same volume,* the Associate 
Editor said : — 

" The subject needs investigation, and is one far from easy to 
investigate," and he subsequently describes the work as beinir 
" wanting in precision, there being far too many undetermined 
quantities in the results." 

When the Council of the Society sanctioned similar trials 
at the 1902 (Plymouth) Meeting, no pains were spared by all 
the workers to make them successful. It is believed that more 
light has been thrown on the subject, while the opinions 
hazarded in the previous experiments have, at the same time, 
been in many particulars corroborated. 

The trials were carried out on the same lines as last year, 
but as microscopical work was introduced for the first time, and, 
further, as the buttermilk samples were not satisfactory last 
year, a short account of this year's procedure may be given. 

The breeds selected for the trials were the Shorthorn, 

- ♦ Vol. xii. pngo 131. 
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Jersey, Guernsey, and South Devon. The milks were taken on 
Tuesday evening. May 27th, 1902, for the ripened-cream trials, 
and on Wednesday morning for the sweet-cream trials. 

The milks of each breed were kept in separate chums and 
were weighed, the weight of each lot being recorded. 

Samples of the milks were taken by me for analysis by Dr. 
Voelcker. 

The milks were then heated up to a uniform temperature of 
100° Fahr., and were passed through a steam turbine " Alpha 
Laval " separator, which was run at a uniform speed throughout. 

Samples of the separated milk were taken for Dr. Voelcker, 
and also samples of the cream and separated milks for Sir G. T. 
D. Acland for microscopical purposes. 

The creams were all separately weighed, the Tuesday's creams 
being placed in a room set apart for the purpose, and stirred, 
frequently until required for use on the Thursday morning 

The sweet cream of the Wednesday morning was, withm an 
hour of separating, divided into the various lots and churned. 

The creams in both trials were divided into three lots and 
were churned at the following temperatures: 54° Fabr., 58*^ 
Fahr., 62° Fahr., the chums and creams being alike brought to 
these temperatures. 

The butter of each lot as it came was passed through a 
'' Delaiteuse," and made up ou the butter worker by the sam3 
person throughout. 

The buttermilks, after standing a few hours, were run 
through the separator, the resulting cream (when found) being 
cooled down to 54° Fahr. and churned, the second lot of butter 
being placed alongside that obtained from the first churning. 

A sample of the buttermilk from each churning was taken 
by me for analysis by Dr. Voelcker, the buttermilk having been 
previously weighed. 

The buttermilks were then churned a second time, and 
samples obtained from the second churning were also taken for 
analysis. 

The cream for the ripened cream trials was taken from the • 
Tuesday evening's milk, and can hardly be considered normal 
in the case of the Shorthoms, Jerseys, and Guernseys, as maiy 
of these cows had been previously in the Show-ring, their milk 
btiing thus a secretion of from six to eight hours only. i 

The morning's milk might be considered almost normal, as 
the cattle had the whole night to. rest in ; the evening milks ^ 
usual were found to be rather richer than those of the morning. 

The South Devon milk appeared to be normal throughoilt, 
the cattle apparently having been milked at the usual hour on 
the Tuesday morning. _ _ ' 
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The following Tables show the composition of the morning and 
evening milk used and also of the separated milk obtained :— 







Amaltsia 


OF Milks. 








SBOBTROnX. 

i 


Jkbset. 


GUSSKSST. 


SOCTH Dtvox. 




Morning. 


Evening. 


Morning. | Evening. 


Morning.! Evening. 


Mondng-'ETmipg. 


Fat .. .. 

Solids Doti 
Fat .. / 


percent, 
a- 45 

911 


percent. 
4-76 

8-65 


percent. 
4-20 

9-27 


per cent. 
6-30 

905 


percent. 
3-90 

9-30 


percent. 
6-45 

8-82 


percent. 
4-40 

9-32 


per ant. 
4-50 

9-22 


Total Solids 


12-56 1 13-41 


13-47 


15-35 


13-20 


15-27 


13-72 


13-77 



These figures show the abnormal richness of three of the 
evening milks, and also the good quality of the milks as a 
whole. 

Analysis of 8epabated Milks. 



i SlIORTBOSK. 


Jkbsky. 


OUKSNSST. 




1 Morning. 1 Evening. 


Morning. Evening. 


Morning. 1 Evening. 


Morning. Evening. 


; per cent, per cent. 
Fat .. .. -135 j -109 

^ril "!*.*} »-24 9-17 


per cent. 
•150 

9-35 


per cent. 
•134 

9-89 


per cent, per cent. 
•098 -123 

9-30 9-37 


per cent ! per c«ot. 

•150 -m 

9-24 9-60 



The three following Tables give the comparison of the 
figures obtained in these trials with those obtained at Croydon 
in 1901 :— 

NUMBEB OF FOUNDS OF MffLK BEQUIBKD TO MAKE 
1 LB. OF CbEAM. 





1 Morning Mnk. 


Evening Mttk. 




1901. 1 IMM. 


190L 


IMi. 1 


■ 


i ibe. 

ShorUkorn i 520 

Jersey .. .. .. .. 4-25 

Quensey .. .. .. ' 4-47 

^ South Devon 


ite. 
6'8 

5-42 

3-81 

5-20 


Ite. 
4-06 

306 

3-41 

■ • 


Ibe. 
7-23 

7-23 

7-52 i 

5-70 
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NUMBEB OF POUNDS OF CbEAM BEQUIBED TO MARE 
1 LB. OF BUTTEB. 



Honing MUk; 


Evening Milk. | 


1901. IMM. 


1901. 


1909. 


lb*. ' lb«. 
Shorthorn 6-42 4-52 

Jeiwy 4-2.5 8-82 

Guenwey 5-83 2*69 

South Devon I 3-77 

1 


lbs. um: ; 
6-26 2-93 1 

4-54 2-05 ' 

4-« 1-92 ! 

3-32 



CaXjOULATBD NuMBBB OF POUNDS OF MiLK BEQUIBED TO MAKE 
1 LB. OF BUTTEB. 



1 

Morning Milk. 


Evening Milk. 




, 1901. 


1909. 


1901. 


loot. 




, 11.. 
Shorthorn 3338 

Jenej i 1806 

1 Gnenuey 2606 

South DeTon 


lb». 
30-73 

20 70 

23-69 

19-60 


lbs. 
25-41 

13-89 

1404 


lbs. 
2118 

14 82 

14-43 

18-92 





The number of pounds of milk required to make 1 lb. of 
butter in the butter-test trials and the chumability trials are 
given for the sake of comparison : — 



Chanubility Trials. 



1901. 



1909. 



j ' lbs. Ibe. 

Shorthom 29-39 25-93 

Jersey 16-40 | 17-76 

I Gnenuey 20-54 . 19-06 



Butter Test Trials. 
1901. loot. 



lbs. 
29-40 

17-53 

22-42 



llMl. 

26-62 
20-36 
20-53 



The following Tables, \rhich have been worked out on the 
same: lines as in 1901, give the full details of the trials 
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Before comparing the results with the trials of last year, and 
seeing how far the opinions then expressed have been confirmed 
or otherwise, I would call attention to a peculiarity in the 
. Giiemsey milk which I have not noticed before. 

Looking at the Tables on pages 86 and 87, it will be noticed 

that it took considerably more Guernsey milk to yield 1 lb. 

of cream than from any other breed ; while, on the other hand, 

. it took considerably less Guernsey cream to make 1 lb. of 

butter. 

From this it would appear that while Guernsey milk is not 
quite so valuable as Jersey (the butter ratio of the latter being 
: the better), Guernsey cream is, as cream, worth considerably 
more per gallon than Jersey cream. 

This peculiarity, although very marked in the Guernsey 
milk in the present trial, is, however, common to the three 

• breeds tested this year as compared with 1901, and it may be 
attributed to the greater flush of grass which has been continuous 
throughout the whole season. 

I would also refer to the churning of the second lot of sweet 
' cream of the Shorthorn milk. 

Although the three lots of cream were all carefully weighed, 
it will be noticed that the first and third lots yielded very badly 
in comparison with the second lot, the principal loss occurring 

* in the churning of the buttermilk of the first lot, which only 
-produced 1| ozs., although, according to the analysis of the 

buttermilks, this lot should have produced 6^ ozs. 

The result of the trials, so far as the dairy work is concerned, 
strengthens the opinions hazarded in the Seport of the trials at 
Croydon, which are repeated here : — 

" First, that the churning of perfectly sweet cream results in 
^ considerable loss ; the Shorthorn first, and the Guernsey next, 
' being apparently the worst of the breeds tried. 
. ^ " Second, the lower the temperature of churning the less the 
butter subsequently recovered from the buttermilk. 

''Third, that the percentage of fat shown in a chemical 
analysis of milk is not a reliable guide to the weight of butter 
to be obtained/' 

As mentioned above, more analyses were taken this year 
than last ; the new milks and the buttermilks from both first 
and second chumings being all analysed by Dr. Vodcker in 
duplicate. 

In addition to this a microscopical examination was made 
of the various creams and separated milks ; these were most 
kindly arranged for by Sir C. T. D. Acland, and carried out by 
Mr. F. V. Button, the Agricultural Instructor to thQ Devon 
County Council. 
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Taking Dr. Voelcker's work first, his Eeport of the 12th 
June is as follows : — 

" First, the separation was very good, the Guernsey being as 
good as any. 

" Second, as the temperature of the churning is raised, so is 
there more butter-fat left in the buttermilk. This applies 
equally to the sweet cream and the ripened, and to all the 
breeds alike. 

" Third, there is not nearly as much fat in the buttermilk 
with the ripened as with the sweet cream. 

" This applies to all four breeds. 

" Fourth, with sweet cream there appears to be more fat left 
in the buttermilk of the Guernsey and Shorthorn than with the 
Jersey and South Devon. 

"With ripened cream the Shorthorn is the worst in this 
respect, while the Guernsey is but little inferior to the Jersey. 

''Fifth, in the second churning with the sweet cream the 
Guernsey leaves more fat over than the others; the South 
Devon the least. 

" With the ripened cream the South Devon leaves least fat, 
and the Guernsey rather less than the Shorthorn and Jersey." 

It will be noticed that Dr. Voelcker's conclusions are in 
every case corroborated by the figures given in the Churning 
Table. 

For the microscopical examinations undertaken by Sir 
C. T. D. Acland and Mr. Dutton, samples of the various creams 
and separated milks were taken by me and allowed to stand 
iifteen hours before they were examined. 

The samples, were placed in tightly corked bottles, to 
prevent dust and other material from getting in. 

The Eeport by Mr. Dutton is as follows :— 

" The method adopted for the comparison of the samples of 
cream used in the chumability tests, was to take a cubic centi- 
meter of the cream, dilute it exactly one hundred times and 
place a small drop of this on a cover glass and examine it under 
a microscope with the aid of an eye-piece ruled in squares. 
The figures given are the number of globules seen in the field 
of view multipled by 100 to allow for the dilution ; about forty 
samples were taken of each, and the average result is recorded. 

" As was to be expected, if the method was satisfactory, the 
samples of Guernsey and Jersey cream were nearly equal in 
respect of number of globules. 

" The smallest number of globules was observed in the 
Devon cream and the largest number in the Shorthorn cream. 

" The examination of the skim milk was made without any 
previous thinniag. 
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** Judging from the number of globules in the skim milk, the 
separation was better in the Guernsey and Jersey milks, than 
in the milk from other breeds." 

The following Table is appended to Mr. Button's Report : — 

Nmnber of Globatn tn 
field of Mioroacope. 

Shorthorn Cream 1,200,000 

Shorthorn Separated Milk 300 

Guernsey Cream (many very large globules) 1,120,000 

Guernsey Separated Milk 25 

Jersey Cream 1,100,000 

Jersey Separated Milk 26 

Devon Cream 890,000 

Devon Separated Milk (very small globules) .. 400 

In the report of the Croydon trials the opinion was hazarded 
that the creams from cattle which are credited with large and 
regular sized fat globules chum better than those which contain 
small and irregular sized ones, in both the sweet and the ripened 
stages. 

Mr. F. J. Lloyd, in his article on the fat globules in milk 
in the last issued volume of the ' Journal ' of the Society, says :— 

" Even the mechanical separation does not appear to exercise 
sufficient power to prevent the smallest fat globules from 
remaining practically stationary in the skimmed milk. K the 
enormous power of a separator fails to overcome this tendency, 
is it not equally probable that the comparatively small force 
exerted in churning also fails to collect them ? These observa- 
tions lead me to think that the imchumability of fat in certain 
milk is ultimately associated with — ^if not due to— the size of the 
fat globules. All the milk examined contained the minute fat 
globules. The chief difference between the various milks seemed 
to lie rather in the proportionate number of the small globules 
present." 

The figures given in Mr. Button's Eeport, and the result of 
the trials this year, appear to bear out Mr. Lloyd's view. The 
small fat globules which were found in the Shorthorn and 
Devon separated milk, point to the probability that the smaller 
globules which remained in both these creams would not churn, 
while the absence of these very small globules from the Guernsey 
and Jersey milks accounts for their greater chumability in the 
ripened cream trials. 

Mr. Button's Eeport does not give any account of the 
uniformity of the sizes of the fat globules in the various 
samples of cream. 

The work that had to be done, and the short time available 
in which to do it, will account for the impossibility of givmg 
more details on this point. But enough has been demonstrated 
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by these tiials, and by Mr. Lloyd's microscopical examinations 
of last year, to show that the chumability of cream depends 
largely on the uniform size of the fat globules, the loss in the 
separation in the first place, and the inability of the small 
globules to yield up their fat in the chum, being apparently 
settled by the figures in the analytical and microscopical Tables. 

Mention must be made of the milk of the South Devon 
cattle. 

like the Shorthorn cream in the unripened stage this cream 
does not chum well, although in the two churnings, both with 
sweet and ripened creams, apparently all the butter is recover- 
able : this may be accounted for by the times of milking. 

The Shorthom, Jersey, and Guemsey milks on the afternoon 
of Tuesday were only the secretion of a few hours, but the 
South Devon milk (from the analyses, which are confirmed by 
the dairy trials) was apparently milk taken after the usual 
milking interval had elapsed since the previous milking. 

The analyses showing 4*40 lbs. fat in the morning and 
4*55 lbs. in the evening milk, with a butter ratio of 19*60 lbs. 
and 18*92 lbs. respectively, indicate that the two milkings 
were at almost equal periods of twelve hours, which was not 
the case with the milks from the other breeds tested. 

The analyses of the milk of the two Devon cows entered for 
the milking trials, which was taken at an interval of 13 and 
11 hours, show a decided difference betvreen the morning and 
evening milk as follows : — 



No. 212 
Xo. 620 



Morning Milk. 



Evening Millc. 



I 



llM. fat. lbs. fat. 

2-90 0-13 



3-20 



4-28 



Another interesting fact from Mr. Dutton's work deserves 
notice, although it is outside the subject matter of the Eeport. 

He writes, " On the last day of the Show several samples of 
the butters from the chumability tests were tested by means 
of the Gerber butyrometer, with the following results " : — 

Batter from ripened Shorthom Cream .. .. 12*3 per cent, water. 
„ „ „ Jersey Cream .. ..13-0 „ 
„ „ „ South Devon Cream ., 13'0 „ „ 

„ „ sweet Shorthom Cream .. ..23*0 „ „ 

„ „ „ Jersey Cream 18'0 „ „ 

„ „ „ Guemsey Cream .. ..18*0 „ „ 

These figures at the present time deserve attention. They 
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show what I have found on other occasions, that butter made 
from ripened cream can be worked better than from sweet 
cream, and that the percentage of water is correspondingly less. 
The results of the trials of 1902 appear on the whole to 
strengthen the conclusions formed from those of 1901, and 
may be expressed as follows : — 

(1) That milks containing small and irregular sized fat 
globules do not chum as well as those having larger and 
regular sized ones, the small fat globules being lost both in 
separation and in churning. 

(2) That churning perfectly sweet cream results in con- 
siderable loss. 

(3) That the loss of the small fat globules in separation, 
and in the first churning, accounts for the difference between 
the analytical and practical tests. 

It is evident that in trials of this sort a good deal of work 
has to be done, and without willing and cheerful assistance 
they could not be carried out. 

To Sir C. T. D. Acland and Mr. Button, who imdertook 
the microscopical work, to Dr. Voelcker, who analysed the 
large number of samples, to Mr. Somerville, who acted as 
Steward, and to Miss Channon, and all those who worked in the 
Dairy, I would tender my sincere thanks. 



X. — The Milk and Butter Test Classes at the Plt/fnouth 
Exhibition, By Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A., F.I.C., and 
Ernest Mathews. 

Milk Test Classes. 

The Society's Consulting Chemist (Dr. Voelcker) reported upon 
these classes as follows : — 

" Twenty cows, out of the twenty-four entered, competed in 
the three milk-test classes. Three of these were entered in the 
special class for South Devon cows, and the remaining seventeen 
were divided into two classes according as their live weights, 
taken on Wednesday, May 28th, showed them to be over or 
under 900 lbs. live weight. 

" Under this arrangement, the * light weight ' class jwas 
composed of two Guernsey and eight Jersey cows. 

** Of the seven cows in the ' heavier ' class, one was a South 
Devon, one a South Devon and Guernsey cross, two were 
Lincoln Eed Shorthorns, one a Shorthorn, and two were Jerseys. 

" For the purposes of the trial, the cows were all milked dry 
at 5 P.M. on Wednesday, May 28th, and the competitive milkings 
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were taken at 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. on Thursday, May 29th, when 
the milk was weighed and sampled for analysis. 

'* The requirements of the test were that the milk should, on 
the average of the two competitive milkings, yield 12 per cent, 
of total solids, of which not less than 3-25 per cent, should be 
fat, the period of lactation being taken into consideration. 

" In Class 105, the first prize went to Dr. Watney's Jersey, 
^Marryatts Lass,' she being well ahead of the others, with 47*4 
points. Having calved as far back as January, she had an 
allowance of 9*4 points. 

" The second prize went to Mr. Horswell's Guernsey cow, 
' White Socks/ to which the still larger allowance of 10 • 2 points 
was made. 

" The third prize was awarded to Sir T. V. S. Gooch's Jersey 
<^ow, * Wild Eose,' which gave the largest quantity of milk, but 
having only recently calved she received no allowance with 
regard to the period of lactation. 

** It may be remarked that the first prize winner, * Marryatts 
Lass,' was the oldest cow of those competing in this class, she 
being over eight years old. In 1894 she obtained the first prize 
in the butter-test competition at the Society's Show at Exeter, 
and, as will be seen later, she took the firat prize and silver 
medal in the butter-test competition at the present Show. 

" In Class 106, a very high yield of milk was given by the 
first prize winner, Mr. J. Evens' Lincoln Eed Shorthorn cow, 
' Burton Euby Spot,' aged 5^ years. She gave, in the two 
milkings, 67 lbs. 6 ozs. of milk. In her morning's milk the 
standard of fat was not reached, but the evening's milk, being 
rich as well as large in amount, the conditions as regards the 
average of the two milkings were fulfilled. 

" The second prize winner was Mr. H. Cimdy's South Devon 
cow, 'Favourite,' with 57*75 points against the 67 '98 points of 
the winner. 

" The third prize went to a Jersey cow. Dr. Watney's ' Eed 
^laple,' with 53 • 50 points. 

" In no case did the cows fail in either of the classes to come 
up to the requirements of the trial as regards quality of milk. 

" The competition in Class 107, limited to South Devon cows, 
the property of a hoiia fide tenant farmer residing in Devon or 
Cornwall, was a disappointing one. Only three cows competed, 
and none of these did really well, or indeed as well as the 
.rersey cow, * Eed Maple,' that obtained the third prize in Class 
106. The winner was Messrs. E. Cundy and Sons* cow, * Dairy 
^laid.' 

" The particulars of analysis, &c., are given in the following 
Table:— 

VOL. XIII. — F. S. H 
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UiLK TX8T ClABSKS. 



ClMS. 


Ko. 


Owner and Oow. 


1 

1 
1 

Bleed. 


LiTB 

Weight. 


Age. 


I 
1 

Knmber 
ofDajB 
In Milk. 












Ibe. 


Yeare. 


1 




f420 


Mr. J.Brulton'B^Maud" .. 


Jersey 


790 


H 


58 




434 


Miss Standish's « Electro " . . 


>» 


878 


4* 


69 




435 


Miss Standish'B" Opal".. .. 


>» 


712 


4 


5C 


i 


.OA iMisB Standiflh'B "St. HeHer'8\ 
*^ \ Princess" j 


»♦ 


842 


6 


52 ; 

1 


106 

(CoWB 

under 
900 IbB. 

UTe 
weight.) 


446 
463 
534 


/Sir T. V. 8. Gooch*s\ 
\ ** Wild Rose" ) 

/Sir T. V. S. Goocb's\ 
\ "Catina" j 

/Col. H. W. Shakerley's «Maid\ 
, of Calais" 1 


»♦ 
Guernsey 


740 
684 
856 


3 
6J 


•• 

115 
8j 






610 


/Mr: G. W. Horsweira "White\ 
1 Socks" / 


n 


818 


•• 


142 






612 


/Dr, H. Watney's •*Marryatt8J 
^ Lassie" j 


Jersey 


886 


*l 


101 






613 


/Dr. H. Watney's «Marryatts\ 
\ Laes" / 


f9 


882 


8* 


134 






615 


Mr. H. Cnndy's " Favourite" .. 


S. Devon 


.. 


• • 


164 






619 


/Lord Rothschild's **DarHDgton\ 
\ Crauford3rd" / 


Shorthorn 


•• 


7 


61 




611 


Mrs. C. Mcintosh's "Fairy" .. 


I Jersey 


976 


6 


147 \ 


loe 

(CoWB 


614 


Dr. H. Watney'B "Red Maple" 


1 

9f 


1002 


5f 


160 


900 Ibe. 

liTe 
weight 


616 


/Mr. J. Evens' "Burton C. 6tar\ 
\ 2nd" j 


; /Lincoln' 
I Red 1 


•• 


6 


46 


and o?er.) 


617 


/Mr. J. Evens' "Burton Ruby' 
I Spot" j 


C Guem- \ 


•• 


5J 


1 
4C 




618 


Mr. G. W. Horswell's " Bangle " 


J eey and 1 
j 8. Devon 1 


1214 


14i 


98 




i 




|l cross, j 


1 






■ 




f212 


Messrs. Glo} ne & Sons' " Ju Ju " 


1 8. Devon 


•• 


3J 


111 


107 

(S.Devon 


.216 


Mr. W. Merry's " Lovely " . . 


1 


.. 


4 


03 


COWB.) 


^620 


/Messrs. R. Cundy * Sons' " Dairy 1 
i\ Maid" J 


>» 


1 


•• 


90 
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Milk Tsst Classxs. 





QouitityorMnk. 




QiulHyorMllk. 


No. of 
FoinlB 

for 
Hilk. 


No. of 
Foists 

for 
L«cu- 

tion. 


Total 
No. of 
Points. 






Morn- 
ing. 


*1^ 1 ToUl. 


Mornlog. 
Fat |solldB. 


Erening. 


▲waida. 




Fat. 


Solids. 






lbs. on. ' lbs. 018. ' lbs. om. 


Pfercent 


Per 


cent. 










18 4 ' 15 33 4 

1 1 


4'37'l8-98 


5-85 


15-70 


33-25 


1-80 


85-05 




17 10 18 12 31 6 


400 18-56 

1 


510[l4-78 


81 -35 


2-90 


84-28 




21 16 2 ' 87 2 


3-8013-32 


4-6814-20 


8712 


1-60 


88-72 




21 4 


1 
17 2 88 6 


3-2512-51 


4-47 


13-68 


88-38 


1-20 


89-58 




1 

, 24 


19 4 < 43 4 

1 


3-90 18- 13 

1 


5-93 


15-26 


48-25 


•• 


43-25 


8rd Prize. 


13 


9 4 


22 4 


5-15 


u« 


6-15 


15-30 


22-25 


7-50 


29-75 




1 20 2 

1 


17 8 


37 10 


4-28 


13-50 


4-10 


18-26 


87-62 


4-50 


42-12 




1 
2() 6 


13 18 34 3 


1 
4-6514-03 


5-5015-30 


34-19 


10-20 


44-89 


2Dd Prize. 


10 2 


1 
12 8 28 10 


5-20 


14-40 


6-3815-49 


28-62 


6-10 


31-72 






22 3 


15 13 38 


4-90 


18*93 


5-8315-10 


38-0 


9-40 


47-40 


iBt Prize. 


26 2 


19 10 45 12 


8-4512-50 


503 14-29 


45-75 


12-00 


57-75 


2Qd Prize. 


1 
27 12 


22 15 50 11 


2-7012-11 


8-90 18-52 


50-65 


210 


52-79 




, 16 6 


14 ' 30 6 


4-8513-50 


5-45 14-68 


30-38 


10-70 


41-08 




23 4 


18 4 i 41 8 

1 


4-4514-13 


5-50 15-33 


41-50 


12-00 


53-50 


8rd Prize. 


28 12 21 1 ' 49 13 

1 1 


31312-89 


4-70 13-70 


49-81 


-60 


50-41 




1 ' 
30 6 ' 81 67 6 


2-8311-86 


4-6813-57 


67 38 


-60 


67-98 


iBk Prize. 




19 


ue! 


33 6 


410 13-40 


4-1013-44 


33-38 


5-80 


39-18 




l.-i 


16 5 


31 5 


2-9012-40 


5-1314-38 

1 


31-31 


7-10 


38-41 




8 10 


7 4 


15 14 


6-1315-82 

1 


5-4714-97 


15-88 


2-30 


18-18| 

i 


22 

1 


' 1 1 
19 41 3-20 12-53 

1 1 


4-2813-53 

1 


41-0 


5-00 


1 
46-00' 1st Prize. 
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Butter Test Classes. 

The English Jersey Cattle Society offered prizes for cows of 
any breed or cross, obtaining the greatest number of points by 
the practical test of the separator and chum, judged by the 
scale of points adopted by that Society. 

There were two classes, one for animals under 900 lbs. live 
weight, and the other for animals of 900 lbs. live weight and over. 

The prizes in each class were, first, lOZ. ; second, 3/. ; third, 21. 
In addition, gold, silver, and bronze medals were oflTered for the 
three Jersey cows, entered or eligible for entry in the English 
Jersey Herd Book, obtaining the greatest number of points in the 
test, as well as a special prize of 1/. for the best quality of butter 
produced by any Jersey cow awarded a medal, prize, or certificate 
of merit in the test. 

The Judge (Mr. Ernest Mathews) reported as follows : — 

" Out of an entry of nineteen cattle, fifteen arrived in the 
Showyard to compete for the prizes offered. Of these animals 
four weighed over 900 lbs., the remainder forming the light- 
weight class. The breeds represented were Jerseys and Lincoln 
Bed Shorthorns. 

" The cattle were stripped at 5.10 p.m. on Wednesday evening, 
the 28th May, the milk for the next twenty-four hours being 
taken for the test. 

" The milks were separated on Thursday evening, churning 
commencing on Friday morning at 9.12 A.M., the awards being 
published by 4 p.m. 

" The higher standard of points,* which came into force in 
1902, excluded some of the Jersey cattle from obtaining the 
Certificates of Merit which in other years they would have 
received. Full particulars of the test will be found in the 
Table on page 101. 

" The averages are as follows : — 



Nnn^ber. ^^^ 



Milk 
Yield. 



BoitiT 
Yield. 



BaUo. 



Finnts. 



~r 



I Ib«. ox. I lbs. OE. 

13 Jerseys 110 i 340 I 111 

I 

2 Lincoln Beds 46 1 589^ 2*3^ 



lbs. 
20 05 3400 

26-62 36-10 



"The arrangements made by the Society were excellent, 
and to the Stewards — Colonel Llewellyn, M.P., and Mr. A. P. 
Somerville — and Miss Channon, who superintended the dairy 
work, my thanks are especially due." 

♦ Gertifloates of Merit were awarded to every Jersey cow oTor &9^ yean old 
obtaining 35 points, or if under that age 30 points. The points formerly were 
32 and 28 rfspcctively. 




No. In Catalogue. 
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The English Guernsey Cattle Society offered prizes for 
English-bred cows or heifers, entered, or eligible for entry, in the 
Society's Herd Book, obtaining the greatest number of points 
by the practical test of the chum, the points to be reckoned on 
the weight of butter, and an allowance for lactation to be made 
under the scale settled by the English Guernsey Society. 

The Judge (Mr. Ernest Mathews) reported as follows : — 

*' Seven animals competed, and they were stripped at 
5.10 P.M. on Wednesday evening, the 28th May, the milk of 
the next twenty-four hours being taken for the test. 

*' The Table opposite gives the full results of the trials which 
were carried out on precisely the same lines as on previous 
occasions, and at the same time as the open butter test trials. 

" In three instances the butter-milk required a second 
churning, a characteristic rather peculiar to the Guernsey breed. 

*'The cow that won the silver cup was an exceptionally 
good Guernsey, combining good looks with quality and quantity 
of milk." 



XL,— The Society's 1902 Exhibition of Cider. 
By Fred. G. Fabwell, Steward. 

The number of entries of cider at the Plymouth Exhibition in 
1902 was 65 as against 53 at Croydon in 1901, and 96 at Bath 
in 1900. This was decidedly disappointing, for Plymouth is 
in a well-known cider district. 

The entries in the various classes were as follows : — 

CiDKB MADE IK DeVON. 

167.— Cask of Cider .. .. 3 169.— Cask of Cider .. .. 2 
X68.— 12 Bottles of Cider . . 1 170.— 12 Bottles of Cider . . 4 

CiDEB MADE IN HeBEFORDSHIBE. 

171.— Cask of Cider .. .. 1 173.— Cask of Cider .. .. 1 
172.— 12 Bottles of Cider .. 1 174.-12 Bottles of Cider .. 4 

CiDEB MADE IN SOMEBSET. 

175.— Cask of Cider .. .. 9 177.— Cask of Cider .. ..9 
176.— 12 Bottles of Cider .. 12 178.— 12 Bottles of Cider .. 11 

CiDEB MADE IN OTHBB COUNTIES. 

179.— Cask of Cider .. ..1 181.-<)ask of Cider ,. .. 1 
180.— 12 Bottles of Cider .. 2 182.— 12 Bottles of Cider .. 3 

30 35 

Total entries containing not less than 4 per cent, of alcohol .. 30 
,, „ less than 4 per cent of alcohol .. .. 35 

65 
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In accordance with the usual conditions, all exhibits had 
to be delivered into the Showyard ten days before the 
judging day ; the cases were then unpacked and both bottles 
and casks placed in position. There were no absentees. On 
Saturday, May 17th, a sample from each exhibit was taken 
and forwarded, in special bottles sent for the purpose, to 
Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S., for analysis. Particulars of these 
analyses were received from Mr. Lloyd on Monday, May 
26th, and are given in Appendix A. Out of the 65 exhibits 
12 were disqualified; 5 for having less than 4 per cent, of 
alcohol in classes where 4 per cent, was the minimum, 6 for 
having more than 4 per cent, when that standard was the 
maximum, and 1 for containing preservatives. 

Mr. J. H. Hill, of Newta^e, Staverton, near Totnes, was 
the Judge appointed by the Society, being the same gentle- 
man who acted as Judge at the Society's Exhibition at Exeter 
in 1899, and the judging took place on the first day of tb^ 
Show. 

In the Devon classes for cider containing not less than 
4 per cent, of alcohol, Mr. Haydon had a "w^k over" in the 
class for cider [in cask, the two other competitors being dis- 
qualified, owing to their cider having in one case only 2 '65 
per cent, and in the other 2 • 90 per cent, of alcohol, while in 
the class for cider in bottle, Mr. Haydon, who was awarded a 
first prize, made the only entry. In the classes for cider con- 
taining less than 4 per cent, of alcohol, Mr. Haydon was again 
successful, carrying off the first prize in each class, Mr. Came 
taking a second in the class for cider in bottle. 

In the Herefordshire classes for cider containing not les& 
than 4 per cent, of alcohol, Mr. Mailes, the only exhibitor, 
was unfortunate, as he was disqualified in each class — ^his cider* 
containing only 2 • 90 and 2 • 85 per cent, of alcohol instead of 
4 per cent. In the classes for cider containing less than 4 per 
cent. Mr, Bazley took a first for the only exhibit in cask and a 
second in the class for cider in bottle — the first prize in this 
latter class going to Messrs. Yeomans. 

The Somerset classes were again the chief feature of interest 
in the Show, there being 9 exhibits in each of the classes 
for cider in cask and 12 in each of those for bottled cider. 
In the class for cider in cask containing not less than 4 per 
cent, of alcohol, Messrs. D, J. Crofts and Son took both 
first and second prizes ; Mr. H. Tucker being reserved and 
very highly commended, and Mr. W. T. S. Tilley highly 
commended. 

In the class for bottled cider Messrs. Ci'ofts and Son were 
awarded the first prize and Mr. W. T. S. Tilley the second. 
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Messrs. Crofts and Sons were very highly commended and 
reserved, Mr. H. Tucker was very highly commended, and Mr. 
W. T. S. Tilley and Messrs. C. Osbom and Son were highly 
commended. 

For cider in cask containing less than 4 per cent, of alcohol, 
Messrs. D. J. Crofts and Son were awarded the first prize, and 
Mr. H. J. Davis the second ; while in the class for bottled cider, 
Mr. H. J. Davis had first and second prizes, and Messrs. D. J. 
Crofts and Son were highly commended. 

In the classes open to other counties, the Judge gave the 
first and second prizes to Messrs. Eout and Son for cider in 
bottle, and a second to the same firm for cider in cask con- 
taining over 4 per cent, of alcohol. The first prize went to 
Mr. H. Thomson for cider in bottle containing under 4 per 
cent., and the second to Mr. C. Knight, who was also awarded 
a second for the only entry for cider in cask in the same 
section. 

All the exhibits, twelve in number, to which the Judge had 
awarded first prizes, had again to compete for the Champion 
Gold Medal, which was ultimately won by Messrs. D. J. Crofts 
and Son for their cider in bottle containing over 4 per cent, of 
alcohol, the Eeserve No. going to Mr. H. J. Davis for his cider 
in bottle containing less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. It wiU 
thus be seen that the Championship again fell to Somerset 
Messrs. Croft's cider was made from equal quantities of Eoyals, 
White Jerseys, Red Streaks, Cadburys, and Gorton Pippins, 
the analyses of these apples being as follows : — 





Avenge 


Per- 




Wdght 


centage 




of Apple. 


of Juice. 


RovalJereey .. 


31 


69 


White Jersey .. 


2-0 


65 


Bed Streaks .. 


2-4 


6i 


Cadburys .. 
Corton Pippin .. 


40 


72 


8-9 


58 



Sp. Gr. 



Total I ... 
Solids. ^^W- 



Grape 
Sugar. 



Cane 
Sugar. 



Tannin. 



1-0692 
1-0603 
1-0672 
10703 
1-0593 



17-46 
14-86 
16-80 
17-54 
14-84 



I 



•27 
•25 
-41 
•42 



14-92 
11-11 
14-28 
15-87 
12 82 



1-47 
2-22 

-64 
1-08 

•33 



I 



•406 
•190 
•476 
•354 
•214 



The average acidity of these five apples works out at 0'33, 
as compared with O'Si in Mr. Spurway's cider of the pre- 
vious year, which then gained the Gold Medal. The cider 
which was reserved was made of equal quantities of Bed and 
White Jerseys and Harry Masters, with one-eighth of Kingston 
Blacks. 

In commenting upon the exhibition of cider as a whole, one 
cannot but be struck by the extraordinary diflference in the quality 
of different years, showing how much the season or weather 
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has to do with a good or bad year in precisely the same way as 
it affects the wine vintage abroad. 1901-2 was doubtless a 
curious and troublesome year for cider-makers, as, owing pro- 
bably to the ripeness of the fruit and the high gravity of the 
juice, fermentation was very slow, and I should not be at all 
surprised to find that in many cases a further fermentation has 
taken place after the cider has been bottled. It is much to be 
regretted that the classes for cider made in Devon did not fill 
better, for cider has for centuries held an important and dis- 
tinguished place among the products of the soil of that county. 
In the introductory remarks to a new edition, printed in 1811, 
of Eisden's "Survey of Devon," mention is made that twu 
hundred years ago cider was in such plenty " as many copy- 
holders may pay their Lords' rent with their cider only. This 
is probably the case in some parts and some seasons even now, 
though the orchards are neither as large or productive or so 
numerous as they used to be. The cider tax operated to reduce 
the number of apple trees, thousands of which were cut down 
at the time it was imposed, and the produce of the remainder 
is probably lessened by a variety of causes, among the principal 
of which are the unfitness of old orchard ground to the growtli 
of fresh trees and the known gradual decay of some of the best 
varieties of apples." This is very true and equally appUcable 
to the present time. Of the first introduction of cider into 
Devon there seems to be no record, but it is generally con- 
sidered that the monks first introduced the apple and the 
manufacture of cider. I believe that in Domesday there is no 
mention of orchards, but there is some record that in 1286 cider 
was drunk by labourers on the Manor of Axmouth. It is 
singular that a Norman Knight, Balph de la Pomerai, whose 
name signifies an apple orchard, should have had bestowed on 
him, by William the Conqueror, a manor near Totnes, now 
known by the name of Berry Pomeroy. 

The county of Hereford was unfortunately represented by 
7 exhibits only ; but in this case the distance from Plymouth 
may be well taken as an excuse. 

Somerset cider-makers were well represented, and the Judge 
was particularly struck with the excellence and uniformity of 
all the exhibits from that county, which gave him a great deal 
more trouble in judging than all the others. 

On the second and third day of the Show many persons 
interested in the cider industry availed themselves of the 
privilege afforded by the Society and tasted the various exhibits. 
It was amusing sometimes to hear the comments of Devon 
men upon the merits of the Champion cider — they utterly 
failed to understand how a Devon man could possibly give the 
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gold medal to a cider which they considered as only fit for 
women and children. A Devon man naturally considers 
Somerset cider as too sweJBt; but Devon and Somerset are not 
comparable, inasmuch as the best of Somerset applet only come 
from a comparatively small area, although good cider can be 
made over a large area. One Devon man, after expressing 
himself strougly over the iniquity of the Judge in giving 
the premiership to Somerset, was offered by the Steward a 
Devon cider with something like '90 of acidity in it, and 
at once exclaimed, " Now, that is what I call cider. Just the 
stuff I like about five o'clock in the morning if I have had too 
much gin and water the night before ! Why, it just cuts the 
phlegm!" This is a typical case, showing how little tenant 
farmers still realise that they must make for. the public taste 
and not for their own fancy. 

A meeting of cider makers, mainly consisting of tenant 
farmers from Somerset, was held in the cider shed during the 
Show, at which Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Neville Grenville were 
present. Nothing is more encouraging than the keenness on all 
sides to learn from Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Grenville the results of 
their experiments ; indeed, if we could only have told them all 
they wanted to know we should have been fcudle princeps in 
the art ourselves, whereas we are only on the threshold. An 
amusing incident must not be forgotten. Some one suggested 
that there would not be half-a-dozen of the persons then present 
who would agree as to which was the best cider in the Show. 
A bottle was taken from No. 30 (the Champion), No. 52 and 
No. 53 (the Reserve Champion). The numbers were removed 
from the bottles and fresh marks substituted. Five gentlemen, 
Messrs. Lloyd, McCreeth, Tilley, Ettle and Caddick, gave the 
award to No. 30 ; three gentlemen, Messrs. Neville Grenville, 
Farwell and Eldred G. F. Walker, to No. 52 ; and one, Mr. 
Croft, to No. 53 — a singular confirmation that the Judge was 
right. 

In concluding this Eeport, it must be mentioned that Mr. 
Hanbury, the President of the Board of Agriculture, accom- 
panied by his secretary. Sir Thomas Elliott, again honoured the 
cider department with a visit. He tasted many of the exhibits 
and listened with great interest to the many points which were 
brought under his notice at the Exhibition — the practical 
result of his visit being the suggestion to establish a Cider 
Experiment Station in some convenient and accessible centre, 
and this is now under serious discussion. Whatever may be 
done in the future, it is to be hoped that the cider-makers 
of the West will ever remember with gratitude the earnest 
endeavours made by Mr. Neville Grenville to improve the 
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manufacture of cider, for it was through his foresight and 
generosity that the experiments were first started and have 
been carried on up to the present time with so much success 
at Butleigh. 

APPENDIX A.— Analyses. 









Specific 


Alcohol 




Solids 




ClasB. 


No. 


Nam« of Exhibitor. 


Qravity 
at60<'F. 


by 


Acidity. 


per 


Award. 








Volume. 




cent. 




167 


1 


C. Haydon 


10150 


5-80 


•50 


5-28 


1st Prixe. 




2 


Mann & Bon 




-0330 


2-65 


•80 


8^79 






3 


H.T.Palk 




0317 


2-90 


•56 


857 




168 


4 


C. Haydon 




0150 


5-55 


•55 


5-20 


IstPriie. 


169 


5 


J. M. Came & Son .. 




0384 


2-80 


•60 


10-27 






6 


C. Haydon 




•0270 


3-96 


•47 


7-76 


Ist Prize. 


170 


7 


Bowden k Coombe , • 




0370 


2-50 


•64 


9-80 


R. & V. H. e. 




8 


J. M. Came&^on .. 




0430 


1-30 


•55 


1P17 


2ndPrizei 




9 


C. Haydon 




0270 


3-55 


•53 


7.77 


Ist Prize. 




10 


Mann & Son .. .. 




0390 


2-65 


•90 


10^40 




171 


11 


F. R. MaUes .. .. 




0390 


2-90 


•52 


10-52 




172 


12 


F. B.MaileB .. .. 




0270 


2-85 


•40 


7-57 




173 


13 


J. Bazley 




0350 


2-85 


•46 


9-42 


Ist Prize. 


174 


14 


J.Baxley 




0304 


3-85 


•65 


8-59 






15 


J. Bazley 




0293 


3-40 


•49 


8-51 


2ndPrizew 




16 


Yeomana Bros 




0384 


1-85 


•88 


9-92 






17 


YeomansBros 




0344 


2-60 


•60 


9-16 


1st Prize. 


175 


18 


W.T.Allen .. .. 




0328 


3-55 


•29 


9-18 






19 


Mrs. B. Cbiffers 




0187 


4-80 


•52 


5-86 






20 


D. J. Crofts & Son .. 




0256 


4-80 


•36 


7-70 


1st Prize. 




21 


D. J. CroftB & Son .. 




•0216 


5-90 


•41 


6-91 


2nd Prize. 




22 


H.J.Davi» .. .. 




0294 


415 


•41 


8-43 






23 


C. Osborn&Son 




0174 


600 


•44 


5-97 






24 


W. T. S. TUley .. .. 




0284 


5-70 


•28 


8-73 


H.a 




25 


H. Tucker 




0274 


5-00 


•33 


8-19 


B. & V. H. C. 




26 


E. Wellington .. .. 




0184 


610 


•33 


6-26 




176 


27 


W.T.AUen .. .. 




0324 


410 


•34 


9-22 


0. 




28 


Mrs. B. Chiffers 




•0196 


4-55 


•40 


6-02 






29 


D. J. Crofts & Son .. 




0257 


4-70 


•50 


7-71 


R. 

1st Prize and 

, ChampioD. 




80 


D. J. Crofts & Son .. 




•0256 


4-70 


•" 


7-68 




31 


H.J.DavU .. .. 




•0284 


4-90 


•40 


8^43 


C. 




32 


H.J.Davis .. .. 




•0184 


5-65 


•39 


6-10 






83 


C. Osbom&Son 




•0194 


5-90 


•49 


6-41 






34 


C. Osbom&Son 




•0173 


6-50 


•40 


6^10 


H.a 




35 


W.T.8.TUley.. .. 




0283 


615 


•29 


8^88 






36 


W. T. 8. TiUey .. .. 




•0275 


5-20 


•36 


8-31 


2ndPriz& 




37 


W.T.S.Tilley.. .. 




0273 


5-70 


•30 


8^45 


H. C. 




38 


H. Tucker 




•0304 


4-25 


•37 


8-72 


V. H. C. 


177 


39 


W. T. Alien .. .. 




•0444 


2-40 


•33 


11 00 






40 


A. J. Candy .. .. 




0444 


3-20 


•51 


12-28 






41 


Mrs. B. Chiffers 




0297 


4-25 


•39 


8-57 






42 


D. J. Crofts & Son .. 




0386 


300 


•36 


10-46 


1st Prize. 




43 


H.J. Davis .. .. 




0354 


3-70 


•41 


10-05 


2nd Prize. 




44 


C. Osbom & Son 




0284 


4-10 


•50 


8-27 






45 


W. T. 8. Tilley .. .. 




0295 


5-00 


•32 


8-94 






46 


H. Tucker 


■1 


0284 


3-80 


•42 


8^16 






47 


J. WatU&Co 


1-0494 


2 20 


•80 


13 07 
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Spedflc 


Alcohol 




Solldfl 




CUaa. 


No. 


Kame of Exhibitor. | Gravity 


by 


Acidity, 


per 


Award. 








1 at6a°F. 


Volume. 




cent. 




178 


i% 


W. T. AUen .. 


.. 10454 


2-15 


•40 


1208 






49 


A. J. Candy .. 
Mrs. B. Ghiffers 


10473 


3- 00 


•46 


12-85 






50 


.. 1-0277 


4-10 


•36 


7-98 






51 


D. J. Orofto & Son .. 10a87 


2-90 


•43 


10-47 


H.C. 




52 


H. J. Davis 


.. 1 10355 


3-50 


-41 


1016 


2nd Prize. 




53 


H. J. Daria 


.. 1-0425 


3-70 


•38 


11-65 


rist Prize k B. 
\ for Champion. 




54 


C. Oeborn k Son 


.. 10322 


3-55 


•39 


917 




55 


Mre. W. T. S. TUley 10315 


5-00 


•35 


9-47 






56 


Mtb. W. T. S. TiUey , 1-0324 


4-50 


-26 


9-67 






57 


H. Tucker .. . 


.. 10314 


3-85 


•42 


9-96 






58 


J. Watts & Co. .. 


.. 1 1-0474 


2-05 


-74 


12-59 




X79 


59 


R.BoQt&Son .. 


.. 10205 


4-80 


-38 


6-31 


2nd Prize. 


180 


60 


B. BontftSon . 


.. , 10204 


5-15 


•41 


6-41 


Ist Prize. 




61 


B. Bont&Son . 


.. 1 10174 


4-70 


•45 


5-50 


B. 


181 


62 


A. Knight .. . 


.. 10434 


2-45 


1-24 


11-43 


2nd Prize. 


182 


63 


A. Knight .. . 


.. 1-0374 


2-45 


1-10 


9-88 


2nd Prize. 




64 


A. Knight.. . 


.. 1-0459 


1-65 


1-15 


11-76 






65 


H. Thomson 


. .. 10505 

1 


1-45 


•99 


12-91 


Ist Prize. 
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XII. — Investigations into the Manufacture of Cider, 
for 1902. By F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S. 



Rpnrt 



The object of science is to teach men how to control, so far as 
may be possible, the forces of Nature. It is evident that before 
we can control them, we must thoroughly know and under- 
stand what these forces are and how they work. It is by 
studying these natural agents, and then by controlling iheir 
effect in the industry with which one is for the moment con- 
cerned, that science becomes of practical value. Probably no 
industry depends so much upon natural forces as does that 
of agriculture ; hence no industry should derive greater benefit 
from science. But, unfortunately, this truth is not yet fully 
realised. 

The past season has tteen one presenting especial difficulties, 
and seldom has there been greater need for knowledge on the part 
of cider-makers. In the first place, the crop of apples was small ; 
secondly, the juice vsas exceptionally poor ; and thirdly, the 
great heat which prevailed during the early part of the making 
season produced in the juice a tumultuous and uncontrollable 
fermentation. 

All these factors are detrimental to the manufacture of good 
cider, and the chief object of the experiments at Butleigh was 
to try and control, and so to surmount these natural difficulties. 

The Season. 

The following figures show what was the average rainfall, 
temperature, and sunshine for the seven months, April t<> 
October. 

Weather Eepoht, 1902.— For Cullompton. 



Mont U.S. 



Ajr Tempeiiatikk. 



Min. and Mas. Difference from 
combined. Average. 



April.. 
May . . 
June .. 
July .. . 
August 
Septeml/cr 
October 



40-5 

49-8 



57- 

.")9 
5.V 

50 



°F. 

-l-.T 

-2-6 



-1 
-2- 
-1 
-1 
+ 1 



IlAl^FALL, 



ToUl fall In Diflercnce from 
Month. Avenu:e. 



inches. 
1 63 
2-35 
2-69 
203 
3-13 
2-22 
2-8.) 



inches. 
-0-75 
+0-22 
+ 0-49 
-0-87 
+0-24 
-0-94 
-106 
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Months. 



Bkiuht Sdnhhixe. 



__V 



No. of Hours Difference from '^^^^JJJJ ®' IHfferencefttmi 
Durstlun. 



Average. 



AprU 153-7 - 1-2 37 

May 198-8 - 1-5 42 

June 155-6 -46*2 32 

July 197-3 + 9-9 40 

AagoBt 138-0 -46-3 31 

September .. .. 16&-4 +20*4 44 

October 71-5 -26*2 22 



Average. 



- 1 


- 9 
1- 2 
-11 
+ 5 

- 8 



These figures ought to explain why the crop was small and 
the juice poor. A small crop is generally due to the climatic 
conditions which prevail in the early part of the season, and 
which check the production of fruit. 

The size of the apples, and the composition of the juice 
which they yield, depend, however, more on conditions pre- 
vailing in the later portion of the season. 

A dry season generally results in small apples ; but the 
juice of these, if small in quantity, is rich in quality. A wet 
season is likely to produce larger apples, containing more juice, 
but juice of poorer quality. The composition of the juice 
depends very largely upon the amount of sunshine, and the air 
temperature. 

The season 1902 was a dry one, the rainfall being below the 
average, but in spit^ of this the apples were not smaller than 
usual. Probably the explanation is that the crop being small 
there was enough sap to fully nourish the growing apples. The 
l>ercentage of juice from these apples was, however, small, as 
compared with the average yield. This is seen by compaiing 
the results of the analyses of the apples with those of the 
same apples in past years. 

But the most striking characteristic is the poverty of the 
juice, and its peculiar composition. 

The poverty of the juice may best be seen by comparing 
the average composition of the juice from press with that 
obtained in former years, as shown in the Table on page 118. 

I attribute the poverty of the juice to the low temperature 
which prevailed, and to the want of sunshine. In other words, 
the apples did not seem to properly ripen. Every one knows 
the great difference between a hard unripe apple and a soft ripe 
apple. In the ripe apple the hard material j)resent in the early 
stages has undergone considerable change, becoming not only 
soft but soluble in water, and subsequently being converted 
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Ayeragb Cohpositiok of Juice fbom Pbbss. 





Year. 


No. of Samples. 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Siiltds. 


Add. 1 




1893 


1 6 1 


1060 


14-40 


•63 


1894 


11 


1050 


1114 


-60 


1 1895 


13 


1052 


12-24 


-46 


1896 


5 


1057 


14-02 


•40 


1897 


5 


1053 


13-26 


•68 


1898 


i 5 


1-056 


13-62 


•51 


1899 


' 14 


1061 


15-57 


•44 


1900 


54 1 


1059 


., 


■ • 


1901 


12 


1057 


14-43 


•34 




1902 


« 1 


1047 


11-43 


•53 



into sugar. This season these changes had not taken place. 
A certain amount of the hard material (pectin compounds) 
was rendered soluble, but was never converted into sugar. 
Hence, in the analyses of the juice, they are present in the form 
of extractives, that is, bodies of uncertain composition present 
in solution in the juice. Never since the analyses of apples 
were commenced at Butleigh lias the proportion of these 
'* extractives " been so high. It would seem that unless the 
changes which convert these extractives into sugar are brought 
about, or at least started, while the apple is on the tree, they 
will not be subsequently completed by ripening in store. I am 
<iuite convinced that in the future it will be worth while to 
devote some study to these extractive matters, with a view to 
Hscertaining what they are, how they /ire produced, what 
changes, if any, they undergo during the fermentation of the 
juice, and how and to what extent they influence the resulting 
cider. This subject alone will take some years to investigate, 
for it is only now and again that a season causes them to be 
exceptionally high, and so capable of being studied. 

An experiment to determine the volume of juice yielded 
by 1000 lbs. of apples, gave the following results: — Weight 
of cheese, 1850 lbs., yielding 1333 lbs. of juice and 517 lbs. of 
pressed pomace. Or 1000 lbs. apples yielded 720 lbs. of 
juice. This is the highest recorded result at Butleigh, and 
therefore does not agree with the analyses of the apples. 1 
believe it to have been due to the moist condition of the apples 
used for the experiment. 

Varieties of Apples. 

A number of apples, in all forty-four, were analysed as in 
former years, and the results of these analyses are given in the 
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Appendix. Upon studying these analyses with the composition 
of the same apples in former years, we note the facts previously 
nfen-ed to. 

There is one result of some interest to which it is worth 
w hile to draw special attention. Two analyses were made of 
Kingston Black apples — one sample received from Mr. Tucker, 
one from Mr. Crofts. A sample of so-called Improved King- 
ston Black was also received from Mr. Chififers. This so-called 
improved variety was a smaller apple, yielded a smaller 
percentage of juice, and the juice was not only of poorer 
quality as regards sugar, but contained far more acid than the 
ordinary samples. Where then was the "improved" condition ? 
I draw special attention to this result, because it is not unique 
in my experience ; and I would warn all cider-makers who 
are endeavouring to improve their orchards against so-called 
** improved varieties," unless they have very strong proof that 
the varieties are really improvements. 

Fbbmbntatioh. 

The foregoing Table shows the nature of the juice which 
had to be dealt with tMs season. It was as usual pumped 
into keeves, and it threw up white heads, which have of late 
years been the rule rather than the exception. A white head 
in keeve generally denotes rapid fermentation, and is the first 
indication of this condition, which is probably in ordinary 
practice the most frequent, and at the same time the most 
iiithcidt, the cider-maker has to contend against. After being 
skimmed twice, the juice was racked into the fermenting 
l»arrels. As is now the regular practice at Butleigh, as it 
should be in every well-conducted cider-house, the gravity of 
the juice was taken as it came from the press, again as it 
came from the keeve, and at intervals of a week when it was 
in the fermenting barrels. The following Table, which gives 
some of these figures, is interesting, as showing the remarkable 
rate at which the juice was fermenting : — 

Thbbb Examples showing Bate of Fkbmemtation. 



I 

Temp, of Juloe 52° F. \ Temp, of Juice 62** F. 



Temp, of Juice 40*" F. 



I 
Juice from press .. ! Oct. 23 1*050 Not. 5 1«051 



Istskiminkeere .. ,> 28 1045 „ 10 1047 
Put in barrel .. .. i „ HO 1-040 „ 11 1045 



Not. 29 1-050 

„ 26 1-047 

„ 27 1-047 

1st mcking Xot. a 1-023 „ 17 1-031 , Dec. 15 1-033 

•Jua „ „ 8 1-010 „ 24 1-020 I 

:{r.l „ .. .. Dec. 1 1-013 

Filtered I .. „ 9 I'OIO „ 21 1-025 
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The cold weather set in on November 18th-19th. Hence, the 
first lot could not be saved from over-fermenting. The second 
was partly saved, and the third quite controlled. Now, if we 
calculate the diminution of the specific <>ravity of these three 
barrels we find that the rate of fermentation was as follows : — 

a. Ill 16 days lo^l specific gravity "040 or '0025 per da\ . 

b. Ina4 „ „ " -041 or '0012 „ 

c. In32 „ „ -025 or -0008 „ 

As stated in my Eeport for 1900, the rate of fermentation 
in 1899 represented a daily loss of '0007 in specific gravity, 
and in 1900 of "0011. This was considered rapid, so one can 
form a fair idea of the remarkable rapidity of the fermenta- 
tion in the twenty barrels made prior to the cold spell of 
19th-26th November. It was quite impossible to control the 
first twelve of these barrels ; and although the cold spell 
enabled the remaining eight to be saved from excessive 
feraientation, it was only by the exercise of that careful 
attention which can alone secure success in cider-making. 

To check fermentation it is necessary to resort to racking. 
The juice was therefore racked. But to no purpose ; fermenta- 
tion continued to proceed as rapidly as before. What then was 
to be done ? It looked on 12th November as if there would be 
no good cider made. Why was this ? So far as one could judge 
it was mainly due to the high temperature which had up to tliis 
time prevailed. If only the juice could be cooled this rapid 
fermentation would be checked. But how could the juice l»e 
cooled ? It is a curious fact that it is very easy to warm any 
material, but very difficult to cool it. My first thought was to 
cool the juice by means of water, as in an ordinar}' refrigerator ; 
but upon taking the temperature of the water this was found to 
be only two or three degrees below that of the cider, and so the 
idea had to be abandoned. What then could be done ? I have 
pointed out in former Reports that fermentation is due to 
yeast-cells living in the juice, and that the amount of change 
which they bring about depends upon two factors : first, the 
temperature at which they work, the higher the temperature 
the greater being the amount of change, or fermentation ; and 
secondly, upon the number of cells at work. 

Now it was evident that we could not reduce the tempera- 
ture, and also evident that keeving and racking — both of which 
operations have for their objects, amongst others, that of 
reducing the number of yeast-cells — were this year not suffi- 
cient. It was therefore certain that if any beneficial results 
were to be obtained the yeasts must be diminished tefore 
keeving. • Two methods ot doing this were thought worthy ot 
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experiment. 
Tasteurising 


The one was 
the apple-juice. 

Washing 


washing the 
THE Apples. 


apples, 


the 


second 



An exi)eriment made in 1900 showed that the juice from 
washed apples fermented more slowly than the juice from un- 
washed apples. Hence the following experiment was made. 
Two cheeses were put up on the same day ; the first with 
unwashed apples, the second with some of the same bulk of 
apples which were washed while the first cheese was being 
extracted. 

The following are the tabulated results of this experiment : — 

Specific giavity of juice 
When racked into barrel 
When filtered 



(Jnwashed. 


WaBhed. 


1-045 . 


. 1-045 


1-040 . 


. 1-043 


1-025 . 


. 1-028 



It will be seen that the efiect of washing the apples was to 
diminish the rate of fermentation. Unfortunately, this experi- 
ment, which was started on the 13th-14th November, was 
interfered with by the sudden spell of cold weather from the 
10th to 26th. This so reduced the tempemture of the ferment- 
in f? juice that it played a more important role than the washing. 
Nevertheless, I think cider-makers should not forget these 
results, as they indicate one way in which partly to overcome 
excessive fermentation in a warm season. 

Pa8teubisation« 

This method of checking fermentation — so called from its 
<liscoverer the renowned scientist, Pasteur — is to heat the juice 
to such a temperature as to destroy the greater portion of the 
yeasts therein. I have tried only a few e.Kperiments on 
Pasteurisation previously, and for two reasons : first, one does 
not yet know whether the most desirable, or the most unde- 
sirable, cider-yeasts are those most easily destroyed, and until 
tliis fact is discovered there is a certain risk in Pasteurising the 
juice; secondly, after being Pasteurised, the juice should be 
inoculated with a pure yeast in sufficient quantity to ensure a 
ljro2>er subsequent fermentation. But this necessitates the 
possession of a suitable cider yeast, ready prepared, in sufficient 
quantity to add to the Pasteurised juice. In former experi- 
ments on pure yeasts, where the juice has been Pasteurised, the 
effect of Pasteurisation was not the object of the experiment, 
and so had not been studied. It was now necessary to see how 
fur fermentation was checked, and what were the other results 
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-due to this heating of the juice. Not having any special yeast, 
the Pasteurised yeast was pumped back upon the lees in a 
keeve to be "inoculated," or seeded with yeast, as it was not 
desired to altogether check fermentation. 

No special apparatus being available, it w€is necessary to 
fit one up as quickly as possible. Messrs. Lumley and Co. 
Tdndly lent me two tinned copper coils with fittings, and these 
were inserted into two large open barrels. 

In the first experiment the cider was placed in the barrel, 
and steam was passed through the coil until the whole of the 
juice was raised to a temperature of 160° Fahr. Cold water was 
then allowed to flow through the coil, the temperature of the 
juice was reduced to 44° Fahr., and it was then pumped into a 
keeve to ferment. 

In heating this juice it acquired the smell of cooked apple- 
juice as in an apple pie. Whether this will give to the 
resulting cider a characteristic flavour remains to be seen. 

In the second experiment the apple-juice was passed through 
the coil, which was surrounded with hot water, kept heated by 
a steam-pipe passing into the water. The flow of the cider 
through the coil was regulated by a tap, and the temperature 
was recorded by a thermometer inserted into the end of the coil 
before the tap. The heated (Pasteurised) cider then flowed 
through another coil, surrounded with cold water, and was 
pumped into the keeve. 

The cider was heated to 160° Fahr. and then cooled, and in 
the keeve it registered a temperature of 47° Fahr. 

The heat produced by the steam was not suflBcient to raise 
the water to nearly 212° Fahr., as it should be, consequently 
the process of heating the cider was very tedious. 

This was, of course, only an experiment, and if the Pasteur- 
ising apparatus were permanently required it would be 
necessary to have more steam power than was available for 
the experiment, or to place the heating coil in a metal drum 
containing water over an open fire. 

A special apparatus for the Pasteurisation of cider is manu- 
factured by Messrs. Lumley and Co. 

The result of Pasteurisation was satisfactory, so far as 
delaying fermentation was concerned. The juice which had 
been passed through the coil in the second experiment 
fermented more gradually, and though having a specific 
gravity of 1 • 026, was filtered with greater ease than the juice 
from the first experiment, which had a gravity of only 1"021. 
The juice had a good colour and flavour when filtered; that 
from the second experiment was not so dark in colour as that 
from the first. I think the first juice was sliglitly caramelised. 
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How these ciders will turn out when mature remains to be 
discovered 

On the 19th November a spell of cold weather set in and 
listed for a week. It is by making use of these irregular con- 
ilitions which our climate affords that the skilful cider-maker 
must generally hope to benefit. Such a cold spell will check 
fermentation, and every barrel of cider should be racked, if 
I>ossible, dming this period, should it last long enough to cool 
<lt)wn the cider. As a rule, it does not last very long, so it is 
wise to commence racking those barrels which are most rapidly 
fermenting. It must not be forgotten that it takes a few days 
of rather sharp cold to much reduce the temperature of the 
fermenting cider. Past experiments indicated that if the teni- 
pemture sank to 40° Fahr., fermentation was checked and the 
juice cleared. The subject, however, needs much more pro- 
longed investigation than has yet been given to it. The best 
( oui-se for the cider-maker to adopt is to test whether the cider 
is clearing, and the barrel which clears first should be the first 
racked. Owing to the fact that the science of fermentation 
is not suiKciently understood by makers, it is pitiful to see 
how these natural conditions are neglected, whereas they 
might be so beneficially utilised. 

On the 24th November the temperature again rose, and 
continued high for some time. Then came another spell of 
cold weather, followed soon by further warm weather, and 
subsequently by another frost. 

These cold spells were utilised at Butleigh to rack the cider 
iu the first two instances, and subsequently to filter it. In this 
way it has been possible to prevent a large portion of the cider 
from fermenting too far. It was impossible to st/op the early 
made cider from fermenting, and consequently much of it fell 
to a specific gravity lower than was desired. 

Flavoub in CmsB. 

A few experiments started last year, to try and determine 
whether the flavour of an apple was retained in the resulting 
cider, have to be reported on. Three varieties of applet were 
taken, and table fruit was selected because of the more marked 
tlavour which these apples possess. A suflBcient quantity of 
Xonpareil, Sturmer Pippin, and Cox*s Orange Pippin apples 
were separately ground, their juices extracted, fermented, and 
bottled, and the bottles stored away. On December 3rd, 1902, 
nearly a year after bottling, the samples were tasted, and Mr. 
Neville Grenville and his gardener were separately asked to 
determine from the taste from which apples the cider was 
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made. It was not an easy task as the flavour was not marked . 
but the gardener immediately distinguished the cider made from 
Nonpareils, and Mr. Neville Grenville at once recognised that 
the second sample was made from a pippin of some kind. 

Now these results are of considerable importance. Tlit 
value of cider depends more upon its flavour than upon any 
other quality. If, then, this flavour is dependent, however 
slightly, upon the characteristic flavour of the fruit, it is only 
one more argument as to the necessity for care in the planting, 
tending, and treatment of cider fruit, and in the blending of 
apples or juice. But it must not for a moment be supposed 
that the flavour of cider depends onhj on the original flavour of 
the apple. As already stated, it was not easy to determinf 
from which variety each of these ciders was made. Yet each 
possessed a strong and characteristic flavour, due evidently t<» 
fermentation, and not to the original flavour of the apple. 
Indeed, we do not yet know how far even this flavour of the 
apple might not itself have been due to fermentation. 

Fkbmentation in Bottle. 

In last year's Eeport I ventured to express the opinion that 
the secondary fermentation which takes place in cider, and pro- 
bably all alcoholic liquids, was due to the growth of bacteria. 
and not to the growth of yeasts. The flavour of cider depends 
largely, I think mainly, upon this secondary fermentation. 
Hence it was desirable to continue my investigations, and try 
and determine whether my observations would be confirmed bv 
further work. To this end a barrel of cider was well filtered 
and bottled in January, 1902, and subsequently, from time to 
time, a bottle of this cider was sent to my laboratory in London. 
The bottle having been allowed to rest until the sediment had 
deposited, a portion of the sediment was then carefuUy 
examined under the microscope. One month after bottling, 
some bacteria were present in the sediment, which, however, 
consisted mainly of yeast-cells. As month by mouth passed 
the bacteria increased, and after the third or fourth month the 
yeasts began to visibly decrease in numbers, also in size. In 
fact, it became difficult to distinguish whether it was a diminu- 
tive yeast or large bacillus. The results confirmed my previous 
observations, and I am convinced that a new field of work here 
presents itself. Much work will have to be done and muc'n 
time must be devoted to this subject in the future. But 1 am 
now quite convinced in my own mind that secondary and 
flavour-producing fermentation is mainly the work of niicroI>es. 
and noi of yeasts. Not that yeasts are unnecessary, most 
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certainly tliey are necessary, eitlier to prepare the way for the 
iTTowth and action of the bacteria, or, as is not unlikely, as 
-iiiiiiltaneoiis workers with the bacteria. 

OiLT CiDBB. 

One remarkable fact about the preceding experiment is that 
till* cider made from Cox's Orange Pippin was oily. 

This fact seems to confirm an opinion which has for some 
time been strengthening in my mind, namely, that the cause of 
*»ily cider is due to an organism or organisms growing upon 
'<])ecial varieties of fruit under special conditions of climate. 
How else can this result be explained ? In the ordinary make 
of cider there was not a single drop that was oily. It might 
have heen by an accident that this juice became inoculated, 
because I was experimenting with the organisms supposed to 
produce oily cider. But I do not think this likely. Naturally 
i^'reat care is taken when making such experiments, and I am 
unable to trace any connection in the dates of the two experi- 
ments which would lend itself to the assumption that there was 
accidental contamination. 
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XIII. — A Pomological Congress. By F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S. 

Seven years have passed since the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties' Society sent representatives to attend the Pomo- 
logical Conference held at St. Brieuc in October, 1895. This 
year the Society was invited to send delegates to the nine- 
teenth Congress of the Association Fran9aise Pomologique, 
but as there was no meeting of the Council prior to the 
Congress, I decided to attend on my own account. Whether 
it was because of my connection with the Bath and West 
Society or not, my reception was most cordial, and from the 
President, Mons. Leon Legludic, Senateur de la Sarthe, from 
the Secretary, Prof. Jourdain, and from the Members of the 
Congress^ the attention bestowed upon me was such as only 
Frenchmen seem to know how to give to a stranger. My 
friend, Mons. Truelle, who has done so much to advance the 
science of cider-making in France, was unfortunately too ill 
to be present, but I had the pleasure of renewing acquaintance 
with Mens. H. Sagnier, the well-known member of the Society 
Xationale d* Agriculture de France, who is Director of the 
'Journal de TAgriculture," and of making the acquaintance 
of M. WarcoUier, whom I alrecuiy knew by correspondence, 
and to whom has been entrusted the task of founding a Cider 
Institute in France, such as is proposed for the West of England. 

A meeting in connection with the proposed establishment of 
this last named Institute was held at Bristol the same day as 
the first Congress in Amiens, so that I did not arrive in Amiens 
until the afternoon of the second day, in time, however, to 
attend the evening Congress. 

Looking back at this meeting in Amiens, the first thought 
which occurs to me is why can we not have a similar Congress 
in England? Surely cider-making is an industry which can 
still be improved, and how can that improvement be inaugurated 
better than by friendly conference and kindly criticism among 
practical and scientific men? It was most interesting and 
instructive to hear the practical men set forth the difficulties 
of carrying out some of the scientific views and suggestions 
enunciated at Amiens, while, on the other hand, science was 
able to explain difficulties met with by the practical men, and 
to advise them how to proceed in future. The impression left 
on my mind was one of immense benefit received by all ; and 
the private discussions which one subsequently had on points 
which the public Congress had -brought out, was not less 
interesting, and at times even more injitructive. I should 
much like to see a Congress at Bristol one evening during the 
VOL. xi:t. — F. s. K 
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Show week, held, say at the University College ? The more we 
can talk about cider the more we shall leam, and the public 
will at last become interested in this most wholesome and not 
yet properly appreciated beverage. 

In France the Cider Congresses are held at the same time 
as the Cider Exhibition, viz., in October. - There are many 
advantages in having a Show at this period. The fruit which 
is going to be used for the production of cider can be shown to 
perfection, named, classified, tested, and discussed, and is there 
as an object-lesson to all fruit growers. This portion of the 
Exhibition at Amiens was excellent. It was an Exhibition to 
be proud of, and reflected great credit upon every one concerned 
in its management. 

As regards the apples two points struck me, First, some of 
the varieties were unnamed, showing that in France, as in 
England, there is still obscurity as to the names of some of the 
cider varieties grown. Secondly, a large number of the varieties 
of apples exhibited were infinitely superior in the quality of the 
juice they yield to the apples grown in England. Thus the 
flpecific gravity of the juice of many exhibits ranged from 1 • 080 
to 1 •090. In all my experience at Butleigh, I have only found 
two varieties which would yield so rich a juice. 

One other advantage of having the Exhibition in October is 
that all the cider must be nearly one year old. Now, while one 
year is sufficient time to enable any cider which will not keep 
to show its failing, on the other hand, with a cider which will 
keep, it permits of a full development of both flavour and aroma. 
At the Show of the Bath and West Society the cider is only 
four or five months old. Hence, it has not been made long 
enough to determine its keeping quality, nor has it been in 
bottle a sufficient time to develop that bouquet which the best 
cider should possess. Hence, in comparing the exhibits at 
Amiens with those at the Bath and West Society one was at a 
disadvantage. There was no question about the more marked 
flavour of the French cider ; it was also characteristic and in 
the main diflerent from that of the English maker. If the 
cider section of the Brewers* Exhibition were properly developed 
it would become comparable with a French Pomological " Con- 
cours," and we should then have a better opportunity of 
comparing the produce of the two countries. 

The impression which I formed was that the best French 
cider was richer and fuller than our best English, probably due 
to the superiority of the fruit from which it is made. But the 
poorer cider, drunk by vast numbers of the French people, was 
of very inferior quality. 

Passing to the exhibits of apparatus, &c., there was less of 
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novelty in these than I had anticipated. What most struck me 
was the tendency to follow what has been done at Butleigb^ 
Whether this was due to the fact that in France they have been 
<leveloping along the same lines as ourselves, or that they have 
knowingly copied us, is of little importance. The similarity 
remains, and seems to strengthen our position. Thus the system 
of putting up the pomace in thin layers wrapped in thin cloths 
was exhibited. The only dififereuce was that in the French 
press a metal screw passes up through the centre of the bed, so 
that two layers have to be built up, one on either side of the 
screw, where with us one suffices to cover the bed of the press. 
The rotary pump and the filter, as used at Butleigh, were also 
among the exhibits at Amiens. 

The only new apparatus which attracted my special attention 
was an "apple washer," made by Messrs. Simon Freres, of 
Cherbourg. . My experiments have led me to think that great 
benefit may accrue from washing the apples, especially in 
certain seasons. An apparatus for this purpose does not exist 
in England, and when 1 had to carry out my experiments in 
washing apples I found some difficulty in doing this. Messrs. 
Simon Freres have been experimenting with the object of 
making a washer which would be effective and not too expen- 
sive. Their first apparatus was brought out in 1901, and, as 
the result of the tests to which it was submitted, an improved 
form was exhibited at Amiens in 1902. Since the Exhibition 
further improvements have been made. But I fear these only 
complicate the machine and add to its cost. The machine 
which I saw at Amiens was most simple, and, though far from 
perfect, was yet a very great advance on anything which I had 
been able to rig up as a makeshift, and would, I think, prove a 
valuable adjunct to cleanly cider-making, and help to control 
fermentation. 

Passing now to the Congress. Two subjects specially 
attracted my attention. One was a debate on two articles, 
dealing with the subject of Pasteurisation. Mon3. Edo. P. 
Monthiers made a thoroughly practical speech on the subject of 
Pasteurisation, by clarification, which in substance is the method 
adopted at Butleigh. M. WarcoUier discoursed on Pasteurisation 
by heat, a method of which very little is yet known from the 
practical point of view. There can, however, be no question 
ihat the method is deserving of most careful study, and that it 
will receive such study in France ere long as I hope it will also 
in England. It is recognised that to effectually carry out this 
method the juice after sterilisation will have to be fermented 
with pure yeasts. And this raises the question, what pure 
yeasts? An attempt to reply to this question was made by 

K 2 
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M. Henri Alliot, the director of the Laboratory of Mens. G. 
Jacquemin, whose pure cultures of yeast I have frequently 
mentioned in my Beports on the Butleigh Experiments. Bat 
M. Alliot was not convincing. He maintained that the proper 
yeast to employ was one which had been isolated from fer- 
menting cane-sugar.* It was therefore unfortunate for his theory 
when M. Andouard rose and said that he was a member of 
the jury who had to judge the cider exhibits ; and that those 
sent by Messrs. Jacquemin and Alliot, although of excellent 
quality, had a flavour which caused the jury to come to the 
conclusion that the cider had been stored in rum casks. 

Here was convincing support of my experiments which had 
led me to the conclusion that the ydasts materially affect the 
flavour of the resulting cider, and that before we can utilise 
pure cultures we must discover and isolate the best variety of 
yeast indigenous to the cider fruit of this country. M. AUiot 
further confirmed the experiments at Butleigh, when he pointed 
out in his article that the yeasts which gave the best wine 
fermentation did not give the best cider fermentation. 

Limited space will not permit of my entering into further 
details on this and the many other interesting subjects which were 
brought before the Congress. The chief impressions left upon 
my mind were, as I have previously stated, first, that we should 
hold similar Conferences in England, and secondly, that io 
spite of all that has been done in France in the past, they are 
still far from content with the progress made, and recognise the 
necessity to " work and learn." 



XIV. — Reports upon the Society* s Experiments for the Improve- 
ment of Permanent Pastures. By W. Ashcroft, Steward, 
and F. J. Eowbotham, Botanical Visitor. 

Experimental Site, at Stockbridge, near Sherborne, 

Dorset. 

Owned by J. K. D. Wingfield-Digby, Esq., M.P., and occupied 
by Mr. Bird. 

The plot in this field was first dressed with Basic Slag in 
the spring of 1895. In the winter of 1898-99 it received a 



* My readers will be aware that in the West Indies the produce of the sugar- 
cane, which cannot be crystallised and sold as sugar, is fcrmentei), and makes 
rum. 
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second application of slag, 'wben the entire field was dressed 
with the same manure. In August of 1899 a top-dressing of 
farm-yard manure was supplied to the plot, and in the spring 
of 1901 it received a third dressing of Basic Slag. 

Bkpobt of thk Botanical Yisiroa. 

Date of visit, July 9th, 1902. 

The history of this site since the commencement of the 
experiment has presented many points of interest from time to 
time. When I inspected the field in 1897, previous to its 
treatment, the herbage consisted chiefly of Fiorin-grass and 
Yorkshire Fog, with an abundance of Carnation-grass, Field 
Wood Eush, Common Bush, Marsh Cudweed, and Buttercup. 
Hardly any Clovers were visible, whilst Moss was exceedingly 
prevalent. 

Since that year my Seports have chronicled a complete 
change in the character of the herbage as the result of the 
manures which have been applied. The first change was 
noticed in 1899, after the application of Basic Slag during the 
previous winter. The effects of this dressing were strikingly 
shown in the almost complete disappearance of Carnation-grass 
and Bush, and the filling out of the bottom by Clovers. 

In the following year these effects were manifested in a far 
greater degree by the luxuriant growth of Bed and White 
Llovers and Black Medick, together with a lesser quantity of 
Yellow Suckling. These Leguminosse formed a dense carpet, 
displacing the weeds to a very marked extent, and imparting to 
the field the appearance of a Clover ley. 

Last year the herbage appeared to have undergone a further 
transformation — due to the stimulation of the grasses in excess 
of the Leguminosae, although the proportion of the latter was 
still large. 

At the present time the proportion of weeds is much greater 
than was the case last year, whilst the grasses are not so much 
in evidence as they then were. The herbage, therefore, on the 
whole, is less satisfactory, although there is still an abundance 
of Clovers to be seen. Several of the most objectionable weeds, 
such as Yellow Battle and Cudweed, appear, however, to 
have been permanently reduced by the improved conditions of 
^owth. Some amount of variation in the herbage from year to 
year was only to be expected, but, after making due allowance 
toT this, I think there is no doubt that the improvement effected 
by the Basic Slag is of a very substantial nature. 

It is of interest to note that the herbage of the small 
enclosed space affords a complete contrast to that of the rest of i 
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the field. The soil within this spacie was never slagged, and the 
herbage was left un<5ut last year. It is now almost completely 
oecnpied by the following grasses: — Goldon Oat-grass, Sweet 
Vernal, Yorkshire Fog, Dog's-tail, Brome-grass, Perennial Rye, 
Hard Fescue, Smooth Meadow-grass, Quake-grass. With these 
there are a few plants of Ox-eye^ but scarcely any Clovers. It 
seems probable that this space received the seeds from the 
grasses which were last year so luxuriant both in the field and 
on the plot, and that the fine growth of these grasses is partly 
due to the protection afforded by the wire-netting. The results, 
seem to show that it is possible for the soil to sustain an 
assemblage of grasses — several of which are of very good quality 
—under conditions favourable to their growth. 

With regard to the plot in this field it will be remembered 
that it received a dressing of farm^-yard manure in August, 
1899, following the second application of Basic Slag in the 
winter of 1898-99, and that this top-dressing had a most 
remarkable effect upon the grasses in stimulating them to 
luxuriant growth. In the spring of last year a further applica- 
tion of Basic Slag was made, but the effects of this were not 
apparent last season, when, also, owing to the remarkable 
growth of the grasses in the field itself, the contrast between 
the plot and the field was less marked than it had been in the 
previous year. At the present time there is much Bed Clover 
to be seen, and far less grass. With the Bed Clover there is a 
heavy growth of Black Medick and Bird's-foot Trefoil, whilst 
the proportion of weeds is very small. 



Othsb Basic Slaq Expkbiments at Stockbbidgk Fabm. 

Rbpobt ov thk Botanical Visitob. 

]Sv. 1. 

Date of visit, July 9th, 1902. 

This exceedingly poor pasture (originally occupied for the 
most part by coarse weeds) was slagged in the winter of 
1898-99, and the effect of this dressing was to produce a heavy 
growth of Bed and White Clovers, Black Medick, and Bird's- 
foot Trefoil, with which several good grasses were observed. 
The improvement is still marked, though the growth is not 
heavy. On a strip which was manured with dung on the top 
of the slag a rather fuller growth is to be seen. 

It is worth noting, as an essential feature of the imi«t)vement, 
that Carnation-grass and Rush, which formerly abounded in the 
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field, have entirely disappeared. Mr. Bird also.in&rms me that 
the quality of the herbage generally has been so far improved 
that, whereas cattle stocked here were formerly liable to be 
severely "scoured" through eating the coarse, rushy. herbage, 
this ailment has steadily declined, until at present be has not a 
single case of it . . 

No, 2. 

The herbage of this field has always been considered to be 
of rather better quality than that of the preceding field. The 
effects produced by the application of Basic Slag in the winter 
of 1898-99 were seen in a luxuriant growth of Red and White 
Clovers, Black Medick, Hop Trefoil, and Yellow Suckling. 
This improvement is well maintamed at the present time, 
especially in regard to the plant of Red Clover. The field has, 
however, been treated in different ways since the original 
dressing of slag was applied four years ago, and to render this 
treatment clear I append a rough plan : — 



Stri p A.'-potMy'i:<Mged. WinUr 1900-1 


8^ 




1 Strip B.— Dunged. Winter 1900-1 
f (2nd Seaami). 


•s. • 


^ SiHp C— Dunged. Winter 1901-2 
{JU Seoion). 


^ 







On Strip A., on which a double turn of Basic Slag was sown' 
in the winter of 1900-1, there is now a heavy growth of Red 
Clover and Hop Trefoil, which marks it ofif sharply from the 
original portion of the field. 

Strip B, dressed with Dung, winter of 1900-1, has a heavy 
growth of grasses — Yorkshire Fog and Golden Oat-grass being 
specially abundant, and the rest comprising Timothy, Cocksfoot, 
Dog's-tail, Bent or Fiorin, Sweet Vernal, Hard Fescue, Meadow- 
grass, and Quake-grass. The last named, which was formerly 
very abundant in the field, is not nearly so plentiful now, whilst 
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Bush has quite disappeared. The proportion of Clovers on this 
strip is not nearly so' large as that of the grasses. (It is well to 
note, in this connection, that this field was originally seeded 
down witli one of Sutton's mixtures, so that probably the 
presence of so many grasses of good quality at this time may 
be partly due to this fact.) 

Strip C, which was dressed with dung last winter, does not 
make so good a show at present as the older strip (B). 

Strip D, crossing the field, represents the portion left 
unslagged when the first application was made. This strip was 
slagged in the winter of 1899-1900, and now bears a ver>' 
luxuriant plant of Bed Clover and Black Medick. On this strip 
a small portion of the original pasture has been kept hurdled 
off for comparison. This affords at the present time a very good 
idea of the extent to which the herbage of the field has under- 
gone improvement The only Leguminous plant to be seen 
within the space is Bird*s-foot Trefoil, whilst of grasses we have 
only Hard Fescue, Yorkshire Fog, Dog*s-tail, and Couch-grass, 
with single plants of Timothy and Brome. Many weeds are 
present, including Agrimony, Buttercup, Ox-eye, Plantain, Flax, 
Cat's-ear, and Bush. 

The success of this experiment may, I think, be regarded as 
assured, when it is considered that in its original state the field 
— to quote the words of Mr. Bird — was so poor as not to be worth 
the rate paid for it. 



Basic Slag Experiments in the Neighbourhood of 
Sherborne. 

Site on Mr, Clark'^ Farrriy at Podymw^e {or Puddimore), near 

Hchestcr. 

Beport or THK Botanical Visitor. 

Date of visit, July 8th, 1902. 

The meadow on which Basic Slag has been tried at this farm 
forms part of a large peaty tract on the Lower lias formation, 
contiguous to the Eiver Yeovil, resembling in the character of 
its soil and herbage much of the land about Sedgemoor. Its flat, 
low-lying surface renders it very liable to be flooded during wet 
weather, and to remain under water for considerable periods. 
Land of this description is naturally capable of producing only 
the coarsest and rankest vegetation, such as is not only useless, 
but even hurtful to stock. The herbage of this field consists 
chiefly of Carnation-grass and Bush, with such grasses as Tall 
Fescue (about 4 ft. high), Dog*s-tniI, and Bent, and, of course, 
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an abundance of Buttercup. It is very satisfactory to note that 
the Basic Slag, which was sown two years ago, has so far 
modified the normal herbage as to produce a good bottom of 
White and Ked Clovers. 



Site on Mr. Mow*s Farm, at Podymore {or Puddimore), near 

Uchester, 

Bepobt of the Botanical Yisitob. 

Date of visit, Jidy 8th, 1902. 

Owing to the fact that the eutire field was sown with slag, 
I am unable to detail the constituents of the normal herbage ; 
but I am informed that previous to the manuring, in March, 
1901, the condition of th6 field was such as to render it quite 
useless for feeding purposes. The soU, which is a heavy clay on 
the Lower Lias formation, seemed quite incapable of supporting 
anything more than clumps of coarse herbage, and much of it 
indeed was perfectly bare of any kind of vegetation. Nothing 
poorer, or more desperately hopeless, could have been imagined ; 
and as this particular field is only a sample of a good deal of the 
land hereabouts, the experiment has been invested with con- 
siderable local interest. 

The transformation in the herbage which has been worked 
by the Basic Slag is nothing short of marvellous. There is at 
present a perfectly luxurious growth of Ked Clover, White 
Clover, Hop Trefoil, together with, in lesser proportion, Bird's- 
foot Trefoil. With the Clovers are associated the following 
,1^-asses: Dog's-tail,. Hard . Fescue, and Bent or Fiorin-grass. 
The Hard Fescue is very abundant, and of such fine growth as 
to afford good bottom herbage. The proportion of weeds is 
remarkably small, and no obnoxious plants appear to have been' 
encouraged. The striking nature of this change in the herbage 
is emphasised by the fact that the present is practically the first 
season since the manure was applied — that of 1901 having been 
too dry to permit of any effect being seen. The small pro- 
portion of weeds is perhaps to be explained by the fact that at 
the time the slag was applied the soil was almost uncontested, 
so that the Clovers were enabled to avail themselves to the 
fullest extent of the stimulus imparted by the manure, and thus 
to occupy the soil to the exclusion of the weeds. 

I think I may say that in no other case, perhaps, has the 
renovating value of Basic Slag on poor clay soil been more 
clearly demonstrated than here. The occupier, who is keenly 
interested, has further experiments in view on his farm. 
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Site on Mr, JlawJdns* Farm, at bishop's Cattndle., 
Ordnance No. 33. , 

BSPOBT OF THK BOTAMIOAL YlSITOB. 

Date of visit, July 9th, 1902. 

The soil is a stiff clay on the Gombrash.. .The norn^al 
herbage comprises the following plants : — 

Grasses. 

Golden Oat-grass .. .. Abundant. 

Hard Fescue PlentifuL 

Dog's-tail Plentiful. 

Yorkshire Fog .. .. .. Not so plentiful. 

Cockiifoot Here and there. 

Quake-grass Plentiful. 

Bent, or Fiorin PlentifuL 

Clovers and other LegumtnossB, 

BirdVfoot Trefoil . . . . Abundant. 

Hop Trefoil Very little. 

Red Clover.. .. .. Very little. 

White Clover Very little* 

All other Plants. 

Wild Carrot Abundant. 

Cow-parsnip .. ... Frequent. 

dx-eye Daisy Abundant. 

Cat's-ear Abundant, 

Yarrow ... Fairly plentiful. 

Common Flax Plentiful. 

Distant Sedge Abundant. 

Wood Field-rush .. .. PlentifuL 

Common Rush PlentifuL 

As will be seen from the above list, this is distinctly a weedy 
pasture. The soH-ezhausting properties of such coarse weeds as 
Wild Carrot and Cow-parsnip should be noted. The former is 
exceedingly abundant, as also are Ox-eye and Cat's-ear. It will 
also be observed what a very small percentage the Clovers bear 
to the rest of the herbage; unless we include Bird's-foot 
Trefoil, there are scarcely any true Clovers to be seen in the 
field. Of the grasses, only two of value — viz., Golden Oat-grass 
and Hard Fescue — are present in any considerable proportion. 
Thus, whilst the soil is fairly well occupied, and the herbage 
offers a foundation for the Basic Slag to work upon, the relative 
abundance of coarse and worthless weeds renders the need for 
improvement very manifest. 

TMs is the first season since. the Basic Slag was applied, and> 
the evidence already afforded is most striking. There is now to 
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be seen on the plot an exceedingly fine plant of Clovers, com- 
prising Hop Trefoil, Black Medick, and Eed Clover, with a 
lesser quantity of White Clover. The proportion of Golden 
Oat-grass is also noticeably increased. On the other hand, the 
Wild Carrot has almost entirely disappeared, and the rest of 
the weeds, including Sedge and Eush, have been displaced to a 
marked extent by the Clovers, 



Grass Experiments at Hatherton Farm, Sampford 
courtenay, n. devon. 

Owned by the Trustees of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and occupied by Mr. James Searle. 

BspoBT or THK Botanical VisrroB. ' 

Site No. 1. — Lower Moor Field, against Ventoum. 
Ordnance Map, No. 1247. 

Date of visit, June 23rd, 1902. 
An area of 6 acres 1 rood 5 perches has been treated 
thus : — 

Plot A. — 2 acres. — Dressed with 10 cwt. Lime per acre. 

Plot B. — 1 rood 5 perches. — Undressed. 

Plot C. — 2 acres. — ^Dressed with 8 cwt. Basic Slag and 

10* cwt lime per acre. 
Plot D. — 2 acres. — Dressed with 8 cwt. Basic Slag per 
acre. 
Date when manures applied, January, 1902. 

This experiment has been carried out on an exceedingly 
poor piece of moorland pasture, the normal herbage of which is 
such as to be practically worthless for feeding purposes. The 
soil is a heavy cold clay, of the Carboniferous series, the surface 
of which is apt to become water-logged during the winter months, 
and to parch and fissure under the influence of the sun. The 
presence of the cold surface water until late in the spring 
naturally prevents the vegetation . from making any progress, 
and by the time evaporation has reduced the quantity of 
moisture, and thus brought warmth to the roots, the plants 
begin to suffer froin the very opposite cause. Any manure, 
therefore, not too costly for the farmer's pocket, which would 
effect some improvement In these conditions, and thus bring 
about a change for the better in the normal herbage, would be' 
welcomed in this district, of niuch of the' land in which thi& 
inay be regarded as a fair sample. A short list of the chief 
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plants present in the pasture will give some idea of the cha- 
racter of the herbage. The natural grasses are: Bent, or 
Agrostis, Dog's-tail, and Triodia decumhms — the last named a 
characteristic moorland grass, of small rigid growth. The weeds 
include Cudweed, Dwarf Eed-rattle, or Lousewort — the latter 
abundant, and both plants characteristic of boggy ground — 
together with Hardheads, Cat's-jsar, and other Compositse ; 
whilst the presence of Eush and Carnation-sedge (the latter very- 
abundant), with Moss filling the interspaces, suffices to indicate 
the nature of the soil. The quantity of Clovers and other 
Leguminosse normally present on the Undressed Plot (B) is so 
small as to be inappreciable. The growth, in fact, shown 
dn this plot is exceedingly sparse, the soil being evidently 
incapable of supporting anything more than a stunted and 
meagre vegetation. 

On Plot A; which was dressed with Lime at the rate of 
10 cwt. per acre, no improvement — or, at any rate, no material 
improvement— in the herbage is perceivable at the present time. 
This, however, is no doubt due to the short time which has 
elapsed since the Lime was sown ; or perhaps, in part, to the 
fact that the quantity applied was insufficient — it is certainly 
much less than that which farmers, as a rule, use for liming 
hetivy clay-lands. . But one season at least should be allowed 
for the lime to manifest any marked effect. 

Plot C. — It was intended that this plot should be dressed 
with 8 cwt. Basic Slag and 10 cwt. Lime to the acre ; but I am 
informed that there was not sufficient lime to do. more than a 
few rows of the plot. For practical purposes, therefore, the plot 
may be taken as having been dressed with Basic Slag alone. 
The improvement in the herbage worked by the manure is very 
marked. The Moss has largely disappeared (a fact which has 
been noted in other districts as the result of the Society's Basic 
Slag trials), and the weeds, sedges, and rushes have likewise 
gone under; and in their place we have a good bottom of 
Clovers, including under this term the following Leguminosa 
in varying proportions : — 



White Clover ( THfdium repens) 

"Red Gloyer (T* pratense) 

Suckling Clover (T. tntnutf) 

Black Medick {Medicago luyalina) .. 
]^ird's-foot Trefoil {Lotus comiculatus) 
Greater Bird's-foot Trefoil (L. uUginosus) 



Abundant 
Not plentiful. 
Plentiful. 
PlentifuL 
Plentiful 
Fairly plentiful. 



As a result of the field having been stocked, none of the 
Clover has been allowed to attain to any height, for, naturally 
enough in a pasture where feed has hitherto been so scarce, the 
stock have cropped every patch of Clover as closely as possible. 
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In the small hurdled off space, however, one can foi-m an idea of 
the actaal extent to which the plants have benefited by the slag. 
As in other experiments carried out on poor lands, we here see 
that the chief plant to derive benefit from the treatment is 
the White Clover. My experience has shown me, however, 
that, where normally present in the pasture, Bird's-foot Trefoil 
and the Black Medick (often, but erroneously, termed " Hop *' 
Trefoil), and, with the latter, Suckling Clover, have always 
benefited in a very marked degree by the application of Basic 
Slag. 

Plot D, which was dressed with Basic Slag alone, at the rate 
of 8 cwt. per acre, does not exhibit such marked improvement 
as that observed on Plot C ; but this is to be accounted for 
{)erbaps by the fact that the soil of this portion of the field is of 
even poorer character than that of the rest. It is characteristic 
of these moorland pastures to exhibit considerable variation in 
soil conditions within comparatively small areas — the question 
of " better " or " poorer " often depending upon the declivity of 
the surface. 

Having regard to the coldness of the spring of the present 
year, the improvement already noted is, I think, the more 
remarkable ; and there is every reason to assume that it will be 
even more marked next year. So far as it has gone, however, 
the experiment must be regarded as a distinctly successful 
attempt to convert a practically worthless piece of pasture (and 
one which, it should be borne in mind, is typical of a large 
district) into land capable of yielding a comparatively fair 
amount of nutritious herbage. In this connection it may be 
noted that hitherto, owing to the wetness of the soil, it has 
been found impracticable to place sheep on this field. I may 
add that, acconling to my information, the qualities of Basic 
Slag appear to be almost imknown in this district, so that this 
particular experiment derives additional importance as a useful 
object lesson to the farmers of this part of North Devon. 
Up to the present the sole panacea for poor grass-land here- 
abouts has been the costly, and often unattainable, farm-yard 
manure. 

Site No. 2. — Claypark Field, adjoining Hatlierton Lane, 
Ordnance Map, No. 1309. 

Bkpobt or THE Botanical Visitor. 

Date of visit, June 24th, 1902. 
An area of 7 acres has been treated thus : — 
Plot A. — 2 acres. — Dressed with 10 cwt. of lime per 
acre. 
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Plot B. — 1 acre. — Undressed. 

Plot C. — 2 acres. — ^Dressed with 8 cwt. of Basic Slag and 

10 cwt. of Lime per acre. 
Plot D. — 2 acres. — Dressed with 8 cwt. of Basic Slag per 

acre. 
Date when manures applied, January, 1902. 

This is normally a much better pasture than the preceding. 

and, having a considerable slope to the south, the surface is 

better drained and consequently warmer. Otherwise I beUeve 

the soil conditions are very similar. The natural herbage 

includes the following grasses : — 

T>^,.«««;«i nr-^ f^y far the most abundant 

Perennial Rye | gra« in the field. 

DogVtail Plentiful. 

Timothy Plentiful. 

Yorkshire Fog .. Plentiful. 

Hard Fescue Plentiful. 

Bent, or Fiorin Plentiful 

The Clovers and other Leguminosse comprise : — 

White Clover Abundant. 

Red Clover Not much. 

Suckling Clover Abundant. 

Black Medick ' .. Abundant. 

Bird's-foot Trefoil Not so plentiful. 

With the above there is a little Eib-grass and Yarrow, and a 
fair sprinkling of useless weeds, but it will be seen at once that 
the herbage of this pasture represents a far more valuable 
whole than does that of the preceding site. This is partly to 
be explained, no doubt, by the fact that the land was originally 
seeded down about twelve years ago, and, although it has gone 
back a good deal, it is hardly to be placed in the same categon' 
as those moorland fields which have not been so treated; the 
difference may also be partly due, as previously mentioned, to 
the slope and aspect of the surface. The grasses are not only 
more numerous in kind, but of much better quality, and exist 
in far greater abundance relatively to the rest of the herbage, 
whilst with the grasses there is normally a fair bottom of 
Clovers. The absence of plants distinctively indicative of 
marshy conditions of soil is also noticeable. The need for 
improvement is, however, plainly shown by the stunted and 
starved condition of the majority of the plants. 

Plot A, dressed with 10 cwt. of Lime to the acre, shows no 
material difference in its herbage from the Normal Plot, and 
this possibly for the reasons stated in regard to the preceding 
experiment. 
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On Plot C, dressed with Basic Slag 8 cwt. and Lime 
10 cwt. to the acre, the stimulus imparted to the Clovers — and 
especially to the White Clover, Black Medick, and Suckling 
Clover — is very marked, there being a very fine head of all 
three plants to be seen. The Bird's-foot Trefoil has also been 
stimulated, as was only to be expected. Of the grasses the 
relative quantity of Hard Fescue has apparently been greatly 
increased, as a result, probably, of the Lime dressing. With 
these improvements in tiie herbage there is a noticeable decrease 
in the proportion of weeds, and the entire bottom seems to be 
well filled with nutritious herbage. The contrast in point of 
luxuriance of the vegetation between this plot and that which 
has been left undressed, is such as to afford distinct encourage- 
ment to the instigators of the experiment. 

Plot D, dressed with Basic Slag alone. The growth here is 
very good ; but, owing to deterioration of soil on this -side of the 
field, it is not quite so luxuriant as on Plot C. Smooth 
Meadow-grass is, however, very plentiful on this plot. 

One-half of this plot has been hurdled off for mowing, the 
other half having been stocked. 

1 am glad to note, in conclusion, the intelligent interest which 
is taken in the experiments by the occupier, Mr. James Searle. It 
\s>, I believe, rare to find a farmer of these moorland farms, where 
practice is necessarily of a somewhat rough-and-ready character, 
evincing so much interest in his land as to know the names, 
and something about the habits as well, of the humbler plants 
which grow upon it. A good word should also be said for the 
sub- Agent of the estate, Mr. J. E. Ward, who has spared no 
pains in marking out the sites, and who is very anxious for the 
success of the experiments. 

In addition to the foregoing, I inspected several experiments 
on a small scale which Mr. Searle has carried out on different 
parts of his farm. In two fields of very poor description Basic 
Slag has been tried with distinct success, in regard both to the 
encouragement of such Clovers as are normally present and to 
the elimination of weeds and moss. It is important to record 
that in all these cases the experiments have been tried on land 
which is little better than moor — a fact which renders the 
results 30 far attained of additional value. Naturally enough, 
the lesson which they are capable of imparting has not yet 
been fully taken to heart by the farmers of the district. Mr. 
Searle exhibited to me with evident pride a field which he had 
top-dressed with dung ; but, although there was no denying the 
heaviness of growth which the dung had produced, it was 
equally clear that this manure had (as has been observed 
elsewhere, and, indeed, generally, in the course of the Society's 
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experiments) brought on everything — weeds as well as grasses 
and clovers — to an equal degree, so that, while granting the 
abundance, there was no denying the coarseness of the resultant 
herbage. This nail ought to be driven home, because one of 
the main benefits conferred by the Basic Slag is unquestionably 
its selective power as regards the constituents of the pasture 
which are admittedly the most nutritious. Whether Basic 
Slag really discourages certain plants is not a question which 
need trouble the farmer, so long as he is assured that it 
encourages the best at the expense of the least useful and the 
obnoxious constituents of the herbage. This is, as I venture to 
think, one of the chief results which the Society's Experiments 
have clearly brought out, and its value is such that it could 
hardly be less even if — which is far from being the case— 
farm-yard manure were as available or as inexpensive as 
Basic Slag. 

Experimental Site at West Grinstead, Sussex. 

Owned by Eev. J. Goring, and occupied by Mr. John Reeve, 
(rf Champions, West Grinstead, Horsham, Sussex. 

Bkpobt bt the Steward. 

A turn in fortune's wheel which favoured this site in 
1902, and, like many other places, it rejoiced in a season when 
grass came early and strong. 

After a long series of seasons, beginning with 1893, which 
have for the most part, especially in this corner of Sussex, been 
dry ones, a growing early summer is something longed for. 

Since the manures were first applied in 1895 to the old site 
at Champions. Farmi particulars as to their effects have, from 
time to time, been given in annual issues of the Society's 
Journal,' and it is only necessary now to call attention to one 
fact, and that a very important one. If we may take the site 
— as I think we may — as a fair sample of the clays of the 
Weald, the experiment strongly testifies to the lasting effect of 
Basic Slag upon such soils. When the Society first started this 
experiment in 1895, the tenant pointed out to me some lands to 
which Basic Slag had been applied several years before. At that 
time they showed, as they have always done since, the effects of 
the application, thus bearing striking testimony to the efficacy 
of Basic Slag on such land. 

The site of the Society's experiment, commenced seven years 
ago, confirms this entirely. There is now no evidence of the 
very good dressing of dung, or of the dressing of Lime (wliich 
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latter has never shown any very satisfactory result) then 
applied, and the same must also be said of the application and 
re-application of the superphosphate, aad the superphosphate and 
Kainit. The Basic Slag Plots are, however, still to the fore, and — 
though the field was being grazed and had been very closely fed 
— could be easily picked out by means of the larger quantity 
of small Clovers in their bottom, and by the fresher and more 
vigorous grass. 

" Danesfold Six-acres " Field. 

In 1898 half an acre of this field was dressed with 8 cwt. of 
l^asic Slag to the acre, and two years later the whole of the 
Held, with the exception of two strips (about half an acre in 
all), was similarly treated. The effect produced by the slag 
in previous years was enhanced by the season, though the 
undressed strips showed improvement from the same cause. 

Comparing the portion dressed two years ago with that 
dressed four years ago, the only difference calling for remark 
was the increased growth of Cow-grass Clover on the former. 

" Patches" Field. 

In Patches field, where a half acre plot had been treated 
in 1898 with a similar quantity of slag to that applied to the 
field just mentioned, one could easily track the plot all round 
by the character and colour of the herbage and increased 
growth of small Clovers. 

" Newlands " Field. 

In this large poor field of 16 acres, where the landlord (the 
Piev. J. Goring) had allowed the tenant half the cost, and where 
in the winter of 1900-01, 8 cwt. of Basic Slag over one-half, and 
4 cwt. over the other half of the field had been applied, the 
benefit of the manure was also strongly brought out by the 
season. 

The unmanured strips in this field showed more poverty 
than in the last, and exhibited a greater contrast to the rest of 
the field than did those in the Danesfold field. One of the most 
interesting evidences of what Basic Slag could effect was seen 
on the headland. As a rule, if any better herbage is to be 
found on a wretchedly poor field, it is generally on the head- 
land under the shelter of the hedge, but here on the headland 
the ground was thick with Clovers, &c., where the drill had been 
wheeled round when the manure was drilled on ; but where the 
diill had not touched the ground nearer the hedsje, the normal 
state of poverty and bareness showed what was wanted. Of 
VOL. xin. — F. s. L 
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1 course, if the tenant had not forgotten^to finish off properly, but 
had gone round the field with the drill, such a good object lesson 
would have been lost. 

The two strips that were drilled with Homco Bape-meal in 
ithe winter of l'JOl-02, in order to add a nitrogenous manure to 
the Basic Slag dressing, did not show any marked improTement 
for the application. 

Experimental Site at Talaton, Ottery St. Maby, Devon. 

Owned by Sir John Kehnaway,,Bart,, and occupied by Mr. 
Geo.* Daw, of Larkbeare Farm, Ottery St. Mary. 

IflspoRT BY THE Steward. 

Here, as at West Grinstead, the effect of a growing summer 
was simply to bring out the benefit of the application of Basic 
Slag on the three poor wet fields to which it had been applied 
at the rate of 8 cwt to the acre in December, 1897, and again 
with a half-dressing in December, 1899. 

The portions so ti*eated were — 

1 acre. North Pit Park Field. 
4 acre. Broad Park, 
i acre. Fulleyford. 

Subsequently the whole of the Fulleyford field, with the 
exception of one small strip, was dressed in December, 1900. 

Though the original plot in this field still had the advantage, 
the whole of the field showed wonderful improvement. This is 
an interesting field, in that it shows the ameliorating effect of 
Basic Slag on a close grassy bottom, though the grass is princi* 
pally the most worthless form of Agrostis. On the other two 
fields here, and in very poor fields elsewhere which are dis- 
tinguished by a " presence of weeds and an absence of anything 
else," the effect of slag is to bring up Clovers and Leguminous 
herbage generally. In this field, although where there was at the 
start a coarse grassy bottom, the small Clovers are encouraged, 
but the best effect is perhaps shown in the turning of a coarse 
rusty-looking bottom, not liked and hardly grazed, into a fresh 
green, well-cropped stool of grass. 
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XV. — Report of an Experiment for Ascertaining the Influence of 

Various Manures upon the Production of Mutton, 

By W. AsHCROFT, Steward. 

Full detaild and report of the conduct of this experiment 
during the summer of 1902, with the monthly gains of the 
sheep on each plot, &c., have been furnished to the Board of Agri* 
culture, and, by the courtesy of the latter, have been circulated 
among the members of the Society's Experiments Committee. 

Readers of the Society's ' Journal ' may remember that in 
the last issue, page 182, vol. xii., a hope was expressed that 
after another summer there would be some interesting informa- 
tion to give to the public, as the Board of Agriculture were 
assisting in the conduct of experiments upon similar lines on 
about twelve other sites. 

The Board, however, deem it desirable that further confirma- 
tion shall be awaited before any definite statement of results is 
made. 

The following general remarks, not bearing on a comparison 
of the plots, may be made. As last year, the plots were stocked 
with Hampshire Downs and half-breds (Shropshire and Kent), 
fifty of the former and sixty of the latter being purchased ; 
the season was such a growing one, a few more of the former 
had to be purchased later on. 

The Hampshire Downs were all in useful store condition, 
and the half-breds, though some were a little fresher than others, 
could be similarly classified, and were well suited for the purpose. 

When weighed in the wool the Downs averaged 92*8 lbs., 
and the half-breds 93 - 6 lbs., so that in point of size they were 
nearly level. It may be remembered that in 1901 the Downs 
were the bigger and fresher sheep of the two, and that during 
the course of the experiment the half-breds increased considerably 
more in live weight than did the Downs. In 1902 the fifty-five 
half-breds (five to a plot) and tJie forty-four Downs (four to a 
plot), which were put on together at first and were on the plots 
the whole of the twenty weeks, were more equal in condition, 
and the increase in weight was almost identical On some plots 
the Downs did slightly the best, and vice versa, the average 
increase of the fifty-five half-breds being 47 * 5 lbs. per head, and 
of the forty-four Downs 47 • 2 lbs. per head. 

The season was an early one, and the sheep were put on the 
plots on the 25th April, three weeks earlier than in the previous 
year. Nine sheep (viz., five half-breds and four Downs) were 
at first put on each plot, but the grass grew so fast on nil the 
manured plots that it was found necessary at the weighing in 

L 2 
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May tx) put another sheep on each of the plots, with the excep- 
tion of the two unmanured plots and the lime plot. During 
June the grass grew still more rapidly, and at the weighing 
on 21st June two more sheep were added to each plot, with the 
exception of the three above mentioned. 

From the preceding paragraph it may easily be inferred that 
the season of 1902 was quite different in character to the two 
previous ones. Grass came much earlier and grew very 
rapidly, so rapidly in June that it was quite impossible for the 
sheep to keep it down, and when the sub-plots were cut, on 
June 21st, there was quite a fair cut of grass on all the plots, 
with the exception of the lime and the two unmanured plots. 
The same rapid growth prevailed all through the season, and a 
striking proof of this is shown by the average weight of the 
grass on the sub-plots of a twentieth of an acre, which in 1901 
was 98 lbs., and in 1902, 662 lbs. 

From the first and during the whole season, the most impor- 
tant difference was the increased and better herbage on all the 
manured plots, as compared with the two unmanured ones; 
there was no increased growth on the lime plot, but a much 
improved bottom with more clover. The amount of trefoil and 
small clovers on the various slag, superphosphate, and dissolved 
bones plots was extraordinary; the crop on the plot heavily 
dressed with slag being decidedly the heaviest and thickest. 

In view of the fact that this is the second season since the 
manures were applied, and that sheep are commonly supposed 
to do rather better when the grass has not grown too fast for 
them and can be kept fairly short, and also that on the two 
untreated plots there was always plenty, of grass, so that the 
sheep were never stinted, it is satisfactory to note that the 
increased nutritive value of the grass on the manured plots 
over that of the untreated ones was well shown in the gain in 
weight made by the sheep. This was not brought out to any 
appreciable extent in the dry summer of 1901. To illustrate 
this, and without taking into account the weights gained by 
the extra sheep put on the manured plots in 1902, we may 
compare the increases made on the untreated plots in 1901 and 
1902 with the increases made on the manured plots. 

Nine sheep were put on all the plots at the beginning of the 
experiment during both seasons and remained there twenty 
weeks. In 1901 the average increase per head of the nine on 
the two untreated plots during that time was 33 lbs., and on the 
manured plots 35*2 lbs. 

In 1902 the average increase for the same number of sheep 
on the untreated plots was 40*6 lbs., and on the manured 
48 • 8 lbs. per head. 
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This additional weight was also accompanied by an increase 
of quality, as out of the 120 sheep on the plots at the last 
weighing, ninety-five were fit to be killed, and were sold to the 
butcher by weight at Si^d. per lb. Markets were fairly in our 
favour, and the difierence between the purchase and sale of the 
sheep thia year came to the satisfactory figure of 521. 13s. 6d., 
despite the fact that we lost one sheep, and that two others had 
to be slaughtered. 

We had no lameness, and although the prevalence of fly 
from the middle of August to the middle of September caused 
the sheep to do extremely badly, they made a fair increase all 
through the time, with the exception of the four weeks just 
mentioned. In accordance with previous experience, and as 
might naturally be expected with sheep kept for so long without 
change, the gain in live weight was made very largely in the 
first three months, when it must also be remembered the grass 
is at its best. 



XVI. — Report upon the Society s I!xpe7^men^ with respect to the 
cause of Teartness of Land. By the Chairman of the 
Experiments' Committee (Sir C. T. D. Acland, Bart.), Dr. 
Geo. Newman, and the Society's Consulting Chemist (Dr. J. 
A. VOELCKER, M.A., F.I.C., &c.). 

The Chairman's Eepout. 

A PEW years ago, the Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Society instituted an investigation into the causes of what is 
called " teartness of land," by which is meant a peculiarity 
existing in some pastures, producing very destructive scouring in 
cows and bullocks, and occurring chiefly, it is said, on certain 
lands watered by the Eiver Yeo, and on the lower Lias 
formation. 

The subject had previously attracted the attention of the 
late Professor Voelcker — the distinguished father of the Society's 
present Consulting Chemist — who embodied the conclusions at 
which he had arrived in an article contributed to Vol. X. (1862) 
of the Society's annual ' Journal.* He formed the opinion that 
the scouring was, to some extent, due to the immaturity of the 
grass consumed upon those lands at the times of year when 
" teartness " is most destructive. 

When recently the attention of the Society was again 
ilirected to the subject, it was thought that possibly the great 
advance in the Science of Bacteriology which had taken place 
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since Dr. Voelcker's Eeport was published might help to throw 
some additional light upon the question. Accordingly, Dr. 
George Newman, who at that time was engaged upon bacterio- 
logical work at King's College, London, was asked and consented 
to undertake an investigation. 

Samples of the herbage from the so-called '' teart " land, 
situated near Yeovilton, Ilchester, Somerset, were sent to him 
for this purpose, and having visited the district from which 
these had been sent, he wrote a Beport recording his conclusions. 
The Society's Consulting Chemist (Dr. J. A. Voelcker), who 
was in consultation with Dr. Newman, saw no reason for 
dissenting from those conclusions. 

The drought of 1900 and 1901 apparently diminished 
the " teartness " of the land in the affected district to such an 
extent as to interfere with the obtaining of any further results 
at that time. During the Icust autumn, however, the soil, owing 
to the wet weather, became much more full of moisture, and 
there appeared to be a recrudescence of the disease. Mr. 
Eawlence drew the attention of the Experiments' Committee to 
tliis fact, and the investigation was resumed. 

Certain animals were slaughtered, and sent for examinatioD 
to Professor McFadyean, of the Eoyal Veterinary College, who 
reported that the symptoms exhibited were familiar to him as 
indicating "parasitic gastritis," a disease of not infrequent 
occurrence in other parts of England. This statement seemed 
entirely consistent with the conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
Newman, and suggested that the source of the evil must be 
looked for in some cause other than bacterial. 

Simultaneously with the examination carried on by Professor 
McFadyean, Dr. Voelcker had instituted a very careful com- 
parative chemical analysis of the grasses grown on *' teart " and 
on sound land in the district referred to. The remarkable 
results obtained by him go far to support the conclusions stated 
by the late Professor Voelcker, and set out in the Eeport which 
has been already mentioned. They also afford good reason for 
believing that further light may be thrown upon the subject, if 
a similar but possibly somewhat wider and more prolonged 
investigation be canied out in the coming season. 

The following Eeports by Dr. Newman and Dr. Voelcker 
respectively are of interest as showing the lines of the in- 
vestigation which has been pursued. The Eeport of Professor 
McFadyean is not given, as it dealt only with the nature, and not 
with the origin, of the disease, or the circumstances under which 
it has been produced in the special district which is affected in 
the peculiar way called " teartness." We cannot, however, omit 
a hearty expression of thanks for the kind willingness with 
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which the Professor carried out a thorough exammation of the 
materials sent to him, and for the fulness with which he entered 
into the questions put to him. 

Db. Nbwman's Sspobt.. 

On October 25, 1902, 1 was able to pay a visit to Ilchester 
to inspect the teart land and the animals affected by it. 

I was met by Mr. Spiller, who rendered me every assistance. 

He has "been at Hainbury MUl, I understand, for nearly two 

years, and for fifteen years previously occupied the Northover 

Mill adjoining. Mr. Spiller is a miller, and not a farmer in 

the ordinary sense of the term. He occupies some 25 acres 

at Hainbury, which was about the acreage of Northover also. 

On both places he has kept cattle. He states that at Northover, 

although only half a mile distant from Hainbury, he was never 

troubled with teart land. At Hainbury he keeps some ten 

or a dozen head of cattle, half a dozen horses, and some fifty 

sheep. About last April he purchased at the Taunton market 

three Devon steers for about 10/. lOs. each, and placed all three 

of them on the same land. No. 1 began in the course of a few 

days to scour, accordingly Mr. Spiller, immediately he observed 

that Nos. 2 and 3 had also begun to scour, removed them on 

to other land adjoining. No. 1 was left on the teart land, and 

was " fed on cake, chaff, and meal to get him better." The 

animal was still allowed to graze on the teart land. Scouring 

continued in No. 1, but discontinued in Nos. 2 and 3. He had 

also a " dry " cow, which, though it fed on teart land, did not 

scour, " but/* said Mr. Spiller, " would have scoured if it had 

been in-milk." I accept the statements concerning the cow with 

reserve. The other animals, with the exception of the sheep, 

were not fed on the teart land, and did not scour. All the 

animals, without any exception, drink the same water which 

is derived from the Eiver Yeo, an ample stream of running 

water. 

With regard to the condition of steer No. 1, which was the 
only animal on the place which was scouring in any marked 
degree, I made a number of inquiries. The main facts about 
the beast are five : — 

1. It was scouring — brownish- green fluid scour. 

2. Very dirty legs and hind quarters. 

3. A ragged taU — ^which Mr. Spiller held to be a patho- 
gnomic sign of scouring. 

4. Considerable emaciation of hind quarters. 

5. Change of colomr — the well-known dark brown of a 
Devon steer had changed to an ochre-brown. 
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I formed the opinion, after careful examination of the aninaal, 
that there was little else to observe, and that the animal was not 
80 ill as the cattle I saw at Yeovilton in 1897. Mr. Spiller 
said that the animal would now only be worth some 6/. or 71. ; 
had lost 1 cwt. in weight, although its frame was bigger than 
when he first had it, and that if fed on teart land for a fort- 
night more would be dead. I assert, without hesitation, tfaa& 
the scouring was very much less than in the cattle at Yeovilton. 

Mr. Spiller also drew my attention to the sheep, which he 
said were scouring. After a careful inspection, we found one 
nine months lamb which Mr. Spiller declared was scouring. Its 
hind quarters were in a great mess. But I am bound to say 
that I. saw no great evidence of the sheep being directly affected 
by the teart land, although grazing on it. On pointing this out 
to Mr. Spiller, he said that they had been frequently moved on 
to non-teart land. The teart land had no effect whatever upon 
the horses. 

Next I examined the land, teart and non-teart. The river 
Yeo runs in between two pieces of land, which are flat and low 
and often flooded, and always used for grazing. This is non- 
teart. The other land is divisible into two parts. One part,, 
low and flat, and used for grazing, is non-teart. The other 
part (say five acres) is risiTig ground, never flooded by the Yeo,. 
and put up for hay every year. This is the teart land. I also 
went over several fields with Mr. Spiller to see a nine-acre field 
which he said was also scouring land. It was rising ground, 
never flooded, and put up for hay. 

With respect to the teart field, Mr. Spiller states that this 
field was put up for hay, cut in June, and the steers turned on 
to it in July, when, after two or three days, they commenced 
scouring. Mr. Spiller said to me : " If they had been turned 
on in May they would have scoured." Mr. Spiller also said 
that he, and others in the same district, had found that two 
things were always true about the teart land. First, that it 
affected young animals most. Secondly, that land only became 
teart in a wet autumn, and when there was a very strong growth 
of second or aftermath grass. 

None of this teart land, either in the five-acre field or the 
nine-acre one, scoured last season, which was dry, and there 
was not a strong growth of after-math. Mr. Spiller knows of no 
evidence or reason to suppose that hay from teart land scours. 
I was informed at YeovUton that such hay did scour. 

Since 1897, 1 have given a good deal of thought from time 
to time to this question of teart land. I have carefully con- 
sidered my notes taken at Yeovilton in 1897, at Butleigh 
Court in 1899, and on the present occasion; and I have, of 
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course, also thought about the reports by the late Dr. Voelcker 
and others. Generally speaking, I am of opinion that the 
question is one of grass, and that immature grass, of strong 
growth, growing on certain soils, produces the scouring. I 
do not think the drinking water has anything to do with the 
matter. It is difficult to be more precise at the present juncture, 
and I must say that the difficulties are increased by the 
unreliability of the evidence obtainable from farmers who have 
experienced trouble from teartness of land. 

We want some facts on the following points : — 

(a.) Does hay from teart land scour ? 

(6.) Does young grass in the spring scour like young 
grass in the autumn on the same lands ? 

(c.) If a bullock were fed on grass only would it scour? 

(rf.) If a bullock iwere fed with soil from teart land 
mixed with its food would it scour ? 

(e.) Is there any substantial evidence that sheep scour 
on teart land ? 

(/.) Is it a fact that dry milch cows do not scour, 
whereas those in-milk would scour on teart land ? 

In the three cases I have visited, although I made the most 
careful inqiuries, I have not been able to obtain really reliable 
information upon these points, yet such information seems to 
me to be necessary in order to make further inquiry of much 
value ; and I cannot but feel that if the Experiments' Committee 
could collect absolutely reliable evidence on these points, by 
means of several simple experiments, a great step forward 
would be gained, and the available and necessary ground to 
cover by chemistry or bacteriology would be reduced to 
practicable limits. At present, the evidence obtainable is so 
conflicting that it is useless as a basis of work. 

I am not prepared to advise the slaughtering and post mortem 
examination of the scouring steer at Hainbuiy Mill. I do not 
think that much information of value would be so obtained. 
Signs of acute enteritis and emaciation would be forthcoming, 
but that we know already. Nor do I think a bacteriological 
examination of the blood, urine, or excreta would yield valuable 
results. I should prefer that Mr. Spiller should select a small 
part of the.worst teart land he can find, rail it in, and obtain a 
little hay from it. This might be kept till next season and an 
animal fed on it If it scours then a most thorough and 
systematic analysis should be made of that hay— -for in it, some- 
where, is the causal agent. ' But at present we do not know 
exactly where to concentrate our efforts, and to examine on 
every side is an endless effort. 
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Next spring Mr. Spiller might also test the theory that 
young grass on teart land in the spring will scour — about which 
I think there is some doubt And % such simple but im»t 
strictly supervised experiments we should obtain some /acfo. At 
present, I must admit, one has to base one's views on opinion 
and a great deal of untrained observation. 

I have retained a number of samples of teart grass and non- 
teart grass — as far as Mr. Spiller could guide me to distinguish 
them — ready for bacteriological examination, if the Committee 
would like me to proceed to make such examination.* . 

I have to express my thanks for the courteous assistance of 
Mr. Bawlence, of Sherborne, in making all arrangements for 
my visit. 

Thb Combultimo Chemist's Ripobt. 

In connection with the Society's Experiments on "teart" 
land, I have to report that, in the month of November, 1002, I 
received from Mr. Eawlence a sample of water and samples of 
grass from two different fields, one being land where Cattle 
do not " scour," the other an adjoining field which is considered 
''teart," and in which a bullock affected with scouring had 
been feeding. 

The water was that from the river, and the cattle from both 
the above fields had access to it. 

The water I submitted to a partial analysis. On evaporation 
to dryness, it gave a residue amounting to 29-40 grains per 
gallon. There was nothing of exceptional nature in this water ; 
the amount of total solids was in no way excessive, nor were 
there saline or purging salts in any quantity. 

I think, therefore, that the quality of the water has not iu 
this case anything to do with the question of scouring. 

The samples of grass were received ia the natural, undried, 
condition, and the quantity of each was about 2 lbs. There was 
no marked difference, so far as I could tell, in the herbage of 
the two lots. 

Determinations of the moisture were made in each, and 
gave:— 



GTMsfWnu 
Sound Land. 



' Moisture per cent 79*63 

I 



Grmfhnn 
Teart IaM, 



66*44 



* Dr. Newman has since reported tliat lie made some preliminsry experi- 
ments with these grasses, culturing in broth and milk, and that Bacilluf 
enteriUdU tporoaenea, the organism commonly held to be causally asiociated 
with epidemic duirrhoea, was not present . ' . 
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DetenninatioDS were next made of the total nitrogen, the 
albuminoid nitrogen, nitrogen as nitrates, and of acidity both 
total and fixed. To render the results comparable, these are 
given as reckoned on the grass in its dried (moisture-free) state, 
whereby the actual comparative compositions of the samples are 
shown. These results were : — 



(In grass driei at 212° F ) 



Gras^ rrom 
Sound LaixI. 



Total Nitrogen .. . 
Albumoid Nitrogen 
Nitrogen as Nitric Acid 

Totol Acidity 

Non-volatile Acidity 



percent. 

3-57 

2-41 
•0107 
•088 
•089 




It will be seen that the grass from the " sound " land is much 
richer in nitrogen than that from the " teart " land ; it also has 
a great deal more nitrogen existing in the form of albuminoids. 
The proportions of nitrates are in each case small, but there is a. 
marked difference as regards acidity ; that of the " teart *' land 
grass is not only higher than that of the " sound " land grass, 
but the whole of it is practically fixed (or non-volatile) acidity ; 
whereas, with the sound grass, less than one-half the total 
acidity is of the non-volatile kind. This may have, I think, 
some bearing on the question of relative maturity, and the 
results now obtained seem to bear distinctly in the direction of 
the " teart " land grass being less mature than the other, and its 
immature condition may be responsible, in measure, for the 
scouring. 

At the same time, the results are not sufficiently definite, 
nor the samples examined sufficient, as yet, to come to a clear 
conclusion : but it would be desirable, I think, that inquiries 
be continued in this direction. 
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XVII. — The Society's Dairy Schools. By Thos. F. Plowmax, 
Secretary and Editor. 

Teaching Section. 

A Cheese School has been carried on by the Society during 
the past year, on behalf of the Somerset County Council, at 
Mark House, Mark, near Highbridge, the occupier being Mr. J. 
Peters. 

The usual arrangements were made with the tenant for the 
use and control of his dairy, the supply of milk from his cows, 
and the boarding and lodging of Students in his house. The 
School, as in previous years, was supervised by Mr. G. Gibbons, 
the Society's Dairy Schools' Steward, and the teacher was Miss 
Emma Cannon. 

The following Table shows the number of Students at the 
Society's Cheese Schools from the date of their establishment 
until the present time. 



GouBty. 



OentTtt. 



No. of 

days 
Scbool 

WM 

open. 



Year. 



No.orSCiuieiito. 



Somonet 



Bonet 
Somenet 



Wells .. 

Frome .. 

Axbridge 

Butleigh 

Mark .. 

Haselbury 

Coflsington 
rMilton (near GilO 
\ lingbam) .. / 

Long ABhton 
ditto 

Pylle .. 

Batoombe 

Hambridge 

Mark .. 



Total .. 



184 


1890 


5 


229 


1891 


12 


214 


1892 


14 


214 


1893 


24 


214 


1894 


16 


214 1895 


30 


214 


1896 


11 


209 


1896 


22 


214 


1897 


16 


214 


1898 19 


214 


1899 : 10 


219 


1900 ! 16 


214 1901 ! 12 


214 


1902 


15 



222 



56 225 

I 



91 
66 
S» 
44 
43 
42 
22 

32 

25 

37 
38 
35 
17 
36 



60 567 



The Table opposite shows the quantity of Cheddar cheese 
made in 1902, and the prices realised ; Messrs. Hill Bros., of 
Evercreech, being as usual the buyers. 

At the termination, on October 31st, of the instruction in 
Cheddar cheese-making, the School was, at the request of the 
Somerset County Education Committee, kept open for another 
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month for tbe teaching of Caerphilly cheese-making, and eleven 
Students, each of whom received a week's instruction, attended. 

Since the establishment of the Butter and Cheese Schools 
in 1888 and up to the end of 1902, the Society has, in con- 
junction with County Councils and other public bodies for 
whom it has acted, expended the sum of 28,517/. in the 
promotion of technical instruction in dairying through the 
medium of these Schools. Even this sum by no means repre- 
sents the total expenditure, for it does not include the cost 
of hiring and fitting up buildings for the travelling Butter 
Schools, and other liabilities undertaken by local bodies — 
such as the County and District Committees— co-operating; 
with the Society. 

The School will be re-opened for the season of 1903 on 
April 1st, at the Manor Farm, Woolston, North Cadbury. The 
premises, which are in the occupation of Mr. J. Farthing, are 
suitable and commodious, and there ia ample provision at the 
residence attached to the farm for the comfortable boarding 
and lodging of Students. 

The farm is three miles distant from Castle Cary railway- 
station, and four miles from Wincanton railway station, and 
Mr. Farthin<7 will arrange for a vehicle to meet the train if 
Students wiU communicate with him beforehand. The charge 
per journey, either way, will be 2«. for one Student, and 1«, ^. 
each for more than one on the same journey. 

Miss Emma Cannon, whose make of cheese at last year's 
School was excellent, will continue to be the teacher. 
The fees (payable in advance) are as follows : — 



BMldenUln 

Somerset. 



For the first week Twith board and lodging) .. . 
n second week „ „ .. . 

^ third week „ ^ •• • , 

M fourth week •* >• .... | 1 

Fee for oomp1eteCk)iine of four weeks •• .. .. ; 5 



£ «. d. 

1 10 

17 6 

12 6 



Nod* 



£ «. d. 
2 
1 15 
1 10 
110 
6 6 



Day Students (at a charge of 10^. 6c?., including board and 
lodging) will be admitted only when the School is not full of 
other Students. 

Students who have previously attended the School for not 
less than a month are admitted at a reduced fee of 5«. for one 
day's instruction ; 4$. per day for any other period less than a 
week ; 25«. per week for any other period less than a month, 
and 4/. for one month. For day Students these fees include 
board, and for all other Students board and lodging. 
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The School will be closed for the season on October 31st, 190S. 

The Somerset County Education Committee oflfer twenty 
Studentships, tenable at the School, of the value of 21, 10s, each, 
being half the fee for a full course of four weeks' instruction, 
so that the cost to the holder of a Studentship will be only 
21, 10s. for a month's insti*uction, with board and lodging. In 
very special circumstances the fee may be still further reduced. 
Applications respecting Studentships should be made to Mr. 
C. H. Bothamley, Director of Technical Instruction, Weston- 
super-Mare.. 

At the Society's Annual Exhibition, which opens on May 27 
next at Bristol, Prizes (particulars of which will be found on 
page 108 of the Appendix to this volume) will be given for 
Cheese made by Students who have attended not less than 
four consecutive weeks' instruction at any of the Society's 
Schools since 1899. 

Eesearch Section. 

Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S., is conducting, on behalf of the 
Society, an investigation into the origin and cause of flavour in 
dairy produce. 

The investigation, which was commenced in 1901, will 
extend over a period of three years, the cost of it being defrayed 
by grants from the Board of Agriculture, the Somerset County 
Council, and the Bath and West Society. 



XVIII. — The Society's Exhibition at Plymouth. By Thos. F. 
Plowman, Secretary and Editor. 

The Society's 1902 Exhibition at Plymouth was opened on 
Tuesday, May 27, and closed on Saturday, May 31. 

A plan showing the situation and arrangement of the Yard 
win be found facing the title-page of this volume. 

Annual Meeting of Membebs. 

At the Annual General Meeting of Members,theld on the third 
day of the Show, in the Council Pavilion, the following Eeport 
of the Council was received and adopted : — 

The Council congratulate the Members upon once more visiting 
Plymouth after an interval of more than a quarter of a century, the 
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Show being last held there in 1878-. The cordiality with which the 
Society wa« then welcomed has been repeated on the present occaBion. 
The Local Committee, representing "The Three Towns" and 
district, have done all in their power to make the Meeting a success, 
and the thanks of the Society are due to them for their efforts. 

The present Exhibition is a very large one, and a comparison 
of the number of entries with that when the Society last visited 
Plymouth indicates how much the Show has grown in the interval. 
In 1878 the entries of Live Stock and Produce numbered 1,027 ; in 
1902 they are 1,686. Then Implement and Machinery occupied 
5,197 feet run of shedding— now tney require 5,657 feet run ; whilst 
the open space set apart for larger Agricultural exhibits has had to 
be increased from 5,616 square feet in 1873 to 17,987 square feet in 
1902. 

In 1873 there was no "Working Dairy in the Show Yard and no 
competitions outside the Live Stock and Produce Classes, except for 
shoeing smiths, who numbered 14. On the present occasion there 
are 246 competitors in the Shoeing, Shearing, Butter-making and 
Milking Classes, including those in the local classes provided by the 
Devon County Council for its pupils. 

In 1873 ike Prizes amounted to 1,852Z. ; in 1902 they reach a 
total of nearly 8,500Z. 

The Society's sphere of work, apart from the Show, has been 
sinularly enlarged, especially in the direction of practical education 
and scientific research. 

The Council have particular pleasure in recognising the friendly 
co-operation with respect to the Plymouth Meeting of the Devon 
County Agricultural Association, who have suspended their Show for 
the year and have contributed lOOL to the Prize List. Under 
these circumstances, the Council felt that they would be acting in 
accordance with the feelings of the Members generally if they 
conferred the same privileges for the meeting upon the Members of 
the Association as are enjoyed by Members of the Bath and West 
Society, and this has accordmgly been done. 

The Council have also gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of 
special Prizes from the Plymouth Local Committee, the town of 
Devonport, the Devon County Technical Education Committee, the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, Lord St. Levan, B. de Bertodano, Esq., 
W. R. Flower, Esq., A. 0. Sillifant, Esq., H. Y. B. Lopes, Esq^, R. 
Bayly, Esq[., J. Bayly, Esq., Sir [James Blyth, Bart., the Shke 
Horse Society, the Hunters' Improvement Society, the Hackney 
Horse Society, the Shorthorn Society, the Red Polled Cattle Society, 
the Polled Cattle Society, the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Association, the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, the 
English Jersey Cattle Society, the English Guernsey Cattle Society, 
the Southdown Sheep Society, the National Pig Breeders' Asso- 
ciation, the British Berkshire Society, and the Large Black Pig 
Society. 

The Council, in view of the fact that there are now many more 
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jiicture exhibitions held throughout the country and greater facilities 
for visiting them than formerly, have discontinued holding an 
Exhibition of pictures on the lines hitherto adopted. They have 
substituted for it an Exhibition of Work, representative of Arts and 
Handicrafts, executed by pupils attending classes held in connection 
with Technical Education Committees, Schools of Art, and other 
public bodies, and have added to this an Exhibition of specimens 
illustrating geology, entomology, botany, &c., in their relation to 
agriculture. 

During the past year the Council have continued their efforts for 
the promotion of Technical Education in Agriculture by organising 
and conducting, on behalf of the Somerset County Council, a Cheese 
School at Mark, and it has had, since its opening in April last, as 
many pupils as it was possible to accommodate. 

Experiments upon the improvement of grass land are in progress, 
and the Council are also conducting, in conjunction with the Board 
of Agriculture, an experiment for ascertaining the influence of 
various manures upon the production of mutton. 

With the co-operation of the Board of Agriculture and the 
Somerset County Education Committee, the Council have embarked 
upon an investigation into the origin and cause of flavour in dairy 
produce, the cost of which will be defrayed by annual grants for 
three successive years of 2001. from the Board of Agriculture, of 
U)()L from the Somerset Committee, and of 150Z. from the Bath and 
West Society. 

The Council have also followed up the practical and scientific 
investigations, initiated by the Society a few years since, in connection 
with Cider-making, and the Board of Agriculture has borne 
testimony to their utility by making an annual grant in aid of them. 
The Council have suggested to the Board the desirability of 
extending this work, and have asked it for some additional monetary 
help (to be supplemented by an increased grant from the Society) 
towards the cost. 

The Council regret that during the past year death has deprived 
the Society of one of its Vice-Presidents, Earl Temple, who had also 
lilled the oflSce of President with much advantage to the Society, and 
had in other wavs manifested his interest in its work. 

The Council have accepted a very cordial invitation to hold 
the Annual Meeting in 1908 at Bristol. 

The Council have much pleasure in recommending that the Duke 
of Beaufort be elected President for the ensuing year. Also that 
the gentlemen named on the Agenda Paper be elected Members of 
('ouncil for the years 1902-1904, in room of those retiring by 
rotation. 

In conclusion, the Council would earnestly impress upon every 
^lember of the Society the desirability of making an effort to 
increase the roll of membership, by bringing under the notice of 
others, especially those interested in the land, the advantages the 
Society offers. The increasing demand upon its funds resulting 
VOL. XIII. — F. S. M 
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from the additional work which, in the direction of experiment and 
research, it has in recent years taken upon itself, renders it more 
than ever necessary that its income should be fully maintaine<i. 
But, beyond this, an increasing membership affords substantial 
evidence of vitality, which is in itself a source of influence and 
strength. 

Entries. 

The following is a comparative statement of the entries in 
the Stock and Produce Classes in 1873 (when the Society 
previously visited Plymouth), 1901 and 1902 : — 



I ! Piy month. 
I 1873. 



Croydon, 
1901. 



Pljmuratb. 
190*2. 



Agricultural 

Hunters, Hacks, t'onies, Harness and> | 
Jumping / 



Cattle: — 

DevoDS 

South DevoDB 
Shorthorns .. 
Herefords .. 

Sussex 

Jersey 

Guernsey 
Kerry and Dexter 
Red Polled .. .. 
Aberdeen Angus 
Pairy 



Sheep 

Pigs 

Poultry 

Farm Produce : — 

Cheese 

Butter and Cream 
Cider 



Total 



1 24 




C7 




53 


< 49 




243 




223 


— 


73 


— 


310 


— 276 


82 




28 




32 


51 




, , 




52 


65 




76 




59 


41 




42 




41 


44 




33 




16 


27 




158 




115 


32 




78 
36 
24 
54 




67 
43 
23 
15 


2 




104 




52 


— 


344 


— 


633 


— 515 




211 




188 


17l> 




90 




136 


103 


•• 


309 


65 
94 
53 


374 


398 

46 

113 

65 


— 


•• 


— 


212 


— 224 


1, 


027 


1,853 


i,G8(; 



A list of the Awards, names of the Judges, &c., will be found 
on pages i-lxxiii. of the Appendix to this volume. 

Cider. 



A separate Eeport dealing with this section of the Exhibition 
will be found on pages 103-115. 
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Pbizes. 

The following Table shows how the money prizes were 
apportioned at the 1873, 1901, and 1902 Exhibitions :— 



Plymouth 




Croydon, 




Plymouth. 


1873, 




1901. 




1902. ^ 


£ ». 


d. 


£ », 


d. 


£ i. d. 


355 





846 





800 


1,077 





1,242 10 





1,242 


493 





387 





509 5 


12S 





245 





245 






109 


1 


106 


.. 




59 10 


^ 1 


63 10 


., 




40 


1 


74 


.. 




11 5 





11 5 


6 6 





35 





54 10 


»187 





175 





164 5 
26 17 6 



Horses 

Cuttle 

Slieep 

ri-8 

Cheese 

li utter and Cream . . 
butter-Making .. 

Milking 

Shoeing 

Poultry 

Sheiiring 

Total 2.246 6 3,150 5 3,296 12 6 



The Money Prizes in 1902 were contributed as follows :— 

£ «. d. 

By the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 2,773 10 

„ Devon County Agricultural Association .. 100 

„ Plymouth Local Committee 105 

„ Shire Horse Society 5 

„ H. Y. B. Lopes, Esq 10 10 

„ J. Bayly, Esq 5 5 

„ A. 0. Sillifant, Esq .. 10 10 

„ Lord St. Levan] 20 

„ Shorthorn Society 20 

„ Red Polled Cattle Society 42 10 

„ English Aberdeen- Angus Cattle Association .. 10 

„ English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society .. 10 10 

„ Earl of Mount Edgcumbe 20 

„ English Jersey Cattle Society 31 

„ English Guernsey Cattle Society 2 

„ R. Bayly, Esq 10 10 

„ W. R. Flower, Esq 15 

„ British Berkshire Society 5 

„ Large Black Pig Society 20 

„ Devon County Technical Education Committee 80 7 6 

£3,296 12 6 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals were also given by the 
Society, and Medals or Plate by the Shire Horse Society, 
the Hunters' Improvement Society, the Hackney Horse Society, 

• Including Pigeons. 

M 2 
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the Town of Devonport, the Polled Cattle Society, Sir James 
Blyth, Bart., the English Jersey Cattle Society, the English 
Guernsey Cattle Society, B. de Bertodano, Esq., the Southdown 
Sheep Society, the National Pig Breeders' Association, and the 
Devon County Technical Education Committee. 

Implements. 

The following is a comparative statement of the number 
of feet run of Shedding provided for Implements, Machinery, 
&c., and of the number of square feet of open space occupied 
by exhibits xmsuitable for Shedding : — 





Plymouth. 
1873. 


Croydon, 
1901. 


PlymoQlh. 
1902. 


Machinery in Motion feet run 

Agriculturallmplementfl .... „ \ 
eeeds, Cattlo Foods, Artificial^ 

Manures, &c / ** 

Carriages and other Exhibits not\ 

strictly Agricultural* .. ../ " . 


420 

4,777 

1 


630 
3,395 

842 
725 


1,008 
1 2,790 

759 

1,100 


Open Space for Farm and Horti-\ ^ .^. 
cultural Buildings, &c / ^'^^^ 


1 5,197 
5,616 


5,592 
19,235 


5,657 
17,987 




10,S13 


24,827 


23,644 



Miscellaneous Departments. 

A fully equipped Working Dairy, in which the Butter-making 
Competitions were held, formed as usual a prominent feature of 
the Show. Here various dairy implements and appliances — 
including power and hand separators— were shown at work, 
and the best methods of making butter and clotted cream were 
practically demonstrated. By arrangement with the Devon 
County Council, who made a monetary grant for the purpose, 
the testing of milk for quality and of whey for acidity was 
illustrated by experts. 

There were also Shoeing, Shearing, and Milking Competitions, 
and Exhibitions of Art Manufactures, Flowers, Bees, and Bee 
Appliances. A new feature was the Arts and Crafts Section, 
in which work executed by pupils of Schools of Art, Technical 
Education Classes, &c., was exhibited, and also collections 
illustrating geology, zoology, entomology, botany, cfec, in 
connection with Agriculture. 

♦ Since 1891, the Society has felt it necessary to considerahlv restrict the 
exhibition of Miscellaneous goods ; hence less space has been allotted to this 
Section. 
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COMPABATIYB StATSHBNT OF EnTRDSS FOB OoHFSTITIONS 

FOB Men and Women. 





Plymouth. 
1873. 


Croydon, 
1901. 


Plymouth, 
1902. 


Butter-llUkisg 

8hoeing 

Shearing 

Milking 


|138 ' 117 

14 i 87 86 
• 29 

; 1 

18 16 




14 


243 


248 



Musical performances were given by the Band of the Eoyal 
Marines (Plymouth Division). 

The first of the following tabular statements refers to the 
number of persons who paid for admission to the Show Yard, 
and the second to the admission receipts : — 





Pl3'mouth, 
1873. 


Croydon, 
IJ»01. 


Plymouth, 
1902. 


At 7». 6d. (Season) 

« 6«. 

,, 2«. 6d, CChildren) .. .. 

.2«.6d 

„ U (ChUdren) 

M 1« 

„ 6<i. (Children) 


220 

15*592 

851 

42,156 

3,590 


421 

756 

23 

8,858 

500 

27,148 

8,545 


378 

46J 

11 

11,592 

1,028 

35,792 

4,772 


Total .. .. 


62,409 


41,251 


54,036 






Plymouth, 
1873. 


Croydon, 

1901. 


Plymouth, 

1902. 


Show Yard 

Horse Bing Stand 

Working Dairy 


£ i. d. 
4,271 12 

67 9 


£ «. d. 

2,928 6 

365 13 
6 6 


£ i. d. 
3,668 3 6 

454 10 

8 5 


£ 


4,339 1 


3,299 14 


4,130 18 6 



A comparative statement of attendances since 1852 will be 
found on pages Ixxxv., Ixxxvi. of the Appendix to this volume. 
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XIX, — Annual Report of the Society's Constdting Chemist 
(Dr. J. A. VoELCKER, M.A., F.I.C., &c.). 

During the year 1902, twenty-two samples, as against ten in 
1901, were sent to me for analysis by Members of the Society, 
The list of these is as follows : — 

Linseed Cake 1 

Cotton- seed Meal 1 

Maize Meal 1 

BoDe Meal 1 

Dissolved Bones 1 

Dissolved Guano 1 

Kainit 1 

Milk 4 

Butter 1 

Water 10 

Total 22 

The linseed-cake was sold as "Extra St. Petersburgh 
Linseed-cake" at 8/. 175. 6d. per ton. It gave 11*17 per 
cent, of oil, but was not a pure cake, for it contained hemp aud 
spurry-seed in some quantity, with other stai'chy impurities. 

The cotton- seed and maize meals were satisfactory. 

The bone-meal was of excellent quality, showing 50 per cent. 
of phosphate of lime with 4| per cent, of ammonia. The kainit 
contained 22 per cent, of sulphate of potash, and both dissolved 
bones and dissolved guano gave very good analyses as follows :— 





DiBsolvfNi Bones. 


DiBBolved Goauo. 


Moisture 

♦Organic matter and Salts of Ammonia . . 

Monobasic Phosphate of Lime 

(Equal to Soluble Phosphate) 

Insoluble Phosphates 

Sulphate of Lime, &c 

Insoluble Siliceous. Matter 


13-41 
31-36 
10-55 
(16-52) 
13-51 
28-58 
2-59 


10-49 

45-30 

18-27 

(20-78) 

7-99 
19-81 

314 




100-00 


100-00 


♦ Containing Nitrogen 

Equal to Ammonia 


2-54 
3-08 


8-19 
9-91 



The sample of butter forwarded contained 13*15 per 6ent. of 
water, and, of the four mUks, one was not genuine, yieldini^ 
only 2*90 per cent, of fat and 10 '86 per cent, of total solids. 

The greater number of samples consisted of waters, and the 
examination of these showed that seven out of the ten were 
suitable drinking supplies, one was to some extent contami- 
nated, and the other two were highly polluted and quite unfit 
for drinking use. 
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Food for Sick Animals.— With few exceptions illnesses 
are accompanied with a rise of temperature and a dis- 
position to constipation; hence the need of invalid foods 
of a laxative character. What are these, and how should they 
be prepared ? In reply to this question, Mr. H. Leeney, 
M.E.C.V.S., writing in the ' Farmer Year Book/ says : It may 
be asked^ why laxative foods, when medicines are so much more 
active ? The answer is that medicines should never be given 
where diet can effect the object desired ; since drugging is but 
an artificial and temporary means, while dieting is likely to be 
lasting, and is more consistent with Nature's laws. There are 
sever^ articles of diet which not only act as mechanical 
looseners of a constipated bowel, but tend to allay inflammation, 
reduce temperature, and promote the excretion of waste material 
through the skin and kidneys as well as the alimentary canal ; 
at the same time building up the animal's tissues. Among 
them may be mentioned the various grasses cut green, wheat, 
oats, barley and maize (while green), lucerne, carrots, parsnips, 
mangels, swedes, bran mash, linseed and bran mash, gruel, 
boil^ barley, linseed and hay tea, pearl barley and apples. 
These substances pretty well exhaust our available laxative 
food stuffs in this country; in hot climates sugar cane and 
bamboo cut green are also employed. Cooked foods, either for 
horses or cattle, given over a long period and to the exclusion 
of other and unprepared foods are not desirable. 

Very bad cases of indigestion arise among "stodged" 
dealers' horses, made fat on cooked foods, and cattle whose 
ration consists for long of cooked potatoes and meals are apt to 
take on serious digestive maladies. I am not here recommend- 
ing boiled barley and the like, save as an invalid food, when the 
animal must be tempted with anything it can be induced to eat. 
Food should be offered to the sick in small quantity and often, and 
taken away as soon as it is found that the patient will not eat it. 
It is therefore most important that a mash or other stuff should 
not be left, as one constantly finds in all but the best regulated 
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stables and byres. Barley should be cooked in the smallest 
amount of water necessary, and contain a tea-spoonful of salt to 
the gallon when served to horse or ox. The grasses should not 
be too much handled, or given too wet, or frosted, and the 
invalid should have only a few mouthfuls offered at a time. 
There are times at the crisis of an illness when a few blades of 
grass held points upwards will be taken, but if held the reverse 
way, or merely placed in a manger, will not be touched. 
Eecovery often dates from the first bite or mouthful of food 
which a sympathetic nurse induces a sick animal to take. A 
" fancy " for some particular article of food on the part of an 
invalid person, if quickly indulged, may prove the turning 
point with him, I venture to say that it is the same with 
animals. 

The professional attendant on a sick animal will often order 
gruel. A gallon is a useful quantity to make, and if not taken 
by the sick horse or cow may be utilised in the piggery, if the 
disease is not of an infectious nature. One pound of oatmeal, 
barley-meal, or flour, will make a gallon of good gruel. The 
water should be put in the vessel first, or there is a burnt 
portion at the bottom of the pan which completely spoils all the 
rest. The meal should then be stirred continuously, until the 
water boils, after which it can be set aside to simmer on the hob 
until it is of uniform thickness. Most animals will eat a thick 
gruel or mash more readily than a thin or " sloppy " one. 

The preparation of a bran mash is an equally uncertain 
performance by novices in sick nursing, and it may be well to 
give suitable proportions. First swill out a bucket with boilin*^ 
water ; mix an ounce of salt with three pounds of bran, and 
pour on three pints of boiling water ; cover over and allow it to 
stand for twenty minutes in warm weather, or half an hour if 
cold. This makes a thick mash, but cold water may be added 
for a horse or cow with a preference for a washier meal. Bran, 
it should be remembered, holds the heat, and although the top 
may be cool when turned out into the manger the hottest part is 
uppermost, and an invalid annoyed by finding it too hot at first 
will very likely be put off his fancy for it altogether. In such 
little matters does the trained and sympathetic nurse prove his 
value. Bran wet is a laxative, bran dry may be fed for any 
length of time without relaxing the bowels. There are a few 
exceptions to this statement, but it may be taken as a broad 
rule. Wet bran acts almost entirely as a mechanical laxative, 
not waiting for digestion, whereas dry bran slowly insalivated 
and saturated by the digestive juices is a nourishing food. For 
our present purpose we consider it as a laxative, and in its 
medicinal aspect, rather than for its food value. 
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Still more laxative in its character, and having most valuable 
additional properties, in cases of catarrh and lung trouble, as 
well as in impaction and digestive disturbance, is a combined 
mash of linseed and bran. The trouble, however, is to get it 
eaten. The majority of horses and cattle will eat a plain bran 
mash when sick, but some few will not; perhaps half the 
number will altogether refuse linseed. The addition of salt is 
with most an incentive, and others may be tempted by a little 
aniseed or cattle spice. Linseed and bran mash should be made 
V»y slowly boiling for at least two hours half a pound of linseed 
to one pound of bran and one ounce of salt in one gallon of 
water. 

Linseed tea is a most valuable article of sick diet. It 
is only the trouble incurred in making it, which prevents its 
universal adoption. It practically takes all day to prepare 
Unseed tea to get the most out of it. Half a pound of linseed 
in a gallon of water put on the hob and allowed to gently 
boil until the evening will make a fine demulcent fluid 
tor pouring over the com and chaff, or other food prescribed 
for the sick or the well, since nothing makes animals 
sleeker and in better bloom than linseed judiciously fed. 
Slow boiling gets all the nourishment out of it as no other 
method can. 

Those foods mentioned previously are nourishing to a greater 
or less extent, but not so well calculated to build up a con- 
valescent as to play the part of laxatives and reducers of 
temperature. When the crisis of an illness is past it is our 
chief object to restore the animal to its former condition, either 
of working or milking, or growth and development. We may 
hasten the process by tonic medicines and especially nutrient 
foods capable of easy digestion and rapid assimilation. 

Developingr New Varieties of Potato. — ^Why do we waDt 
new varieties of potato ? asks Mr. W. J. Maiden, in the * Mark 
Lane Express Almanac.' Because eveiy variety of potato 
deteriorates in cropping and disease-resisting powers until it 
reaches a point when it is no longer profitable to grow. The 
cultivated potato is in an abnormal condition, its constitu- 
tion being greatly altered by the high cultivation to which it 
has been subjected, and because of the long selection in the 
direction of greater tuberation. To gain new vigour it is 
necessary to obtain new varieties by cross-breeding. The 
eti'ects obtained by cross-breeding are not permanent, and the 
period during which they are sufficiently marked varies from a 
few years to, in very rare instances, above twelve or fifteen 
y^ars. New varieties must therefore always be coming forward. 
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otherwise the something like 2,000,000 acres grown in the 
United Kingdom would soon be in a parlous condition. 

Last year« in a lecture on potato growing, we mentioned the 
fact that the name of a potato not yet in the hands of farmers 
and gardeners would be a familiar household word in the course 
of a very few years. That name was the Northern Star. It is 
a familiar name already. Last year it was put on the market 
at 10& per lb., or at the rate of 1120/. p§r ton. There may be 
those who would say such a thing is impossible. Those who 
have no experience in developing new breeds would argue that 
it is impossible to grow a crop worth 1000/. per acre, but as the 
producer has sold several thousand pounds' worth off less than 
an acre, their opinion is not worth much. 

The subject of developing has thus been brought before the 
public much more prominently than at any previous time. 
Many new varieties have been brought out, but after a little 
trial they have been found wanting. In our opinion, after 
two years of growing, the finest First Early ever produced 
has been brought out by Mr. Harris, under the name of Sir 
John Llewellyn. We can claim a quarter of a century's 
experience in growing potatoes on a large scale, and with a 
special application to early varieties, but nothing we have 
met with during that time has approached the Sir Johii 
Llewellyn. We can truly say we have never seen a diseased 
tuber ; the cropping powers are equal to a maincrop ; the quality 
is as near perfection as we have seen in a potato ; and it is the 
earliest to ripen. In these days, when so many potatoes are 
raised for the early market, the production of this variety is an 
event of almost national importance, as it will give English 
growers a strong position against foreign growers, who take so 
much of the highest prices in the markets. All those who box 
or sprout their early potatoes should grow this variety. 

It must not be thought that developers can make money out 
of every new kind brought forward. It is very rare that an 
exceptional variety turns up. We have had as many as sixty 
varieties growing at once, all chosen with care from the best 
introducers, without striking one of special merit. Thousands 
of new breeds are made every year, and the few varieties in 
cultivation prove how few are worth cultivation. There are far 
fewer varieties than the names of those in cultivation suggest, 
for a good potato is brought out by a large number of people 
under different names, so developers should take care not to 
pay a high price for what they think is a new variety, but 
which is in reality an old one which can be purchased for as 
few shilluigs under its proper name as they are asked to give 
pounds for when re-christened. 
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Dairy Regfulations. — In a lecture before the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Agricultural Discussion Society, Mr. Findlay 
said : No doubt there has been a decided improvement on the 
dairy premises at many farms, and in a large number of cases 
the sanitary authorities, aided by the regulations, have been the 
means of securing benefits in that direction which would not 
otherwise have been obtained. Perhaps the greater number of 
improvements have been granted by proprietors, at the request 
of the occupants, who felt the ditficulfcy of getting the dairy 
work accomplished in a cleanly and economical manner. Owing 
to the scarcity of labour, it will hardly pay to retain the scat- 
tered, uncomfortable buildings and uneven floors of bygone 
days. 

Formerly people were not aware of the dangers connected 
with the nulk supply, but in recent years there has been a 
decided improvement. Nearly every outbreak is investigated 
and the cause made public. There is one important point to be 
noted in these cases, namely, that the milk seldom, if ever, 
became contaminated owing to the construction of the premises, 
but nearly always because the parties handling the nailk were 
coming in contact with fever patients ; or it might be through 
mQk cans being left in houses where fever existed, and after- 
wards conveying infection to the dairy. 

Grenerally speaking, sanitary officials consider that the milk- 
house should have no connection with the byre or dwelling- 
house. I admit that the milk-house, in no case, should 
communicate directly with a dwelling-house. It is quite 
possible, however, to have a connection by a well-ventilated 
passage, and there are a great number of mQk-houses so arranged. 
Indeed, a connection is sometimes preferable, because it helps 
to induce a current through the milk-house in dull weather, 
when there is no other force likely to cause a change of air ; 
and stagnant air is not considered good for dairy premises. 
Then a milk-house door entering from an inside passage is more 
favourable to cleanliness, by excluding dust, &c., than an out- 
side door. There is no need for a hard-and-fast rule on this 
question, and every case ought to be decided on its merits by a 
man of practical knowledge and experience, after due considera- 
tion of all the circumstances. With the demand for no internal 
communication between the byre and milk-house I have little 
sympathy. Of course, I do not approve of direct commu- 
nication, but there ought to be little difficulty in so arranging 
the buildings that the milk-house shall be free from contamina- 
tion and yet be accessible from the byre, without exposing the 
milkers to the inclemency of the weather. We must not forget 
that many of those engaged in the work of the dairy are just as 
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refined and sensitive as other people, and their feelings ought to 
be considered ; and dairy premises should be as comfortable as 
possible, so that they may have some pleasure in their work. 
These outside doors ai'e not conducive to spotless milk-house 
floors, and sudden changes of temperature are as dangerous to 
the health of the milkers as to other people ; and the risk to the 
cattle from open doors is greater than many imagine. Sanitary 
inspectors sometimes presume on the ignorance of others, and 
recommend the alteration of premises which they have no 
power to enforce. 

Perhaps on no subject is there greater diversity of opinion 
than on ventilation, and it is natural for any one who takes an 
interest in the matter to prefer a particular system ; but I do 
not admit the right of a sanitary inspector to force his theory on 
those who object to it, and can give good reasons for doing so. 
The authorities should bear in mind that, in the application of 
ventilation, the dairy farmer is master of the situation, and, 
unless he is convinced that certain proposals are beneficial, no 
bye-laws will compel ^him to adopt them. I am not prepared 
to defend the contention that, because dairies and cowsheds 
have been allowed to pass under the old regulations, we are to 
infer that there is no further need for improvement. In fact, 
speaking generally from my own observation, there are many 
which might and ought to be in a much better condition 
than they are at present ; at the same time, I feel it would 
be unnecessary and unwise to insist upon compliance with 
all the new regulations. But there is another aspect of this 
question which deserves careful attention. I am told the Local 
Government Board consider the minimum cubic space should 
be 600 feet, and the floor space 50 feet per cow. In regard to 
floor space, there are plenty of double byres 20 feet wide from 
wall to wall, and a space for each cow of 3 feet wide ; this gives 
a floor space of 30 square feet. This is perhaps too little ; but 
it must be admitted that cows have been so kept for many 
years, and the health record will compare favourably with 
others which have a much greater floor space. In considering 
cubic space, my present opinion is that a byre of 500 feet per 
cow can be made quite as healthy as one of any other capacity. 
A far more important matter is ventilation, and I will only 
remark generally that there should be plenty of inlets, so 
arranged as to provide a sufficient supply of fresh air, with 
corresponding outlets in the roof; and all these openings should 
be provided with a suitable and convenient means for regula- 
tion, so that on a dull day we can have a large opening, and in 
stormy weather a smaller one. With this arrangement, 30 square 
inches of inle^ for each cow will not be found excessive in ordi- 
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nary circumstances. Assuming that a practically perfect byre 
has 500 cubic feet, 40 feet of floor space, 30 square inches air 
inlet, and 1 foot of glass per cow, is it necessary that all byres, 
old and new, should conform to that standard ? Observe, this 
demand is supposed to be in the interest of the public health ; 
but surely the houses of the people have more influence on their 
health than the indirect connection, through dairy products, 
which the public have with cow-houses. There are bye-laws for 
building dwelling-houses, and very necessary they are; but 
where do we find the local authorities applying these new bye- 
laws to every old house, or to any old house ? The old 
dwelling-houses are either declared unfit for habitation, or 
simply made habitable. Old byres should be dealt with on just 
the same principle. I endorse the views of Mr. Primrose 
M*Connel, when he says, " The fact of the matter is, regulations 
have been adopted at the instance of scientific faddists, who 
care nothing for the trouble, expense, and extra labour involved 
to the farmer and his folk ; and I certainly know of no necessity 
to proceed to such absurd lengths as some local authorities 
want to go. They ask landlords and farmers to lay out money 
on buildings, and to increase the cost of labour therein to an 
extent that dairy farming will not now bear, handicapped as it 
is by foreign competition, and the refusal of the Government to 
exact the same conditions from our foreign competitors in these 
matters as are exacted from us." 

I am very pleased to say that the Lanarkshire authorities have 
been giving attention to tuberculous udders, and their experi- 
ence confirms the view that tuberculosis of the udder is very 
rare indeed. Two veterinary surgeons, after inspecting 609 cows 
in populous places, reported that no tuberculosis of the udder 
was found. I am sure we all welcome investigation and experi- 
ment, with the view of gaining more knowledge regarding milk, 
but this rushing for further powers to restrict the dairy 
industry, serves no good purpose, and will not until we have 
better reason for doing so than we seem to have at present. 

Hops and Cold Storagre. — It is only by growing and curing 
our hops by the best possible methods that we can hope to 
secure the highest qualities, and thus be able to hold our own 
in the face of our competitors. Cold storage is most intimately 
connected with our future prospects. The partial protection 
hitherto accorded to our hop-planters by the fact that their 
produce was perishable within a short period, is now being 
rapidly taken away. Consumers, having had experience of cold 
storage, are satisfied that yearlings, and even older hops, are as 
serviceable in the copper as new ones, and, therefore, are now 
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able to regulate their purchases without any fear of loss, and so 
long as they are left to take the sole advantage of the new 
system will certainly use it to control the value of hops to suit 
their own convenience. This is part of the process of evolution, 
the possible effects of which can hardly be over-estimated. But 
wideawake planters will not be slow to discern that there are 
two sides to the picture, and that it is possible for them also to 
avail themselves of the opportunities now within their reach. 
As the conditions of our trade must be largely changed by this 
process of preservation, it will be wise for us to change our 
methods whenever it may appear to be desirable. Hops, 
deposited in cold storage, will retain their quality and their 
value as well for us, as for the brewer or the merchant. Goods 
which cannot depreciate, and are at any time realisable, are 
good security. If, therefore, holders should require advances 
upon cold-stored hops, money can be obtained without diflSculty 
in certain proportion to their current value. In any case, the 
knowledge that hops may be held over without risk of deteriora- 
tion, will impart confidence to planters, and thus put into their 
hands a weapon which should assist them in defending them- 
selves against the modern tendency of trade. Whether this can 
best be secured by co-operation amongst growers in establishing 
cold stores for their own use, or by taking space in public stores, 
remains to be considered. Probably the latter alternative is 
the simplest and most practical But, in any case, some defen- 
sive steps must be taken if we are to retain control of our 
business, which control is absolutely essential to our future 
prosperity. To accomplish this desirable object, more complete 
agreement amongst English planters is necessary, and the best 
result of the evolution of the industry wiU assuredly be found 
in the development of a cordial spirit of unity. — Mark Lane 
Express Almanac. 

Corn Weevils.— Mr. Fred. V. Theobald, M.A., writing in the 
' Agricultural Gazette,' says : Whilst everyone connected with 
the shipping and storing of corn is agreed that weevils do an 
enormous amount of harm, the same cannot be said as to the 
influences which cause the increase of these pests. On the one 
hand, the practical man's theory is that hent and moisture 
generate weevUs, or, at any rate, that heat and moisture are 
essential to their development ; on the other hand, we are told 
they breed best in dry grain. One side or the other is wrong, 
of course. 

There are two kinds of weevih that attack com — one called 
the corn weevil {Calandra gra7iaria\ the other the rice weevil 
(C oryzce). The former is apparently a temperate zone species, 
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its home being the Mediterranean area ; the latter is tropical — 
]>robably its original home was India. The com weevil is dark 
brown to rusty-brown in colour; and that part of the body 
called the thorax has oblong punctures, and it is devoid of 
wings. The head is prolonged into a blunt rostrum. In length 
it varies from one-twelfth to one-seventh of an inch. The rice 
weevil is very like the preceding, but has a pair of ample wings, 
and is usually lighter in colour, sometimes having four rusty- 
red spots on the body. The com weevil is the commoner in 
this country, and breeds in most mills and granaries. 

There is practically no difference in the way in which these 
two species develop. The period of development in both is so 
elastic that one can only give approximate dates ; heat greatly 
increases their reproductive powers and hastens growth, cold 
retards development and checks reproduction. The weevils lay 
their eggs in the grains of wheat, having first bored a small hole 
in each grain by means of their proboscis, and sealed the same 
up with a drop of saliva. A single egg only is laid in a grain 
of wheat or barley, but several may be laid in a maize cob. 
The egg gives rise to a small, white, fleshy, footless maggot, 
which lives inside the grain, feeding on the endospermal part 
(flour), but not touching the germ. In this position the maggot 
clianges into a dormant stage, a pale pupa, in which the maggot 
is transformed into the adult, the legs, wings, feelers, &c., being 
plainly visible in the pupa. On hatching from the pupa, the 
perfect beetle escapes from the wheat grain. In England these 
changes take from thirty-two to forty-seven days in a warm 
room. In some cases development has been prolonged for 
thirteen weeks. In warm, dry grain I have hatched C. graaarici 
in twenty days, at a temperature of 70° Fahr. In warm 
climates as many as six to eight broods may occur in the year. 
The warmer the climate, the greater the increase of the pests, 
and thus the longer the time taken by a vessel in coming 
through the tropics the greater is the damage done to the 
cargo. 

Practically all grain, i.e., wheat and other cereals, rice, 
huckwheat, chick peas, beans, &c., are damaged by weevils. 
This damage is done by both maggot and beetle. The beetles 
also cause harm to groceries, flour, and meal, to bread, cakes, 
and other stored commodities. 

The rate of increase depends on temperature and season. 
Curtis estimated that in the South of France one female would 
account for an annual increase of 6045. From observations I 
have made, I should say this is much below the average. 

As to the conditions favouring weevil increase there is no 
doubt. Warm air and moderately diy or dry grain are the most 
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potent factors. It is well known that ventilation of warm air 
encourages them on board ship and in stores, whilst ventilation 
of cold air checks them. Weevils will not breed in a tempera- 
ture below 45° Fahr. ; they breed most freely at 60° to 
70° Fahr. Absence of air is detrimental to them, as to all 
forms of animal life, save parasites ; in fact, they can soon be 
asphyxiated by puttiug weevily grain in an air-tight bin and 
then exhausting the air by means of a lighted candle placed on 
the top of the grain — a plan commonly carried out in the 
Colonies for clearing corn of these pests. The Indian ryot 
keeps his com in earthen pits, partly to prevent weeviL We 
also know that the weevils work mostly on the outer layers of 
com when stored, and on the outer and top tiers of gunny bags 
on board ship ; that is, where there is most air. 

Again, excess of moisture is detrimental to weevil increase. 
This fact some people seem to take exception to, but that is 
simply because they have never troubled to investigate the 
matter ; they say you always find weevily cargoes with much 
moisture. Would it not be very surprising if it were not so ? 
Surely, everyone knows that animals create moisture in their 
excrement, and also generate heat. It is not the moisture and 
the heat that create the animals ! One is led to believe that 
the wetter the wheat the more the weevils breed, and that it is 
only in wet wheat that they do so. This, I am sure, is quite 
wrong, for an excess of moisture prevents all such beetles 
working and breeding. How much wet com do you find in a 
granary or mill? Not much, I fancy, and yet I have seen 
weevils doing endless damage in such places. No doubt the 
normal moisture in the air is necessary for weevil existence, but 
to state that the more moisture the more the weevils do damage 
is, I am certain, quite incorrect. 

How to Prepare and Use a Starter,— By a starter is 
meant a sour liquid containing a considerable amount of lactic 
acid producing bacteria, which is added to milk or cream for 
the purpose of aiding and hastening the ripening. Whatever 
form the starter may take, whether sour new milk, skim-milk 
or whey, all these liquids are acid; they contain lactic acid 
which has been produced from the milk sugar by the agency of 
the bacteria, the chief of which are lactic acid producing 
organisms only. 

Mr. G. W. Tisdale, writing in the ' Agricultural Gazette,' 
says : There are two distinct classes of starters — (1) pure culture 
starters, and (2) natural starters. A pure culture starter is 
originally made from one particular kind of lactic acid pro- 
ducing organism specially isolated for the purpose. Such 
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starters are usually prepared either by isolating lactic organisms 
from a clean, pure, healthy sample of milk, or more commonly 
by purchasing a bottle of commercial pure culture, such as are 
specially prepared and put on the market by many Danish 
and Swedish firms. This bottle is opened and its contents 
emptied into Pasteurised milk, which in time becomes sour 
and constitutes the starter. Assuming that a bottle of culture 
be purchased, the manner of its preparation for use is as fol- 
lows: — ^Take preferably a couple of gallons of freshly-separated 
milk and Pasteurise it by scalding it to a temperature of 170° 
Tahr., at which temperature it should be kept for at least one 
hour. This kills all the germs present in the mQk and leaves it 
a pure food medium for the pure culture or special type of 
or<,'anism to be introduced. Cool the milk to 80°Fahr. and add 
the contents of the bottle, which should be thoroughly stirred 
in. In about twenty to twenty-four hours the milk will have 
become thick and acid. Precautions should be taken that con- 
tamination in any form whatever is avoided, by using an 
absolutely clean and sterile pail and ladle for stirring, by 
selecting a clean, airy spot for setting the pail to stand in, and 
by placing several thicknesses of butter muslin over the pail to 
prevent contamination by dust. Too high a temperature — 
above 95^ Fahr. — ^with too quick acidification and separation of 
curd and whey, is injurious to the flavour of a starter, as is 
also too low a temperature, bitter flavour becoming developed 
thereby. 

Consistency of starter is a point requiring attention. For 
introduction into milk, for cheese-making purposes, it should 
not be too thick, but blend well, and so become thoroughly incor- 
porated with the rest of the milk. The consistency depends 
npon two points — temperature and percentage of lactic acid. 
Once having prepared the starter, all that remains is to use and 
renew it. It must be renewed daily, otherwise the acidity 
^vould become too great and the starter stale and contaminated. 
About a quart is taken and put into a couple of gallons of newly- 
Pasteurised, separated milk, cooled to 80° Fahr. Here again 
one has an opportunity of regulating the consistency by the 
amount of starter intioduced into the fresh milk. If it is a very 
strong and vigorous ferment, probably one pint will be sufficient, 
the less used the thinner wiU the starter be next day, other 
things, i.e., temperature, &c., being equal. 

Cream which has been scalded or Pasteurised should 
^*e at a temperature of 70^ Fahr., and about 5 per cent, of 
atarter should be added. With this quantity ripening is 
^'»mplete in twenty liours. The cream, when ripe, should be 
cooled down to the temperature at which it is to be churned, 
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and kept there for two or three hours, as this improves the body 
or texture of the butter. Cream ripened at a high temperature 
has always a tendency to give an oily taste to butter. The 
main reason for Pasteurising cream for butter-making is to avoid 
taint. There are many who will not be at the trouble of Pasteur- 
ising, but who might well use starters with advantage in raw or 
untreated cream. The starter should be added immediately the 
cream has been separated and brought to a temperature not 
exceeding 70'' Fahr. 

The variety of cheese to be made and the acidity in tht» 
milk to begin with greatly influence the quantity of starter ti> 
bo added for cheese-making. In spring time, when acidity i< 
low and difficult of development, 3 per cent, of starter, or 
thereabouts, is advisable for hard cheese-making ; but later on, 
when milk is more acid to begin with and gathers acidity much 
•quicker, only 1 per cent., or often less, is required. 

Natural starters, such as sour milk, whey, and butter-milk, 
if of good, clean flavour and properly kept, are very often nearly 
pure cultures of lactic acid organisms. The strongest-growing 
micro-organism in a liquiS can crowd out the weaker. Thus, in 
^ comparatively pure dairy liquid as whey, air organisms and 
others of a contaminating nature find little chance for vigorous 
growth. It may thus be seen that natural starters may be, and 
often are, more or less, pure cultures ; but oftener than not they 
are simply a means of conveying taints from one day to another. 
Taints, no matter how careful the cheese-maker is, will some- 
times make their appearance. As they are for the most part 
caused by pernicious bacteria, keeping the whey from one day 
and adding it to the next May's milk will then carry a taint to 
what would have been a pure article. Impure butter-milk may 
act in exactly the same manner when used as a starter in cream. 
It is frequently argued that natural starters give best flavoured 
produce, and I am of this opinion myself, when the natural 
starter is carefully selected, but if taken daily in a mechanical 
fashion, as is so largely done, without respect to its qualities, it 
is worse than no starter at all. 

Permanent Pasture. — Professor E. Kinch, in reporting on 
the manurial experiments which have been carried out at the 
Koyal Agricultural College, Cirencester, during the past fifteen 
years, makes some interesting observations which are of wider 
interest than the mere results of the experiments. It cannot bo 
too often stated that the results of all manurial experiments 
depend partly upon the soil and partly on the climate, and not, 
as seems generally to be supposed, entirely on the manures 
used. With regard to these experiments. Professor Kinch 
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says, the soil is a calcareous loam, resting on th^ great Oolite ; 
the surface soil is fairly rich in the necessary ash constituents 
(especially in potash), and in combined nitrogefi, bu^it is rather 
.^hallow. 

Elaiiiit alone on this soil has diminished the yield of hay ; 
this appears to be due to its effect in encouraging the growth of 
Bird's-foot Trefoil {Lotus cmniiculatus), which is very much in 
evidence on the plot, and is but a light cropper. 

Sulphate of ammonia alone on this soil, and under the con- 
ditions here obtaining, has given a much better increase in the 
hay crop than nitrate alone, and the increase has, so far, been 
%vell maintained ; the soil has abundance of calcium carbonate. 

A little of the superior effect of the ammonia salt is due to 
the position of the plots in the field, the ammonia plot being a 
little better soil than the nitrate plot ; but the main reason is 
probably that the sulphate of ammonia was applied earlier ; and 
in some of the dry seasons of the last decade the nitrate had no 
chance of acting as plant food, and was even detrimental to the 
first crop. No doubt, had it been applied earlier, better results 
would have followed. But it is noteworthy that where nitrate 
was used on a plot to which kainit had been previously applied 
very satisfactory results were obtained — an increase of over 
11 cwts. of hay on the average. This result suggests that there 
may be some physical action playing a part when the manures 
are used in conjunction. 

The main lessons to be learnt from these experiments seem 
to be that, on these soils, no one simple manure, i.e. potash 
alone, phosphates alone, or nitrogen alone, is economically 
i^lTective on grass. Any mixture is better, but a complete 
mixture is best. 

For grass, and no doubt for cereals, this soil requires more, 
especially phosphates and nitrogen, these, with or without the 
addition of a little kainit, alone of the artificials, gave a 
remimerative return during a series of years. 

Somewhat smaller quantities of the artificials, especially of 
kainit, would be recommended in actual practice, and, speaking 
generally, these manures should be applied somewhat earlier in 
the season than is the usual custom. 

On this soil, superphosphate appears to be generally 
preferable to basic slag. 

Compound Manures. — By all appearance there are still 
many occupiers of land who purchase their requirements of 
artificial manures in the form of special mixtures prepared by 
the manufacturers or agents according to standard prescriptions. 
The extent to which compound preparations are advertised and 
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pressed upon the attention of farmers is unmistakable evidence c^f 
a large and flourishing business in these so-called special manure^ 
for this crop and that. It can only be said that it is scarcely a 
credit to the intelligence and enterprise of the purchasers of 
fertilising materials that compound articles, selected and pro- 
I)ortioned without regard to the requirements of the soil to 
which they are to be applied, should be so extensively and trust- 
fully employed. It is not for a moment contended that these 
preparations are devoid of value. On the contrary, they may 
be peculiarly well suited to the class of soil on a knowledge ut 
which the mixtures are prepared; they may even answer on 
land of similar texture in other locaUties, and, although the 
risk of impurity is greater in proportion to the increased oppor- 
tunities presented to the vendor for adding foreign material, it 
does not necessarily follow that all the bought mixtures are less 
pure than those prepared on the farm. But, making due 
allowance for all these considerations, and, indeed, after taking; 
the most favourable view of the use of commercial compounds, 
which after all are admittedly prepared according to the 
reputed manurial needs of particidar crops i*ather than from a 
study of the soil, it must be obvious to any one who gives the 
question a moment's serious consideration that the practice is 
not only antiquated, but is essentially unsound in principle. 
The use of such general manures implies that rigorous adherence 
to rule-of-thumb methods which is entirely out of place in these 
enlightened and small-profit days. 

The chief object to be aimed at in the treatment of land is 
to manure efifectually at the smallest possible cost. The accu- 
mulated lessons of dozens of experiments have emphasised that 
truth by making it clear that the proper lines upon which to 
proceed were to manure according to the ascertained requue- 
ments of each particular field and the recognised preferences of 
the respective crops. If this wise course be pursued it can 
readily be understood that the results obtained will be influenced 
more by the nature of the manures applied than by the quantity, 
and that the former may fluctuate as much and as eflfectually as 
the latter — an economic movement which is absolutely prohi- 
bited when the use of bought compounds is persisted in. The 
farmer must think for himself, and he cannot make a better 
beginning to his independent career than by freeing himself 
from the guidance of his manure merchant, who must know less 
about the condition and capabilities of the land of any particular 
farm than the occupier himself. 

The old-fashioned idea that special compoimd manures 
possessed some peculiar and mysterious virtue imattainable iu 
mixtures prepared on the farm is, of course, absolutely erroneous. 
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As between the commercial products of the several firms there 
may be marked differences, but what is important for the pur- 
chaser to keep in view is the fact that the valuable ingredients 
contained in the compound are precisely the same as can be 
procured in abundance among the recognised phosphatic, potassic, 
and nitrogenous manures. The sources may vary, but these 
three substances supply all the food which the plants of the 
farm stand in need of. The results of the experiments at the 
Harper- Adams Agricultural College Farm, described in the Field 
of December 13, contains a suggestive lesson on this point. It 
was found on analysis, and confirmed by field demonstration, 
ihat an equivalent to a special compound manure could be 
made from superphosphate, nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, at little more than half the cost of the former. There 
are numerous instances of spurious £a*ticles having been offered 
in the form of special compounds, and although this description 
does not by any means apply to all the preparations of the kind 
on the market, it is only right that buyers should be cautioned 
regarding the danger to which they expose themselves by using 
compounds, concerning the constituents of which they have but 
a hazy and perhaps an erroneous idea. 

Another salient objection to the employment of ready-made 
compounds is mentioned in the comments upon the Harper- 
Adams experiment, and that is that no useful margin is left for 
the exercise of discrimination in the application of the different 
materials. The farmer retains a certain freedom in his choice 
of a time for the distribution of the manure, but he can expect 
to benefit very little from the judicious use of this freedom 
seeing that at least one of the chief ingredients miist be applied 
at the wrong period. If the mixture be put on the land at a 
time suitable to the slower acting materials then, as a matter of 
practical certainty, there will be a waste of the more costly 
quick-acting ingredients ; or, conversely, if the latter class were 
accommodated in respect to the time of application, the former 
would largely miss their opportunity of benefiting the crop for 
whose use they were specially intended. The seasonable appli- 
cation of an artificial manure has been proved to be a very 
important factor in controlling its beneficent effects, and, 
accordingly, farmers should hesitate before depriving them- 
selves of the privilege of turning the lessons of their experience 
and observation in regard to this particular point to full 
advantage. The farmer has the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act to guard him. If he buys according to the terms of the 
Act, and insists upon a gujirantee with each lot purchased, he 
need run no risk of being deceived, and it will reduce his 
manure bill, if he will confine his manurial transactions to the 
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well-defined classified materials and avoid more or less vagiie 
compound manures. — Tlie Field, 

Horses and Disease.— Professor J. Wortley Axe, writing in 
the ' live Stock Journal ' on the Prevention of Disease, says : Ho w 
far housing contributes to the production of disease, and to 
what extent its baneful influence may be curtailed, is a question 
of the greatest interest. 

That housing, is necessary to modern requirements must be 
admitted. Without it the well-set, glossy coat so much 
esteemed in all classes of horses could not be maintcdned, and 
in towns where space is limited and costly it becomes impera- 
tive, and for the same reasons insulBBcient, but the practice is 
none the less pernicious on this account. Notwithstanding the 
immense improvement in our stables and stable management 
during the past twenty years, housing still continues to exact 
a heavy toll from the heaJth and life of our horse stock. 

In this connection much might be said in regard to the 
erection of stables, which in too large a measure is entrusted to 
men having little or no acquaintance with the principles of 
hygiene and sanitation. To them a stable is a place to protect 
a horse from " wind and weather," and from the thoroughness 
with which this object is carried out one would be tempted to 
think that pure air was something inimical to health and life 
rather than an indispensable element in the conservation of 
both. 

The importance of sit« and its surroundings where choice i^^ 
available seldom receives that amount of attention it deserves^ 
and those still more important points, aspect, air space, ground 
surface, paving, ventilation, and drainage, receive but scant 
regard at the hands of the average builder. 

It results from all this that a large proportion of our horses 
are condemned to spend their resting hours breathing the foul 
products of combustion and decomposition, and wasting the 
energy they should be storing up to be expended in work. 
But, beyond this, the lowered vitality of animals living under 
bad stable conditions renders them susceptible of every passing 
infection, and favours the spread and increases the danger of 
every contagious disease. 

If disease is to be averted and a high standard of health 
maintained in our studs, owners of horses must recognise and 
appreciate more fully than they now do the fundamental 
requirements of stables, and, by the proper use of ventilatore, 
efficient drainage, and other sanitary measures, ensure for their 
horses a healthy habitation. 

The common practice of closing windows and doors and 
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otherwise excluding air is like a two-edged sword : it not only 
shuts out the life-giving air, but shuts in the death-dealing 
gases, and, if such conditions do not directly kill or give rise to 
obvious defects, they lower vitality, reduce the powers of labour 
and endurance, and diminish the resistance to any disease with 
which horses may be overtaken. 

Many of those simple ailments connected with colds are 
made to assume a low and destructive type by the vitiated and 
unwholesome state to which the blood is reduced by the filthy 
air of a badly-kept stable, and yet, when untoward results come 
about, horse owners affect to .be surprised that medical skill 
fails in its purpose. 

Horses were destined by Nature to live an outdoor life, and, 
excepting where a sleek and glossy coat is a sine qua non, there 
does not appear to be any reason why they should not do so. 
Parm horses, and such others as are not in work, would be far 
lietter in a well-littered yard with an open shed in winter, and 
in the open fields in summer, than huddled together in a hot, 
foul stable throughout the night, breathing and re-breathing air 
made filthy and enervating by the outpourings of their own 
bodies. When liberally fed, horses so dealt with are brighter, 
stronger, more enduring in their work, and withstand, as others 
cannot, colds and their consequences, and escape from or resist 
tlie ravages of contagious diseases in an exceptional manner. 
All that can be said against this free life I have experienced in 
my own stud, and at most it only amounts to a negligible 
quantity. As a means of preventing disease and ensuring a 
healthy, vigorous race of horses, an out-door existence day and 
night, winter and summer, is the one to be commended, where 
no substantial reason exists to the contrary. 

Ensilagfe. — ^Ensilage, as is well known, is the name given 
to the process of preserving green fodder in the succulent 
condition, the product being termed silage, and the pit or 
receptacle containing it the silo. The essential condition is 
that the freshly-cut herbage shall be packed sufficiently closely 
together to prevent the access of air, the presence of a free 
supply of wMch would lead to the decay of the material instead 
of its being preserved. It was at one time thought that a 
specially constructed pit was necessary, with the application of 
considerable pressure, but it was subsequently found that the 
herbage itself could be built up in the form of a stack. To the 
silage stack, as thus constructed, heavy pressure was applied by 
nieans of ingenious mechanicjJ. contrivances, but these have 
been dispensed with, the upper layers of the stack affording 
sufficient pressure to the lower layers, and the top of the stack 
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being covered by any convenient dead-weights that may be 
available. The method of building a silage stack is similar to 
that of forming a drawn-up dung-hill. Ground with a sloping 
surface is most suitable, as the tongue to be finally drawn up is 
then as shallow as possible. The herbage, unless it is excep- 
tionally succulent, can be carted directly it is mown, and 
deposited on the selected site. As fresh loads arrive it may be 
arranged for the carts to pass over the herbage already deposited, 
whilst a horse-drawn roller may be used on the top, both to 
keep it flat and to consolidate the heap. As the stack increases 
in height the sides are hand-pulled, or pared, daily, and the 
material thus removed is thrown on the top. The stack may 
be made as rapidly as is convenient, and not more than two or 
three days should be allowed to elapse without the addition of 
fresh material, or that on the top may become mouldy. K the 
top herbage shows a tendency to dryness, it should be watered. 
When the whole of the crop has been carted, the inclined plane 
of material forming the tongue is drawn up over the top, which 
is made as level as possible, w^hilst the sides are kept vertical. 
To supply pressure a hay stack or corn stack is sometimes built 
upon the silo stack ; failing this, heavy pieces of timber may be 
used. The ultimate character of the silage, whether "sour" or 
" sweet," depends upon the temperature at which the fermenta- 
tion of the heap proceeds, sour silage resulting from temperatures 
of 120° lahr. and less. The softening of the vegetable tissues 
during fermentation causes the heap gradually to sink, but 
fermentation ceases when the available oxygen in the stack is 
used up, and the air amongst the herbage is then chiefly carbonic 
acid gas. Sweet silage has a somewhat aromatic odour, whilst 
the sour product is far less agreeable to the smell, and should 
not, for that reason, be fed to cows in-milk. Grass, clover, 
green maize, and practically any kind of green herbage, may be 
converted into silage, and this will keep good for years if the 
stack is well made. Farm animals speedily acquire a liking 
for silage, and it is specially useful in seasons when there is a 
dearth of roots or other fresh succulent food. Ensilage is not a 
process to be employed in preference to hay making, but it may 
be usefully resorted to at times when the weather is such as 
to render it impossible to make good hay. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that hay spoilt by wet can be converted 
into good silage, and the process of ensUage undeservedly 
acquired some discredit through the failure of efibrts thus made 
to retrieve ruined hay crops. If silage is to be made, the 
intention should be definite from the outset, and not resolved 
upon only when the hay crop is in danger of being lost. — TIic 
Times, 
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The Effect of Lime on the Insoluble Phosphates in 
Soils. — Phosphoric acid occurs in the soil as tricalcic and 
dicalcic phosphates, and also as iron and aluminium phosphates 
— having their origin from superphosphate of lime by reversion 
— and tricalcic phosphate from mineral phosphates, such as 
apatite and phosphorite, which occur naturally in most soils, 
while iron and aluminium phosphates are nearly always present 
from the disintegration of vivianite and wavellite respectively. 
Of these phosphates only the calcium compounds are of any 
appreciable value as plant foods ; though insoluble in water, 
the acid present in the sap of plant roots is capable of dissolving 
them and absorbing them into the plant itself. The iron and 
aluminium compoimds are very sparingly soluble in the root 
sap, and consequently very little phosphoric acid from these is 
available. The method generally used in England by agri- 
cultural chemists to find the approximate value of soil 
phosphates is that ^recommended by Dr. Bernard Dyer, who 
proposed a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid as representing 
the acidity of root sap. When this solution is allowed to act 
on insoluble phosphates, such as basic slag, basic super- 
phosphate, &c., some of the phosphoric acid is dissolved out, 
and this amount of citric-acid-soluble phosphoric acid approxi- 
mately represents the amount that would be taken up by 
plants. Phosphates of calcium, such as basic slag, precipitated 
phosphate, basic superphosphate, and the reverted phospliate of 
calcium in the soil, are more or less easily soluble in citric 
acid, while phosphates of iron and aluminium are very sparingly 
soluble, and hence of little value. 

It occurred to me, says Dr. Sutherst, in the 'Agricultural 
Gazette,' that the addition of hme to the land should have the 
eifect of rendering the phosphoric acid combined with iron 
available for plant food, since the highly basic lime ought 
theoretically to combine with the phosphoric acid and set free 
iron or aluminium hydroxides. From experiments carried out 
by me in the laboratory of the Cheshire Agricultural College at 
Holmes Chapel, this is found to be exactly what happens. The 
resulting decomposition product — calcium phosphate — is very 
soluble in the root sap. Thus by a very simple process, and 
one which might be of general use on farms, the worthless 
phosphates of iron and alumina can be rendered available. 

The experimental part of this investigation consisted of 
treating a known weight of iron and aluminium phosphates 
with twice its weight of slaked lime in the presence of water, 
and after certain periods of time the amount of phosphoric acid 
soluble in citric acid was determined. To show the solubility of 
these same phosphates alone, portions were treated with 1 per 
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cent, citric acid and the amount of dissolved phosphoric acid 
estimated, with the following results : — 

(1) Protophosphate of iron, 2*47 per cent, soluble equal to 10*64 per 
cent, of total phosphoric acid. 

(2) Perphosphate of iron, 2 '75 per cent, soluble equal to 10*62 per cent, 
of total phosphoric acid. 

(3) Alaniinium phosphate, 3 '20 per cent, soluble equal to 11*16 percent, 
of total phosphoric acid. 

The following table gives the results of the experiments : — 



^ .. ... ... ,, Amount of phusphoric acid Proportion of tot^l pho«phoric 

Duration of action with lime. Ju.uw. ' *^ .dd diiwniv^. ^ 



I. — Pbotophosphate op Ibon + Twice its Weight op Slaked Liue. 

24 hours i 19*55 per cent I 75*42 per cent. 

48 „ ' 2215 „ .. .. ! 85*45 

72 „ 22-26 „ .. .. I 85*88 

II.— Perphosphate op Iron + Twice its Weight op Slaked Lime. 

24 hoars j 21*96 per cent. 

48 „ I 22-41 „ 

72 „ I 22-45 „ 



94*45 percent. 
96*38 
96*55 „ 



III. — ^Aluminium Fhobfeate + Twice its Weight op Slaked Lime. 

24 hours ' 18*45 per cent i 64*33 per cent. 

48 „ 19-88 „ .. .. 69*31 

72 „ 20*65 , I 72-00 



This enormous difference of solubility shows the very bene- 
ficial effect the addition of slaked lime has in rendering useful 
and more effective the otherwise dormant phosphoric acid. 
When once the lime is converted into carbonate, however, this 
action is quite lost, for when experiments were carried out in 
the same manner as the above, but using calcium carbonate 
instead of slaked lime, in no case was the solubility of the 
phosphoric acid increased. 

Sheep Scab. — Great interest is taken by flock-owners in 
the eradication of this disease; but varied views are held as 
to the possibility of taking steps which shall be effective in 
bringing about this result. It may be of interest to show what 
has been done in the United States. 

It was ordered, " That from and after August 10th, 1899, no 
sheep affected with scabies, and no sheep which have been in 
contact with others so aflected, shall be allowed shipment from 
one State or territory into another, or from any State into the 
district of Columbia, or from the district into any State, unless 
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the said sheep shall have first been dipped in a mixture 
approved by this Department. 

** The dips now approved are : — 

" 1. The tobacco and sulphur dip, made with sufficient 
extract of tobacco to give a mixture containing not less than 
five one- hundredths of 1 per cent, of nicotine and 2 per cent, 
flowers of sulphur. 

" 2. The lime and sulphur dip, made with 8 lbs. of un- 
slaked lime and 24 lbs. of flowers of sulphur to 100 gallons of 
water. The lime and sulphur should be boiled together for not 
less than two hours, and all sediment allowed to subside before 
the liquid is placed in the dipping vat. 

" The owner of the sheep is privileged to choose which one 
of the above mentioned dips shall be used for his animals." 

Dr. Salmon, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
reporting on the results which have followed this law, says in 
the Annual Report of the Bureau for 1900 : " Good progress is 
being made, and the day need not be far distant when sheep 
scab will be a record of the past in the United States." 

Inspectors are stationed throughout the country, who, when 
they examine a flock of sheep, or when the dipping is done 
under their supervision, have to report to headquarters. 

These Reports are summarised by Dr. Salmon, and from his 
Report thereon we take a few sentences. 

Writing to the Bureau, the President of the Wool Growers* 
Association of Idaho says : " I am much in favour of the 
(General Government doing this work, for it must be admitted 
that your work in the West this year has done more to clean up 
the scab than all the State authorities combined." 

Dr. Salmon says : " There appears to be a disposition on the 
part of State authorities to co-operate with the Bureau in its 
efforts to eradicate the disease." 

" Owing to certain practical trade conditions the Bureau has 
thus far insisted only on a single dipping, instead of on two 
dippings ten days apart. Notwithstanding this concession, of 
515,000 sheep dipped, "^^ per cent, were effective and only 
14 per cent, ineffective. The 14 per cent, of ineffective cases 
clearly indicates that the period must soon come to an end 
during which the Bureau can make a temporary concession to 
traders in order that they may adapt themselves to conditions 
which they must surely foresee." 

Laying: Varieties. — The Cornwall County Council have an 
agricultural committee that for the last two years has been 
making observations on the laying properties of the different 
breeds of fowls. The pens were made up of carefully selected 
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pullets of the same age from good laying strains, and the value 
of the food consumed, and the number of eggs produced 
were noted. In the return we are not informed as to the 
amount of range which each breed was allowed, a very im- 
portant consideration, however, inasmuch as both the feeding 
and laying capacity of birds in confined pens varies con- 
siderably in the different breeds from what would occur if 
the birds were in the open. It is well known that light active 
birds such as Leghorns, Minorcas, &c., find a much larger 
proportion of their food than birds of the heavier and larger 
breeds. These considerations were unfortunately not referred 
to in the reports of the Council. Amongst the best layers of 
the sitting varieties were the Lincolnshire Buffs, now known as 
buff Orpingtons, and Wyandottes— both moderately good table 
birds, the young pullets of which lay fairly well in the winter 
when eggs are scarce. In the Cornish experiments it was found 
that between November and April the value of the eggs — 
unfortunately their number is not stated — might be put down 
as about 1^. 55., and the cost of the food of the birds producing 
them at under 8s. During the same period the white Leghorns 
were far the best of the non-sitting breeds, the value of their 
eggs being 1^. 2s. The Eeport says what is perfectly true, that 
they are excellent foragers, and where they can be given a free 
run, may be kept very economically, as they woiJd be good 
layers in the whole of the summer, when the Orpingtons and 
Wyandottes would necessarily cease to lay in many instances 
in consequence of becoming broody. The white Leghorns are 
poor table fowl, and give the best return if killed, especially the 
cockerels, in a very young condition. 

The Anconas and black Minorcas were found inferior to the 
white Leghorns. Neither are suited for confinement. The 
Minorcas have evidently lost much of their value since they 
have been bred for large comb and white ear lobe as exhibition 
fowls. Plymouth Eocks were found to be good layers, and 
useful all round fowls. Indian Game, as is well known, are 
very scanty layers, their value consisting in their superiority as 
full-breasted table fowl. 

We are glad to hear that the Committee are continuing 
their experiments this year on the laying properties of certain 
varieties, and that they find the mongrel Cochins, which have 
been recently regarded as pure bred fowls under the name of 
buff Orpingtons, are again to the front. — Fidd. 

Waste in Farming:. — Anyone travelling into different 
parts of the kingdom during the past summer, says Agricola in 
the Field, must have been amazed at the colourings imparted 
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to the landscape by annual weeds, red poppies covering some 
iields so profusely with bloom that nothing else could be seen, 
while the irrepressible charlock, here, there, and over immense 
tracts, dazzled the eye by its supremacy, overshadowing every- 
thing else. The latter weed was to have been exterminated by 
spraying, but either because the remedy only checks without 
destroying the pest, or that farmers in general do not avail 
themselves of the remedy, this annual infested fields more than 
ever last year. No doubt the season was pre-eminently 
favourable to weed production. 

How great is the waste in agriculture at the present time 
from growing weeds instead of roots and corn. Farmers who 
blame the season for all the evil suflfered are forgetful of the fact 
that, by adopting a different system of cropping and cultivation, 
they may cope with and conquer any weed pest. As to charlock, 
for instance, whatever benefits are derivable by spraying, a far 
easier and more eflBcient method of destruction would be that of 
growing two or three root or green crops in succession, so as to 
afford the fullest possible opportunities for the plough, .scuffler, 
and hoe to kill the young plants by the thousand as fast as 
they spring from the sod. Our best farmers do this, and why 
should it be neglected by the mass ? A Durham farmer, after 
stating that turnips on his farm and the surrounding district 
are the crop of the season, makes the admission that it has cost 
him IL per acre to keep them free of weeds. Would it not 
have paid other farmers handsomely to have made a similar 
outlay rather than permit delays which must prove ruinous 
to good crop yields. If they cannot afford to pay the cost of 
singling out swedes and turnips they should grow rape and 
kale instead, both of which crops may be cultivated without 
hand singling. 

Not only do weed pests, but also insect pests, and especially 
wireworm in com crops, cause immense waste. Here, again, a 
change of cropping, in which green crops have been abimdantly 
introduced, has often proved a perfect cure for fields infested 
with wire-worm. Probably the surest and best cure for such 
disease-stricken fields, as well as those which impart to 
turnips the club root affection, is abundant manuring, so as 
to ensure the supply of every element of plant food which 
crops require. 

The waste which ia greatest of all, that of growing half or 
three-quarter crops on land which, if manured sufficiently, 
would be capable of yielding maximum returns, is very much 
of the nature of an unavoidable evil. The majority of the 
farmers who raise these defective crops do so because they have 
not the means to produce better ones. Want of capital to 
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stock their farms with herds, flocks, and studs in quantity and 
of a quality to enable them to net profits, is their grave misfor- 
tune. Unless, by their own co-operation, Eafeisen Banks, or 
syndicates, loans can be made available for their aid, or the 
State can devise some beneficent scheme whereby they might 
contract loans, they will be compelled to go on practising 
waste farming until a gi-eat many of them sink beneath the 
waves of depression. A very mistaken impression is abroad 
that these men require knowledge. Nine-tenths of them would 
practise resourceful agriculture on the same lines as their 
betters if they had the means to do so. It is a pitiable state 
of things, inasmuch as the lands they occupy would, with 
more capital, often produce three times as much as they 
do now. 

There is still another kind of waste, for which there seems 
to be little if any excuse, that of allowing the land to remain 
uncropped for many weeks, and even months, growing nothmj^' 
but weeds. The evil was greater when summer fallows were in 
fashion. The latter have been abandoned, and why should not 
winter ones in the majority of cases be dispensed with likewise ? 
Science pointed out long since that in autumn, winter, and 
spring, when there are no roots of plants to take up the nitrates 
that are produced by nitrification, a great loss of manure is 
incurred by their being washed through the soil. Experienced 
farmers have always found utUity, and a great gain in cropping 
the lands in winter, that require to be re-cropped to swedes and 
turnips in June and July. The majority leave large areas to 
grow nothing but weeds irom August until June in the following 
year. Reform is certainly wanted here to prevent waste, for 
thousands of these uncropped acres might be made to yield 
good material for ensilage stacks. These would be sure to be 
found invaluable sooner or later, either in winter scarcity of 
roots or when pastures are bare by summer drought, and 
farmers are often compelled to sell their live stock at ruinous 
sacrifices.. 

Milkingf. — It is only lately that the idea has been grasped 
that a cow may be educated, as it were, into giving more milk, 
and milk of better quality, if she is skOfuUy handled time after 
time by the milker. Properly milked cows will keep up their 
flow of milk more readily than cows which are carelessly milked, 
and whose udders are not thoroughly drained of milk at each 
time of milking ; the flow will, moreover, be maintained for a 
longer period. Careful milking, as thus understood, will steadUy 
and permanently improve the individual cow as a milk pro- 
ducer. By properly manipulating the udder at the close of each 
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milking the last traces of milk contained therein will be 
removed. Many cows yield the last part of their milk very 
slowly, and thm streams may usually be drawn for a con- 
siderable time after the full flow has ceased; by a few 
manipulations of the udder this residual milk may be brought 
down in a couple of minutes* time, and more milk will, as a 
rule, be obtained in this way than can be secured by the ordi- 
nary method of "stripping." Inasmuch as the milk thus 
obtained is very rich, being of the same character and composi- 
tion as " strippings," the quantity of additional butter-fat is 
considerably greater than might be inferred from the volume of 
milk brought down. The manipulations whereby the udder of 
the cow is completely emptied after the full flow of milk has 
ceased were devised by Dr. Hegelund in Denmark, where 
practical instruction is given in the method to milkers. This 
method of effectually completing the milking operation has 
been extensively tested at the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The investigations were made partly with cows 
in the station herd, and partly with cows in twelve different 
Wisconsin dairy herds. The aim in all cases was to ascertain 
the gain in the production of milk and of butter-fat obtained by 
a system of manipulations of the udder after the regular milking 
was finished. In the station herd the average daily production 
of milk from twenty-four cows was increased by 4*5 per cent, 
by means of the manipulation method, and the production of 
fat was increased by 9 • 2 per cent., as the result of a milking 
experiment continued for four weeks, the average gain in milk 
being 1 lb. and in fat 0*09 lb. per head per day. A similar 
average increase in production was obtained for the twelve dairy 
herds tested — a gain of 1 • 08 lb. in the daily production of milk 
per cow, and 0*1 lb. of fat. The results arrived at in this 
investigation of dairy herds, extending over a period of four 
months, with cows in all stages of lactation, indicate that this 
gain is maintained throughout the whole milking period. The 
largest quantity of milk obtained from a cow by the manipu- 
lation method, after the regular milking had been done, was 
5-5 lb. per day, while the smallest was 0*2 lb. The corre- 
sponding figures for fat production were • 64 lb. and • 02 lb. 
The greater portion of the gains obtained came through lack of 
care on the part of the regular milker, by whom the cows had 
not been milked perfectly clean. But even in herds in which 
the milkers did their work well there were always one or more 
cows which gave an increase of nearly a pound of milk and one- 
tenth of a pound of butter-fat by the manipulation method. 
The extra milk obtained. by this method has a composition 
similar to that of " strippings " ; on the average for all the herds 
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it contained 10 • 32 per cent, of fat. The results of the investi- 
gation, which was conducted by Professor F. W. WoU, indicate 
that a thorough system of milking is essential to successful 
dauying. For, apart from directly increasing the production of 
milk and fat from the cows, exhaustive milking is calculated to 
maintain a maximum flow of milk throughout the period of 
lactation, and to permanently develop the dairy qualities of both 
the dam and her offspring. — The Times, 
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NOTES AND EEVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 



1. — A Mamial of Agricultural Chemistry, By Herbert Ingle, 
F.C.S., F.I.C. London : Scott, Greenwood and Co. 7«. &d. 

This is an excellent work, and supplies a distinct want. It is 
based upon lectures delivered annually to classes of agricultural 
students, many of whom had acquired some knowledge of 
icjeneral chemistry, and there is no doubt that such knowledge 
is essential to any one who would fully appreciate or even 
understand the contents of this volume. One feature which 
we note with considerable satisfaction is the frequent reference 
to the original sources from which the author has culled his 
facts. This spirit of justice and fairness, which is so marked in 
all foreign scientific literature, is painfully absent from much of 
our own, as we have frequently had occasion to point out. The 
value of a work of this description is greatly enhanced by 
such references, and they in no way detract from the repute 
of the author. In fact, they should strengthen our confidence 
in his statements, because they prove that the author does not 
put before us, unconsidered and half-understood, the work of 
others. Moreover, we may reasonably have more confidence 
in the original results and views of such an instructor, feeling 
-certain that they proceed from a student and worker. The 
author ventures to hope — and we think he is justified in doing 
so— that not only is the book novel in scope and style, but that 
certain views therein expressed are original and may prove of 
service. A word of praise is due for the very excellent way in 
which the book is printed and produced. 

In the introductory chapter the author at once boldly con- 
fesses the difficulty which confronts the student of agricultural 
chemistry : — 

" The processes involved in vital phenomena are attended 
by chemical changes so complex in character that they are 
often difficult to unravel. 

" Agricultural chemistry, therefore, since it deals mainly 
with the changes occurring in the soil, the growth and life 
VOL. XIII. — F. s. 
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of plants, the feeding of animals and the preparation of 
food products, is frequently called upon to explain changes 
of the character described. 

** In the application of chemistry to agriculture, cases 
often arise in which the truth of the old adage, ' A httle 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,' becomes strikuigly 
apparent, and the conclusions arrived at from the con- 
sideration of a particular problem from the standpoint of 
ordinary elementary chemistry are quite opposite to the 
results of actual practice. Such contradictions arise, not 
from any inaccuracies in general -principles, but through 
leaving out of consideration the effects produced by some 
apparently insignificant circumstances or conditions. 

" It is evident, therefore, that although there is no dis- 
tinct agricultural chemistry, yet the problems which arise 
in agriculture demand a knowledge of chemistry in which 
due attention is given to the peculiar circumstances under 
which the reactions take place. 

" In this work it will be assumed that the reader pos- 
sesses an acquaintance with general elementary chemistry, 
and is familiar with the properties of the more commonly 
occurring elements and their chief compounds." 

Assuming, then, this preliminary knowledge, the purely 
agricultural aspect of the study is proceeded with. First, the 
elements are considered, then the atmosphere, and next the soil. 
Although he subsequently mentions it, the author, in treating 
of the ammonia in the atmosphere, does not seem to realise 
how important a part this constituent may play in providing 
the vegetable world with nitrogen, as the minute quantity of 
carbonic acid supplies the plant with carbon. We are well 
aware that few writers appear to have recognised this possibility. 

The chapter on the soil contains a brief but interesting 
account of the bacteria which have been found therein and the 
part they play in agriculture. This is a recent development of 
science which has not yet been popularly explained to the 
farmer, mainly, perhaps, because of its highly technical and at 
present somewhat uncertain character ; nevertheless, it bids fair 
to lead to great practical results in the future. 

We should like to have seen in this chapter some notice of 
the remarkable investigations of Prof. Whitney on the physics 
of the soil, which though not strictly coming under the term of 
agricultural chemistry, are yet so intimately associated with the 
purely chemical problems as to be inseparable therefrom. 

Manures are next treated of, and special attention is given 
to farmyard manure, and to the changes produced therein by 
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fermentation, a subject which has of late years received con- 
siderable attention. 

The constituents of plants are considered, and a brief 
account is given of the proximate composition of some of the 
chief crops grown on a farm. In treating of the amides^— sub- 
stances which may be designated as organic acids containing 
nitrogen — =the author writes as follows : — 

" The amides play an important part in plant nutrition. 
Being soluble and diffusible they can readily pass from one 
part of the plant to another, which is not the case with the 
colloidal albuminoids. 

"The amides are apparently not capable of forming 
flesh in an animal, though they doubtless aid in fat formation 
and in heat evolution. It is evidently very important, there- 
fore, to discriminate between amides and albuminoids in 
examining vegetable food stuffs. In many analyses which 
have been published this has not been done, and in the 
case of certain varieties of foods, e.g., roots, the results 
obtained in practice do not correspond with what might be 
expected from the figures of such analyses. In the modern 
analyses a distinction between the two classes of nitro- 
genous ingredients of food is made, and chemical analysis 
and experimental feeding agree much more nearly." 

Passing from the vegetable to the animal kingdom, the 
chemistry of life, and of the processes of digestion, and the 
nature and use of foods are all treated fully. 

Milk and milk products next receive attention, and it is 
evident that the author is here dealing with subjects to which 
he has given special consideration. Moreover, practical aspects 
of his subject, in spite of the general scientific character of the 
work, are not overlooked. Thus oh the burning question of 
the milk standard the author writes : — 

" The establishment of a standard by which to judge of 
the quaUty and freedom or otherwise from adulteration 
of a sample of milk has received much attention and 
consideration. 

" The Board of Agriculture decided to take 3 per cent. 
of fat and 8 • 5 per cent, of solids not fat, as the probable 
lower limit in the case of genuine milk, and it was enacted 
by law that if a specimen did not come up to these figures 
a presumption should be raised that it was not genuine, by 
reason of the abstraction of fat or the addition of water. 
While these values are much below the average and to 
that extent satisfactory from the producer's point of view, 

2 
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-it must be remembered that with morning milk, when tlie 
night interval is much longer than the day one, the fat 
content of genuine milk may often be below this standard. 
Indeed, according to the experience of the author during 
the very dry autumn of 1901, the mixed milk of dairy 
Shorthorn cows in the morning was far more often below 
than up to this standard. The cows were at pasture, but 
. received 2 lbs. decorticated-rcotton cake each per day. 

" For evening milk, on the other hand, the standard for 
fat is very much below the average, and lower, perhaps, 
than the consumer has the right to expect. 

"The difficulty of choosing a satisfactory standard is 
great, and perhaps almost insuperable, when the great 
diflerences which are often shown between evening's and 
morning's milk are taken into account. If cows could be 
milked at regular intervals of twelve hours each, these 
diflerences would be greatly diminished, but unfortunately 
the exigencies of the trade almost necessitate great inequah- 
ties in the intervals between milking. A dift'erent standard 
for morning and for evening milk would, perhaps, better 
meet the case ; but, in practice, difficulties in administering 
the law would arise." 

The- work closes with a chapter on Miscellaneous Products 
used in agriculture, i.e., such substances as washe3, dips, sprays, 
disinfectants, &c. 

The farmer who has had some instruction in the elements of 
chemistry, and who wishes to know what have been the recent 
developments in this science which affect agriculture, will find 
them in this book. Apart from the unavoidable use of technical 
terms the style is clear and concise, and the work will be 
invaluable to all students of agricultural chemistry. Mr. Ingle 
has just been appointed chemist to the Transvaal, and, while it 
is evident that we lose a teacher of ability, there can be little 
doubt but that his knowledge of agricultural chemistry will be 
extremely valuable to that colony. 



2. — Nouvelle metlwdc (h Cvlture forcec des arbvsies d des 
plantes. By A. Maumene. Paris: Librairie et Imprimerie 
Horticoles. 

Attention has recently been drawn in England to what has 
been designated a new development in horticulture. This new 
development has been brought about by the introduction of a 
process known as " etherisation," by which the natural resting 
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period of a plant is, to a slight extent, brought under the control 
of man. The system was first developed by M. Johannsen, 
Professor of Vegetable Physiology at the Agricultural College 
of Denmark, and was originally communicated to the Eoyal 
Academy of Copenhagen. Considerable attention has since 
then been bestowed upon it by German horticulturists, as a 
means of placing ceitain flowers on the market sooner than has 
hitherto been possible. Success has attended their eflforts^ and, 
as this trade is likely to interfere with the French trade, the 
subject has also received attention in France. The little brochure 
under notice gives details of what has been done up to October, 
1902. 

It is only rarely in England that plants, more particularly 
trees, produce two sets of flower-buds in the same year — one in 
the spring, one in the autumn. This, however, happened in 
1902. It is accounted for in this way. If cold or severe drought 
check the growth of a tree for a sufl&cient period, and this period is 
subsequently followed by conditions favourable to rapid growth, 
then a second series of flower-buds and flowers is produced. Ordi- 
narily the period of rest is the winter, and the period of growth 
the spring and summer. It has been possible by artificial heat 
to force forwaid the growth, and so obtain flowers earlier than 
they would have been obtained under natural conditions. It 
has also been possible, but very expensive, to retard the growth 
of plants by keeping them refrigerated during the spring or 
summer, and then by artificial heat obtaining growth and flowers 
long after those produced naturally were obtainable. 

It appears likely that the introduction of etherisation will 
materially supplant or assist these methods. A plant submitted 
to the action of ether will pass into the state of rest far sooner 
than one not so treated. On the other hand, a plant which is 
in a state of rest, if submitted to the action of other, appears 
to wake up, so to speak, and if then submitted to the artificial 
conditions of heat, &c., conducive to growth, will produce 
flowers far more rapidly, and, in many instances, far more 
perfectly than plants of the same nature, kept under similar 
conditions, but which have not been submitted to the action 
of eiher. 

Here it should be stated that ether is not the only substance 
capable of exerting this remarkable action. Chloroform and 
other volatile liquids appear to also exert the same power, some- 
times in a less, sometimes in a greater degree than ether.. But 
the manner in which they act is as yet uncertain. 

The process is simple. The plant or plants, in the state of 
rest, are inserted in an air-tight box, into the tx)p of which is 
placed a funnel, for the reception of the ether, which falls into 
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a little saucer suspended from the top immediately below the 
funnel. When the ether has been poured in, the stem • of the 
funnel is securely corked, and the box must now be air-tight. 
The ether rapidly passes into the state of vapour, and the plant 
is kept in this vapour for forty-eight hours. If kept for a longer 
period the plant suffers, and sixty-five hours has been found by 
experimenters to destroy the plants. Some even cannot be 
kept so long as forty-eight hours. 

The quantity of ether necessary varies with different plants, 
and the author goes fully into this subject. When the box is 
kept at a temperature of fi^om 65° to 70^ Fahr., the quantity 
varies from about 30 to 40 grammes (40 to 60 cubic centimeters) 
of ether per hectolitre of air space in the box, or, in English 
measures, approximately from 3 to 5 fluid drachms per cubic 
foot. 

Owing to the highly inflammable nature of ether, and 
the fact that its vapour when mixed with air is dangerously 
explosive, experiments have to be carried out by daylight, and 
in a place where there is no flame or fire. After the lapse of 
the forty-eight houi-s, or such time as has been determined upon, 
the box is opened, the plants are exposed to the air for about 
forty-eight hours, and then again " etherised " for a further 
period. This second etherisation is not always necessary, but 
sometimes desirable. Subsequently the plants are removed to 
a forcing house. 

It is a remarkable fact that all plants are not amenable to 
this treatment, and even those that are do not all act alike. So 
far, the best results have been obtained with Lilacs (Syringas), 
Azaleas, Spiraeas, and Tulips. 

Such is a very brief description of the process fully set forth 
in this brochure. That it is destined to play an important part 
in the future of horticulture appears highly probable, for con- 
siderable success has already attended its application by two 
floriculturists of Hamburcj. 



3. — Afjricnlinral Geology: A scientific aid to Practical 
Farming. By PiUMROSE McCo::vNELL, B.Sc. London: 
Crosby, Lockwood and Son. 21s. 

Those who know Mr. Primrose McConnell personally know 
that this book is the result of long years of patient observation 
and study. The sub-title of the book is " A scientific aid to 
practical farming." In fact, this is a book on Geology^ as it 
appeals to the farmer whose desire is to see what practical 
bearing Geology has on farming. 
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As indicating to some slight extent liow the author works 
out his subject, we will quote some few isolated passages fromi 
one of these concluding chapters. 

"Our cattle can all be classed on one or other of three 
types — Bos urus, Bos longifrons, and Mixed — and an attempt 
is here made to classify all those of which we know anything 
on this system. Modem breeds are small in number com- 
pared with those which existed long ago, for every district had 
its own variety in the days before railways enabled people 
to move about so readily and before the systematic improve- 
ments in breeding took place. In the older works on live 
stock — such as those of Youatt and Low — mention is made 
of at least sixty breeds or varieties. The names of the most of 
these indicate the locality where they were evolved or where 
they predominated at one time, and if these habitats be 
compared with a geological map, the following general facts 
will be noticeable." " Similarity of formations has produced 
similarity of breeds, just as differences of formations have 
produced differences among breeds. The converse of this, 
again, is true, for we find on the American Continent the 
prairies, a region of land very similar to Eastern Europe, and 
this similarity tends to wipe out the diflFerencies between 
breeds." 

" British breeds have a tendency there to lose their charac- 
teristics, and would in time, if allowed freedom, revert back to 
some common form when continuously bred under one set of 
geological surroundings. This general tendency is well known 
to American farmers, and is often commented on in their 
farm papers. The fact is recognised that it is only by the 
continual importation of fresh pedigree blood from this country 
that the special characteristics of each breed can be kept upv 
for if left to themselves the animals would gradually degenerate 
back to some of the 'unimproved* ancestral forms, or else 
evolve some new ' breed ' to suit the new environment." 

To those who take an interest, not only in the mere pursuit 
of agriculture, but in knowing some of the influences which 
have brought about the present state of affairs in agricultural 
England, and what influences are still at work tending to 
modify, either by assisting or by combating the efforts of the 
farmer at improvement, we heartily recommend this book. 
Interesting, instructive, and giving rise to many speculative 
thoughts which may prove to be, if worked out, of considerable 
value, the work should awaken once more that interest in 
agricultural Geology which has been in a dormant state for 
a very long period. 
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4. — Btitter-niaking, art the Farm and at the Creamery, By C. 
W. Walker Tisdale and T. E. Eobinson. London : John 
North. Is. 

We have noticed from time to time many works on butter- 
making; in fact, so many have been written that one would 
scarcely expect another to be either necessary or justifiable. 
But a perusal of this concise work has satisfied us that it was 
worthy of being published, and is a distinct step in advance of 
many others. 

Theological teachers maintain that life must be guided by 
definite principles or theories, without which man tosses about 
on the ocean of life like a ship without. a (;ompass. This 
doctrine is certainly true of every industrial pursuit, for if not 
guided by definite principles those who are engaged therein arc 
utterly unable to cope with any troubles which may, and 
sooner or later invariably will, arise. Every guide to an 
industrial pursuit, such as butter-making, must therefore, if it 
would be complete, state not only what to do, and how best to 
do it, but also why it is done. 

Even greater attention might have been given to this 
theoretical side of the subject ; it is always the most difficult 
information for the ordinary butter-maker to obtain. We will 
take an example. The necessity of ventilating the churn is, of 
course, always insisted on. The authors do not forget to 
explain when, and why, namely, " to allow the escape of gases 
liberated from the cream." But where do these gases come 
from ? is a question which has puzzled many a butter-maker. 
Gas is produced in the ordinary ripening of cream. It is not 
due to the lactic acid producing organisms, and this is why 
cream which has been Pasteurised and subsequently ripened 
with a really pure starter seldom becomes " sleepy." The gas 
produced in ordinary practice is due to organisms which ought 
not to be present, and the conditions which favour their intro- 
duction into the milk are the conditions which favour *' sleepy 
cream." When these organisms are present in small numbers 
only ordinary care in ventilation is necessary, but when they 
are numerous then ventilation must be continued so long as 
any gas is given off; moreover, the speed of churning must not 
Le increased to tiie maximum until this evolution of gas has 
ceased. To have entered into these minutiae, important thougli 
they may be, would, however, have been outside the scope of 
the authors. . Their object has. evidently been conciseness. But 
it has sometimes led. them to make statements which, though 
perfectly accurate, needed amplification. Thus, under breaking- 
stage, we read :• *• -A,t this stage take the temperature and add 
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breakingr water accordingly." But upon what principle ? Should 
the grains be made as hard and cold as possible, or should there 
be a limit, and if so what is this limit, and how is. it to be 
attained ? 

The art of butter-making, apparently so simple, is one which 
really demands most precise knowledge if it is to be carried out 
scientifically, and probably at no stage of the process are the 
principles which should guide the operator less understood 
than those which affect the operations which take place between 
the breaking-stage and the placing of the butter grains upon the 
butter-worker. If, owing to its conciseness the work is not all 
that could be wished, it certainly goes much further than the 
majority of guides. We are especially pleased to note that the 
authors do not recommend that hard-and-fast rule, which has 
been the ruin of so much butter, to churn the grains to a certain 
size iiTCspective of temperature, season, and other conditions. 
"Like small shot in winter and nearly as big as wheat in 
summer " is what they recommend, and we hope that it will 
lead to a more rational system in the future than has been in 
vogue in the past. 

Thus the only fault we can find with this little book is 
that it is so good we should like to have had more of it ; and 
this we think will be the feeling of every one who studies it. 
We heartily recommend those who take an interest in butter- 
making to invest a shilling in this guide. However expert they 
may be as butter-makers, they will not find they have wasted 
either their money or their time by its purchase and study. 



5. — Economies in Dairy Farming, By Ernest Mathews. 
London : * Country Life ' Office. 

The author of this book is so well known among farmers, espe- 
cially those interested in the selection and judging of cows, that 
his, name and experience alone will go far to ensure that his 
views receive the attention they deserve. He has for many 
years past been judge in all the most important butter tests 
which have been held at our principal agricultural Shows. As 
he says in the Preface : — 

" The judge at such trials is placed in an exceptional 
position. He has first of all the charge of all the cattle for 
at least two days, and during that time has frequent oppor- 
tunities of examining them. He notes the weight of the 
milk yielded by each cow, and the dates of their last 
calving. He further ascertains by churning or analysis 
the value of each lot of milk-; and, putting these last 
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three items of information together, he can by examination 
of the cows see whether those who give the best results 
have any peculiarities in common ; and by taking notes and 
comparing the different animals he is able to find out for 
himself the special characteristics of a butter and milk cow. 
** Having tested over 1300 cows, and taken stock of 
them in this way, noting their several performances, I have 
put down in the following pages my views generally on the 
matter." 

We have quoted the above passage from the Preface, that 
readers who do not know the author by repute, or who reading 
his book may differ from him in their views, may know that 
M liatever his views may be they are not based on hasty obser- 
vation and rash speculation, but are the results of much work 
and thought. 

It was necessary to lay emphasis upon these facts, for some 
of the author's views are likely to give rise to opposition. For 
t^xample, in the second chapter the Guenon system of judging 
<lairy cows by the escutcheon, is very fuUy explained and 
illustrated. The author is evidently of opinion that the neglect 
to utilise this method of judging cows is a serious drawback to 
would-be breeders and judges. At the same time, there can be 
110 doubt that it has failed to " take hold " in England. Why ? 
Tartly, and probably mainly, because there has been no good 
and cheap guide to this system in England. Partly, because of 
the diflSculty which a thorough study of the system presents, 
and lastly, because of a reason which we think Mr. Mathews is 
perhaps the first to have laid proper stress upon. We will quote 
his words : — 

" The escutcheon, to put it shortly, is an indication of 
what a cow should yield, and its value consists in the fact 
that from it the dairy properties of an animal may be fore- 
cast while it is still a calf. This value, nevertheless, can 
be seriously affected, if not altogether destroyed, by bad 
management. A heifer with the very best escutcheon, can 
be ruined as a milker by being overfed when young. This 
will explain why in some cases a bad dairy cow may be 
foimd with a good escutcheon, which, but for such explana- 
tion, might throw doubt on the theory." 

Then again : " It is not always easy to see the escutcheon 
when a cow has a very fine skin, or in the summer months when 
the coat is at its best, hut it can always he felt!' The italics 
are ours, for this is a fact perhaps not sufficiently recognised. 

But dairy farmers can easily judge for themselves whether 
there is or is not any value in the escutcheon. 
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" One proof of the value of the escutcheon is within 
the grasp of any breeder if he will be honest to himself. 

" Let him take the milk records of several of his cows 
for a year, and then go into his cowsheds and compare the 
yields and length of time the cows have been respectively 
in milk with the escutcheon markings, and he will find 
that the best cows have the best escutcheons, and that the 
various markings are good indications of the milk yielded."' 

Greatly as the author values the escutcheou, he does not 
neglect the other and more commonly used signs of milking 
propensity, viz., shape and touch. "Upon these points we may 
be allowed to quote two striking passages : — 

" SJiape. — The points of a daiiy cow, so far as they 
relate to shape and make, may be condensed as follows : 

" She should be like a wedge in shape when looked at 
from behind, tapering on the top as well as on the side 
towards the neck. Her head and neck should be fine and 
clean, the dewlap, if any, being thin, and her horns small. 
Her shoulders should be light and oblique, with high 
withers, free from flesh, her back lean and open-jointed. 
Hips wide apart, rump long and wide, with fine tail, well 
set on, and reaching down to her hocks. Thighs long and 
lean; flank thin and not fat. The udder should be full 
behind, extending well forward and not fleshy, with teatN 
evenly placed and of good size, while the milk veins 
should be large and easily traced along her stomacL 

" Touch. — The dairy cow differs, however, in other 
particulars from the beef animal, and notably in the IVil 
of her skin. To estimate the value of a cow, whether for 
milk or butter production, she should be 'handled/ but 
not as if she were being judged for a fat stock prize. To 
'handle' a dairy cow properly, one must feel the skiu 
behind the last rib at a point about half-way between the 
hip bone and the flank, rubbing it gently backwards an<l 
forwards between the finger and thumb, when the toii> h 
can be easily appreciated. 

" If the skin is thick and mellow, the cow is not suit- 
able for the dairy, as her milk will be of poor quality, the 
tendency of such an animal being to put on flesh. • 

" If thin and wiry, other conditions — such as shape- 
being favourable, she will give a good quantity of milk, 
but of poor quality ; she will also be an unprotitable cow 
to fatten. 

"If thin and mellow, she will yield milk of go<d 
quality, and will probably put on flesh when dry. 
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"A dairy cow with a thick, wiry skin is not worth 
buyinpr. 

•' Jitdging, — In comparing the relative merits of dairy 
cattle by touch, it is important to handle each animal in 
the same place, as the hide p;ets thicker as it approaches 
the shoulder, so that to handle one cow close behind the 
shoulder, another above the ribs, and a third above the 
flank, is not fair to the animals whose respective merits 
are being compared." 

We are pleased to note that the author is not a believer in 
the general purpose cow. We have always thought the general 
purpose cow could be likened to the man who was " Jack of all 
trades, and master of none." 

We have dealt so fully with this interesting chapter that 
the others must needs be briefly noticed. The first relates to 
milk, its composition, fluctuations, and peculiarites, and the 
most important and most recently acquired knowledge of these 
matters is concisely stated. 

A chapter on the feeding of cows brings forth from the 
author an opinion which is novel. He attributes the known 
poor milking qualities of certain breeds and individual animals 
largely to improper feeding, more especially during the period 
of the rearing of the calf. But the evil effect of feeding is not 
confined to this period. Cows may subsequently be either 
underfed or overfed or injudiciously fed. In summing up this 
chapter, which is full of views that will be of more than usual 
iutei^st, the author stvys : — 

" These remarks on feeding and the effect of giving too 
rich a diet to cows in milk may not be generally approved, 
but as I believe them to be in the main correct, I have 
expressed them without reserve, since, whether right or 
wrong, I shall at any rate have called attention to a 
subject which is well worthy of consideration by farmers 
and breeders of dairy stock," 

The remaining chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the economical disposal of milk,, butter-making, and the keeping 
of accounts. But we have already quoted sufficiently from thp 
l>ages of this book to indicate its character, and its intrinsic 
value to the dairy farmer who is willing to study. 



6. — Clicmistnj of the Farm. By R. Warixgton, F.R.S. 
London : Vinton and Co., Limited. 2$. Cd 

This is a new edition of a book which is already deservedly 
well known. We need tlierefore say no word of praise regard- 
ing it, for such praise would be superfluous. Our reason for 
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noticing this, the seventh edition, is that the book has betii 
revised, and a considerable amount of new matter added, the 
largest changes being made in the sections relating to the nutri- 
tion of animals. The author says : — 

"These alterations have been rendered necessary by 
the publication of the epoch-making investigations of Ziiiitz 
and Hagemann on the nutrition of the horse, and of the 
equally important researches of Kellner, Kohler, and their 
associates, on the nutrition of the ox. By these laborious 
researches many important problems have been solved, and 
a foundation laid on which a really accurate science of 
feeding may be constructed." 

In the new work of these German investigators, both the 
value of the food and the work which it accomplishes is reckoned 
in units of heat. 

The unit of heat employed is the "calorie," which represent n 
the quantity of heat required to raise one gram of water from (» 
to 1° on the scale of the centigrade thermometer. A Calorie 
one thousand times larger than this (spelt with a capital C) is 
employed for the expression of large quantities of heat, and is 
used throughout by the author. 

We will quote some of the resuts of these later investi- 
gations : — 

" Kellner ascertained, by numerous experiments with 
oxen, the net heat value to the animal of 1 gram of the 
digestible matter in various foods. His results were as 
follows : — 



Food. 



Earihnat Oil 
Wheat GluUn 
Starch 

Meadow Hay 
Oat Straw . . 
Wheat Straw 



FuU Value. 



Calories. 
8-8 
5-8 
4-1 
4-5 
4-6 
4-5 



Actual Heat 
Value to Ox. 



Calories. 
8-8 
4-7 
3-7 
3-6 
3-7 
3-3 



But the whole of this value of the food, as shown in the last 
column, is not available for increase. 

" Before these digested foods can be utilised for the pro- 
duction of fatty or nitrogenous tissue, a part is consumed 
to provide the energy required for the digestion of similar 
food daily received by the animal ; a part is also consumed 
during the cliemical and mechanical processes involved in 
the production of tissue." 
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The loss of energy in these production processes varies with 
each substance, as is shown in the following Table : — 

Per cent. 
Calories losL 

EarthnutOil 43-7 

Wheat Gluten 55*3 

Starch .. .. 41-1 

Meadow Hav .. .. . .. .. .. 58*5 

Oat Straw ' 62-4 

Wheat Straw 82*2 

** By a very happy experiment Kellner showed that the 
very low results yielded by straw were not due to its 
chemical nature, but to its mechanical condition. He used 
in some of his experiments the straw-pulp prepared by 
paper manufacturers, by boiling rye straw under high 
pressure with an alkaline solution : of this softened disin- 
tegrated cellulose 88 per cent, was digested by the oxen, 
and the digested matter yielded as large a return in 
increase as was obtained from starch or sugar." 

We do ngt think it is necessary to quote further from the 
new matter in this volume to indicate its great interest. The 
practical farmer can scarcely fail to study such scientific results 
as these without at once seeing their practical bearing. Do they 
not bring home to us the great necessity of not merely giving 
enough food to our stock — and food of proper chemical com- 
position — but further the necessity of having this food in a 
suitable condition for easy digestion ? 

The excessive hardness of cakes has long been recognised as 
a drawback. Have all farmei-s yet learnt to grind cake suffi- 
ciently small before feeding it? If so much nutriment is 
consumed by the animal in merely performing the task of 
digestion, how necessary it must be in economical feeding to 
diminish this task so far as possible. And again, may we not 
see in these results another argument in favour of fermenting, 
or mixing, and softening by moisture and heat the chopped 
straw which is fed to stock. This is a custom followed by the 
best breeders, but capable of much wider application than it at 
present receives. 

We heartily recommend this new edition to our readers, more 
especially to those who are interested in the economical feeding 
of stock. 

7. — Agricultural Bacteriology, a study of the relation of Bacteria 
to Agriculture. By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. London : Rebman, 
Limited, lis. 

Dr. Conn is well known to the readers of the ' Journal,' several 
of his writings or discoveries having been noticed in its pages in 
past years. This is the largest and most complete work which 
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has yet appeared from his pen, and brinjijs the reader well up to 
date in this modern and interesting study. 

TUe term modern is after all only relative, for bacteria have 
been known some two hundred years, studied with some degree 
of continuity for fifty years, and more especially for the last 
twenty. 

But agricultural bacteriology is almost a study of the last 
twelve or fifteen years at most, and it has become complicated, 
especially in its relation to the dairy, by " a growing conviction 
that a considerable number of phenomena, hitherto attributed 
to bacteria, are directly due to a class of chemical ferments called 
enzymes. These enzymes are sometimes produced by bacteria, 
but in other cases by organisms totally unrelated to bacteria." 
But we do not as yet know how commonly these enzymes or 
chemical ferments are concerned in agricultural processes, and 
even where they do occur it is found that in some cases they 
are intimately associated with true bacteriological action. 

The word bacteria is in the minds of most men associated 
mainly with disease and as things to be avoided. The author 
truly says they " have obtained a reputation which they have 
not deserved." To condemn a whole group of plants because 
some of them are poisonous is manifestly illogical. "These 
organisms are not only excessively abundant in nature, but 
they play a part in the phenomena of living things which has 
' been wholly unexpected." " Farming without the aid of bacteria 
is an impossibility." 

Such is the remarkable thesis with which the author starts. 
At first sight it seems almost on incredible position to take up. 
But as the reader proceeds with his study of these pages he 
becomes gradually convinced of the truth of this dictum. In 
the soil, and in water, in manure, in the dairy, in the preparation 
of many farm products and in causing the principle diseases to 
which stock are liable, bacteria play an important role, and 
what that role is, this work endeavours to explain in populai- 
language, as free as possible from technical terms. 

Much of the information which it gives cannot easily be 
found even by the student, much less by the farmer, for it is 
. culled from a vast number of English, French, and German 
works, many of which are difficult to obtain. At the end of 
each section the author gives a list of the authorities drawn 
upon. As indicating the enormous strides which have been 
made in this study, we may mention that the list of works 
referring to bacteria in relation to dairying contains alone no 
less than 110 titles of original papers. 

To the student of bacteriology in relation to farming and to 
the farmer this book will supply a distinct want. 
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PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902. 



JUDGES. 

HORSES. 

AgrioulturaL— W. Croslaxd, Estate Office, Buscot Park, Faringdon. . 
Hiintera. — M. Axgas, Manor House, Whissendine, Oakham. 
Haokneys and Foniea — J. Griggs, South Creake, Norfolk. 
HameBS Horses and Jumping.— G. Gordon, WiDcombe Park, 
Shaftesbury ; C. N. P. Phipps, Chalcot, Westbury, Wilis, 

CATTLE. 

Devon. — W. S. Perry, Crelake, Tavistock: * ' ■ 

South Devon. — ^B. W. Coaker, Old Kewnham, Plympton Sf. Mary. 

Shorthorn. — U. L. Anoas, Blenheim, Wocdstock ; J. Peter, Berkeley 
Castle Estate Office, Berkeley, Glos. 

Hereford. — C. Williams, Glenthorne, Holmer, Hereford. 

Sussex. — ^A* Heasbcan, Court Wick, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Bed Polled.— A. D. Bruce, Estate Office, Elvetham Park, WinclifitLl, 
Hants. 

Aberdeen- Angus. — ^Rev. C. Bolden, Preston Bissett, Buckingham. 

Jersey. — J. H. Shore, Whatley House, Frome ; E. Matukws, Chequer's 
Mead, Potter's Bar. 

Quemsey. — H. J. Gibus, Milford, Salisbury. 

Kerry and Dexter.— F. N. Webb, Babraham, Cambridg". 

SHEEP. 

CotBWCdd.— W. T. Garxe, Aldsworth, Northleacli. 
Devon Iiong-^v^ooUed. — W. Greenway, Manor Farm, Halse, Tannton.. 
South Devon. — B. Bqtland, Lcigham, Plympton. 
SouthdowiL — H. Senior, Tarrant Rushton, Blandford. 
Hampshire Down. — E. Lyne, HiIIuf, Compton, Winches cr. 
Shropshire. — T. S. Mikton, Montford, Shrewsbiiiy. 
Oxford Down.— C. Bryan, Southleigb, Witney. 
Sxmoor. — R. J. Stranger, Court House, North Melton. 
Dartmoor. — R. S. Luscombe, Wisdone, Com wood, Ivybiidge. 
Somerset and Dorset Homed.— J. Kidkek, Nynehead, WellingtoL^ 
Somerstt. 

VOL. xiir.— F. s. a 



ii Judges, 

PIGS. 

Berkshire. — ^E, Burbidqe, South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avon. 
Ijarge Black.-^W. Orchard, Trethorne, St. Thomas, LauDceston. 
Iiarge, Middle, and Small White or Black, and Tamworth.— 
J. Barron, Elvaston House, BoVrowash, Derby. 

POULTRY. 

W. B. Teg^tmeier,.16, Alexandra Grove, North Fiochley ; P. PERavAL, 
Somerset Court, Brent Kiioll, Somerset. 

• PRODUCE. 

Cider. — J. H. Hill, New Take, Staverton, Totncs. 
Cheese. — Francis Meade, Langport. 

Butter and Cream. — Professor Carroll, Royal Albert Farm, Glas- 
nevin, Dublin. 



BUTTER-MAKING, SHOEING, AND MILKING. 

BUTTER-MAKING. 

Professor Carroll, Royal Albert Farm, Glasnevio, Dublin; D. A. 
Gilchrist, B.Sa, University Extension College, Reading. 

SHOEING. 
T. Aubrey, F.R.C.V.S., Bath. 

SHEARING. . . 
C. Norman, Thurloxton, Taunton. 

MILKING. 
R. J, HosKiNS, Hill View, Beard Hill, Shepton Mallet. 
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PRIZE AWARDS, 1902. 



*«* An animal designated in tins list as the *' reserve number " is entitled, 
eonditionaUy, to sacoeed to any prize that may become vacant in its class by reason 
of the animal placed above it by the Judges failing afterwards to qualifv. 

t Animals, where not otherwise stated, may be considered to have been bred 
by the Exhibitor. 

Abbbetiatigns explained :— S., sire ; d., dam : s. of d., sire of dam ; y., year ; 
m., month ; w., week; d., day ; R., Reserve; V. H. C, Very Highly Commended ; 
H.O., Highly Commended; C, Commended. 

All ages calculated to May 80, 1902. 



HORSES. 

FOB AGBICUIiTinEtAIi FUBFOSES.— SHIBE. 

(Registered or eligible for registration in the Shire Horse Society's Stud Book.) 

Class l.^Shire Stallion, foaled before 1900. [4 entries.] 

I. (£20.)— F. Jeffery, Manor Hotel, Lonsland, Yelverton, Devon, bay, 
Duncan HL (13,006), 12 y., bred by J. Whittingham, Coton-in-the-Elms, 
liurton-on-Ti-ent ; s., Albert Edward (5467) ; d., Coton Duchess (11,967) ; 
s.ofd.. Regulation (3970). 

n. (£10.) — The Directors of Convict Prtsoks, Princetown, bay. 
Royal Sovereign IV* (19,095), foaled 1899, bred by W. Wilson, Lowd- 
bam Lodge, Nottingham; s., Markeaton Royal Harold (15,225); d,. Lady 
< Juest (24,094) ; s. oi d., Balsover Prince (10,987). 

B. — F. Jeffert, brown, Holcombe Conqueror,' 7 y., bred by B. J. 
Bucknell, Holcombe Barton, Wellington, Somerset; 8., Gurth II. (14,073); 
<!., Holcombe Blossom (16,787); s. of d., Bitchin Conqueror (4i58). 

ChAsa 2.— Shire StaXLion, foaled in 1900. [9 entries.] 

L (£20.) — Lord Rothschilp, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, bay, foaled 
1900, bred by Wakefield Bros., Moor Green, Nottingham ; s.. Old Warden 
Royal Harold (16,300); d., Beauvale Merry Lass (19,290); s. of d., Merry 
Lad (2626). 

n. (£10.) — ^LORD Llanqattock, The Hendre, Monmouth, black, 
Hendre Heirloom (19,683), foaled in 1900 ; s.. Prince Harold (14,228) ; 
0., Hendre Baroness (18,313) ; 8. of d., Dunsmore Barrier (13,010). 

m. (£5.)--Sir W. H. Wills, Bart., Coorabe Lodge, Blagdon, near 
Bristol, bay. Conqueror of Waresley (19,509), foaled 1900, bred by W. 
H. 0. Duncombe, Waresley Park, Sandy; s., Waresley Triumph (10,453); 
d., Packington Brave Girl ; s. of d., Mesbam Chief (6124). 

H.— Sir J. B. Maple, Bart., M.P., Childwick, St. Albans, Herts, bay, 
Childwick Harold, foaled in 1900 ; s., Markeaton Royal Hnrold (15,225) ; 
^., Pratts Buttercup (18,744) ; s. of d., Bury Victor Chief (11,105). 

a2 



iv Prizes awarded to Horses for. Agricultural Pui-poses. 

Class S.—Shtre Colt, foaled in 1901. [8 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — LoBD BoTHSCHiLD, Trfng Park, Tring, Herts, grey, Tli» 
liad, foaled May 2, 1901 ; a., Hertfordshire Lad (18,800) d., Hendre Merry 
Lass (26,134); s. of d.. Prince Harold (14,228). 

n. (£10.)— H. Oaklet, Dewstow, near Chepntow, bro^vn, Dewsto^vir 
Pioneer, foaled Easter Sunday, 1901 ; s.. Pioneer VIL (16,890) ; d., Child- 
wick Victoria (2565) ; s. of d., Castem Harold (12,898). 

HL (£6.) — R. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, l»ay, "Waxe 
Hastennan. foaled 1901, bred by S. Leggate, Dogdyke, Lincoln ; s., 
Sheffield Armour Plate <17,616); d., Dogdyke Pink (28,362); g. of d.. 
Great Tom IL (11,514). 

R. — Messrs. Marshall, Coombe Farm, Plympton, bay, Iiord of tlie 
Manor (vol. xxiv.), foaled June 1, 1901. 

Class 4, — Shire Mare and Foal, or in-Foal, [4 entries.] 

I. (£20.)— R. W. Hudson, Danesfiekl, Marlow, Bucks, bay, Nateby 
Aurea, foaled 1894, bred by J. Stuart, St. Michael's, Garstan*!, Lancashire; 
s., Parkside (13,436) ; d., Belle (19,306); s. of d., Cromwell (2416); with 
foal by Danesfield Prince (17,914). 

Class 5. — Shire Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1899. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Gold Medal.^— R. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, Buck?, 
bay, Wem Blossom (34,420), foaled 1899, bred by T. Gittens, Pool Quay ; 
' 8., Moors Phenomenon (16,833); d., Wem Blossom (30,402); a. of d.. Poten- 
tate (Moor's). 

IL (£5.) — ^Lobd Llanoattock, The Hendre, Monmouth, bay. Bird- 
sail Buttercup, foaled 1899, bred by Lord Middleton, Birdsall, Vork; s.,. 
Menestrel (14,180); d., Butterfly (16,363); s. of d., Donovan (97fi4). 

K.— T. R. C. CuNDY, Devonshire Dairy, Benbow Street, Devonport, 
Harold, foaled June, 1899, bred by J. H. Palmer, Colcharton, Tavistock, 
Devonshire ; s., Amazement 5 d., Duchess ; s. of d., Rutland Champion. 

Class Q.— Shire FiUy or Oelding, foaled in 1900. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10) and B. for Gold Medal.* — Lord Llakgattock, The Hendre, 
Monmouth, chestnut, Hendre Marguerite, foaled 1900 ; s., Prince Harold 
(14,228); d., Kelvedon Marguerite (26,253); s. of d., Curf Duncan 
(15,070). 

IL (£6.)— Eael Egerton of Tatton, Tatton Paik, Cheshire, bay. 
Active Qirl, foaled 1900, bred by Lord Rothschild, Tring Park,Tring; s.. 
Anchorite (16,488) ; d., Saxon Girl (vol. xvi. 18,842) ; a. of d., >^ormaii 
Conqueror (7940). 

IIL (£8.) — J. STOOKE,Stokenham, Kingsbridge, Devon, brown, Queen» 
foaled April, 1900, bred by — Gethin, Welshpool ; s.. Moors Ishmcal 
(16,832) ; d.. Darling ; s. of d., Potentate (12,086). 



* Given by the Shire Horae Society, a Gold Medal, value £10, for Beat Mare 
or Filly, iu Clusaes 4, 5, 6, or 7, under Conditions 46, and to the Breeder of the 
Winner under the Conditions stated, a prize of £5. 



Prizes awarded to Hunters. v 

Class 7. — Shire Filly or Qdding^ foaled in 1901. [5 entries.] 

L (£10.) — H. Oaklef, Dewstow, near ChepsU^w, black, Dei^stoi^ 
HatohmalLer ; s., Piince Harold (14,228) ; d.. Matchmaker (12,909) j 
P. of d., Kilham'd Matchless (4500). 

IL (£5.) — Lord Llanqattock, The Hendrc, Monmouth, bay, Hendre 
Madrigal, foaled 1901, bred by T. J. Dutton, Beeches, Saltby, Chester j 
s., Uendie Baronet (16,714) ; d., Saadycroft Belle ; s. of d., Calvert Com- 
bination. 

B. — H, W. Hunsox, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, grey, Danesfield 
Hesoimd, foaled 11K)L; p., Princ3 Harold (14,228); d.', 11 esound (15,495) ; 
s. of d., Blyth Echo (29yl). 

ANY OTHBB AOBICULTXTRAL BREED. 
Class 8. — Mare and FoaJ, or in-Foal, [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — T. Manx, Smth Barton, Brixton, Plymouth, light bay, 
Damsel, foaled May 14, 1896 ; in-foal. 

■ II. (£6.) — ^C. Marshall, Coombe Farm, Plympton, bay, foaled Miay 28, 
1899 ; with foal. 

HL (£3.) — G. W. HoRSWELL, Burraton Barton, Pennycross, bay, 
Madam, foaled May 19, 1896; s., Nailstone Umpire (vol. xvi.); d., 
Madam ; s. of d., Lord Stanhope ; in-foal to Odstane Herald (18,261). 

B. — J. Cleave, 26, Harbour Avenue, St. Budeaux, dark- chestnut*. 
Magpie, foaled 1891, bred by G. Lewis, Ercall Park, Shropshire; 3., 
Lincolnshire 11. ; d.. Smart ; with foal. 

ANY AGBICULTUIlAIi BREED. 

(The Firbt Prize in Glass 9 was given by H. Y. B. Lopes, Esq.) 

Class 9. — Mare and Foal, or in-Foal, the property of a tenant 
farmer residing in Devon or Cornwall, best suited for breeding 
Horses for Agricultural purposes, [7 entries.] 

I. (£10 IOj.)-^. Manv, South Barton, Brixton, Plymouth, light bay,- 
Damael, foaled May 14, 1896 ; in-foal. 

n. (£8.) — C. Marshall, Coombe Farm, Plympton, bay, foaled May 28, 
1899; with foal. ' 

IL— G. W. HoRSWELL, Burraton Barton, Pennycross, bay, Hadam, 
foaled May 19, 1896 ; s., Nailstone Umpire (vol. xvi.) ; d., Madam ; s. of d.. 
Lord Stanhoije ; in-foal to Odstane Herald (18,261). 

HUNTEBa 

Class 10. — Hunter Mare and Foal^ or in-Foal [8 entries.] 

I. (£2D) and Gold Medal.^— T. C. and L. H. Downes, Court House, 
Richard's Castle, Ludlow, chestnut. Bustle Oem, .brei by S. Jones, 
Leicester ; s.. Crevasse ; d. by Macheath ; with foal by Spindle Leg. 

* Given by the Hunters* Improvement Society, a Gk>ld Medal, or £5 and a 
Bronze Medal, for the Best Hunter Brood Mare (by a Thoroughbred or Regis- 
tered Hunter Sire, and in-Foal to, or with Foal at-foot by, a Sire of similar ., 
^reeding) in Class 10, not having previously won the Hunters* Improvement 
Society's Gold Medal as a Brood Mare in 1902, under Conditions 47. Pri^ j 
wionexs in the Class only wore eligible for the Medad. 



vi Prizes awarded to Hunters, 

TL (£10.) — S. W. Adams, Townleigb, T:«w Down, North Devon, bay^ 
Call Duck ; s., Baymioster ; s. of d.. The Mallard ; in-foal. 

m. (£6.)^C. W. Francis, HorRington, Templecomlie, chestnut, Clon- 
Billa; s.. Thoroughbred; d., Clonsilla (vol. viii. 1333 H.B.); with foal by 
Pantomime. 

K. — J. Ford, Newton Ferrers, Plymouth, black. Court Royal, foaled 
May 12, 1895, bred by W. Gribble, Callington, Cornwall; s., Hartshole; d.. 
Stoke Clinslaud ; s. of d., Neophite ; in-foal. 

Class 11.— JJun^cr Mare or Gelding^ foaled in 1898. [17 entries.} 

L (£20) and Silver Medal.* — J. H. Stokes, Nether Housp, Great 
Bowden, bay gelding, Haddon, bnd by B. Butlin, Ashby St. Ledgers, 
Rugby; p., Herculean Chief; s. of d., Hyperion. 

H. (£10.)— W. Pride-Jones, Cleeve Lodge, Downend, near Bristol, 
chestnut gelding. Tommy Atkins, foaled 1898, bred by L. Taylor, Bidde- 
stone, near Chippenham ; s., Tom Cribb ; d., Golden Stream (1892). 

HI. (£6.) — J. Pethick, Norley House, Plymouth, Vay gelding, Port, 
foaled 1898, bred by the late T. Bennett, Cobham Court, Cobham; s.> 
Kenmoral ; s. of d., Eglamore. 

R. — H. B. Cory, Druidstone, Castleton, near Cardiff, bay, foaled 1898. 

Class 12.— JJunfcr Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1899. [9 entries.} 

I. (£16) and Special (£5 6«.)t— Mrs. Calmady, Great Tree, Chagford, 
chestnut gelding. Mutineer, foaled April 21, 1^99 ; s.. Yard Arm ; d., 
Puritan's Daughter (H.S.B., 1902) ; s. of d.. Huguenot. 

IL (£10.) — ^Major-Gen. J. Jago-Trelawny, Coldrenick, Menheniot, 
Cornwall, chestnut filly, Salome, foaled July 19, 1899; s., Springald; d.. 
Rosy (H.L8.S.B.) ; s. of d., Hot Shot. 

m. (£5.) — ^T. HoRE, Laninval, Bodmin, bay gelding, Jupiter, foaled 
May 20, 1899, bred by Capt, Serjeant, St. Benets, Bodmin ; s.. King Ebor. 

R. — A. W. Beer, Higher Chaddlewootl, Plympton, Plymouth, bay 
gelding. Huntsman, foaled May 25, 1899 ; 6., Belleville ; d., Lady Jane ; 
1. of d., Blue Ruin. 

Class IS.— Eunier Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1900. [9 entries.] 

I. (£10) and R. for and Silver Medal.* — ^W. Madoe and Sons, Blagdon 
Court, Ashwater, chestnut gelding, Qayboy, foaled August 15, 1900; s.^ 
Vitzes ; d.. Gay Lass (2248, vol. ix. part 1) ; s. of d., Yardarm. 

H. (£7.) — Major-Gen. J. Jago-Tbelawny, Coldrenick, Menheniot, brown 
geldiog, Bpartacus, foaled April, 1900 ; s., Springald ; d., Rhea (H.1.S,S.B.) ; 
8. of d.. Pearl finder. 



* Given by the Hunters' Improvement Society, n Silver Medal, for the Best 
Himt^ Mare or Gelding of any age, not having previously won the k^ociety's 
Silver Medal under this scheme in 1U02, bred by u Thoroughbred or Registered 
Hunter Sire out of a Registered Mare or a Mare qualified for Registration in 
the next volume, under Conditions 49. Prize winners in the Classea only were 
eligible for the Medal. 

t Given by R. Bayly, Esq., for Best Exhibit in Class 11 or 12, calculated to 
carry not less than 15 stone. 
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HI, (£d.) — C. M. C. AVakely, Ruggs, Kilminjiton, Axminster, Devon, 
bay gelding. Hero, foaled May 26, 1900 ; s., Abelard ; d., Shamrock (vol. ix. 
II.P.B.. 2514). 

K. — J. M. WooDLEY, Degembris, Newlyn East, bay, Xhnpress, foaled 
May 10, 1900; «., King Ebor; d., Potentate. 

Class 14.— fluw/er Filly y Colt, or elding, foaled in 1901. 
[10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — ^Major-Gten. J. Jago-Trklawny, CJoldrenick, Menheniot, 
Cornwall, bay gelding, Sesostris, foaled May, 1901 ; s., Subduer ; d., H. M. 
(H.I.S., L.B.R., 1900). 

IL (£7) and Saver Medal.*— G. P.' Finch, The Briar's, Alphington, 
Exeter, chestnut colt, foaled May 19, 1901; »., Maxwell; d., llosebede 
(vol. ix., p. 109, 2496); s. of d., The Bustard. 

m. (£8) and Silver Medal.f — W. Madoe and Sons, Blagdon Court, 
Ashwater, bay filly, Blagdon Gem, foaled May 28, 1901 ; s.. Maxwell ; d., 
Princest). 

B. — C. M. C. Wakely, Ruggs, Kilmington, Axminster, Devon, bay filly^ 
Ballet GUrl, foaled May 20, 1901 ; s., Pantomime (vol. xvii. p. 099) ; d.. 
Shamrock (vol. ix., H.P.B., 2514). 

HACKNEYS. 

(Classes 15 to 19 were for Horses registered or eligible for registration in. the 
Hackney Horse Sooiety's Stud Book.) 

Class 15. — Mare and Foal, or in-Foal. First Prize, £15— 

second, £10— third, £5. 

[No Entry.] 

Class 16. — Hachney Mare or Chiding, foaled before 1898. 
[5 entries.] 

I. (£10.>— W. J. Tatem, Pen-y-lan, Cardiff, black gelding, Astonisli- 
ment. 

n. (£5.)— E. Jones, Manoravon, Llandilo, bay, Lady Athol, foaled 
ld06, bred by R. Eerrison, North Elmham, East Dereham, Norfolk; s., 
Athol Lad (4615) ; d., Magnet (657, F.S.) ; s. of d., Washington (852). 

H. — ^W. MoBTDiORE, St. Thomas, Exeter, chestnut marc, Miss Cadet 
(7136), foaled 1892, bred by M. Wilson, 12, Fenchurch Avenue, London ; s., 
Cadet (1251); d., Happy Thought (673) ; s. of d., Model 2nd (460). 



* Given by the Hunters* Improvement Society, a Silver Medal, for the Best 
Hunter Colt by a Thoroughbred or Begistered Hunter Sire out of a Mare 
registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or entered for the next volume, exhibited 
in Class 14, and not having previously won the Society's Silver Medal under 
this seheme in 1902, under Conditions 50. Prize winners in the Class only were 
eligible for the Medal. 

t Gtven by the Hunters* Improvement Society, a Silver Medal, for the Best 
Huntcor Filly by a Thoroughbred Horse or Begistered Hunter Sire in Classes 
12, 13, or 14, not exceeding three years old (foaled in 1899, 1900, or 1901), 
Qnder CooditionB 48. Prize winners in these Classes only were eligible for 
the Medal. 



Viii Prizes awarded to Hackneys, 

Class 17. — Hackney Mare or elding, foaled in 1898 or 1899. 

[2 entries.] 

I. (£10.)--Mrp. R. T. Thornton, Middleton Hall, Brentwood, Esaex, bay 
gelding, Duke of Cranbrook, Totaled 1898, bred by the late E. Edmondson, 
Kn(»wle, Warwick ; s., Garton Duke of Conuaught ; d., Lady Cranbrook ; 
s. of d., All FouM. 

Class 18. — HacJcney Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1900. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Special.* — W. Oppknheimeb, RiversdHle, Thames Ditton, 
Surrey, chestnut filly, Knoi^le Belinda, foiled May 18, 1900, bred by the 
late E. Edmond?on, Springfield Hall, Knowle, Warwick ; s., His Majesty ; 
d., Garton Birthday ; s. of d., Garton Duke of Connaught. 

IL (£5.) — A. Johnson, Woodlands, Bishop'x Stortford, b'ack filly, 
Inventress (14,454), foaled March 23, 1900 ; s.. County Member (948) ; d., 
I'rinirose Alphabeta (14,669) ; s. of d., Anconeus 2nd (1975). 

B. — Mrs. W. Oppenheibieb, Biversdale, Thames Ditton, Surrey, chestnut 
filly, Ala Girl, foaled March 26, 1900, bred by the late E. Edmondson, 
Sprinsfield Hall, Knowle, Warwick; s., Conquest II.; d., Princess Dyra; 
s. of d., GartoQ Duke of Connaught. 

Class 19. — Hackney Filly, Colt, or Oelding, foaled in 1901. 
[5 entries.] 

T. (£10) and K. for Special.*— R. T. Thornton, Middleton Hall, 
Brentwood, chestnut filly, Middleton Rosa, foaled 1901 ; s., Rosador; d.. 
Bright Maid ; s. of d., Ganymede. 

II. (£5.) — A. Johnson, Wooillands Bishop'n Stortford, chestnut filly, 
Iiet 'em All Come, foaled April 4, 1901 ; s., Royal Danegelt (5785) ; d.. 
Primrose Alphabeta (14,669) ; s. of d.. Anconeus 2nd (1975). 

B. — ^W. MoRTiMORE, St. Thomas, Exeter, chestnut stallion, Stroud- 
leigh, foaled April 30, 1901; a., Leyswood Emscote (7149); d.. Magnolia 
(11,239); 8. ofd., Agiliiy (2799). 

Class 20. — Hackney Mire or Gelding, under 15^3 hands, the 
property of a hand fide tenant farmer, residing in Devon or 
Cornwall. [10 entries.] 

(The Prizes in Class 20 were given by the Plymouth Local Committee.) 

I. (£10.>— T. TozER, The Barton, Huxham, near Exeter, chestnut, 
Primrose Xiady, 6 y. ; s.. Highland Rufus. 

II. (£5.)— W. E. LuscoMBE, Warleigh Barton, Grown Hill, R.S.O., 
chestnut filly, Gladys, foaled May 14, 1898 ; s., Dry Toast. 

III. (£^)— W. Mutton, jun., Strylands, Altamnm, Launceston, black- 
brown g'ldinoj, Rodney, foaled April 3, 1898; s., M. I*., Junior ; d., Ban; 
s; of d., Model. 

. B. — A. H. Retallick, Tremoor, Bodmin, Comwall, dark bay or brown 
mare, Queenie, foaled May 1, 1897, bred by J. WillianiF, Treator Place, 
Padstow, Cornwall; s., Beno; d.. Princess; p. of d., Old Lipton. 

. * Given by the Hackney Horse Society, a Gold Medal (valae £10\ for the 
Best Mare or. Filly exhibited in Classes 15 to 23, under Conditions 51« stated 
io Prize Schedule. 
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POMTBa 



Class 21. — Pony Mare, over 13 2 and not over 14-2 hands, with 
foal at foot or to foal in 1<J02. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. 0. MuxTZ, Goodameavy, Yelverton, dark brown, Ijily ot 
Iiagxina (I'.P.S.B., 979), foaled 1893; in-foal. 

B. — ^W. MoBTiMOBE, St. Thomas, Exeter, groy, Ijady Qay, foaled 1890, 
bred by The Directors of H.M. Convict Prison, Dartmoor ; s., Royal Georj;e ; 
*!., J lose of Devon ; with foal by Leyswood Emscoie. 

Class 22. — P^ny Mare or Gelding, 4 years old or over, exceeding 13 
and not exceeding 14-2 Jtands. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Mrs. R. T. Thornton, Middleton Hall, Brentwood, bay mare, 
Hutton lOxnosa^ foaled 1895 ; s., Vigorous ; d., Gondola ; s. of d.. 
Confidence. 

II. (£6.) — W. J. Tatem, Pen-y-lao, Cardiff, black mare, Frincess, 
foaled 1894 ; 8., Recruit ; d., Black Bess. 

HI. (£8.) — E. Baxter, Hutton Stud, Brentwood, bay raaro, Husk 
(8323), fiialed 1893, bred by E. Farnaby, Lockmgton, Beverley, Yorks; s., 
Caxton (2398); d., Matron (1697) ; 8. of d.. Lord Derby II. (417). 

K.— E.- Baxter, bay mare. Wee Jean (10,603), foaled 1895, bred by 
J. McMeehen, Nethertou, Newton Mearus, Renfrew ; s., Goldfinder 6th (1791); 
d., Bonnie Jean (375); e. of d., Sir George (778). 

V. E. C. — ^T. TozER, The Barton, Huxham, near Exeter, chestnut, 
Piimroae I«ady, 6 y. ; s.. Highland Rufus. 

Class 23. — Pony Mare or Oelding^ 4 years old or ore*-, not exceeding 
13 hands. [9 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — E. Jones, Msnoravon, Llandilo, dark roan, Meganis, foaUd 
1596 ; B., KingH Flyer (5247) ; d., Megan (1010, F.S.). 

H. (£5.) — E. Baxter, Hutton Stud, Brentwood, Essex, black and white 
mare. Black and White (13,277), foaled 1897, bred by W. Stewart, Castle 
Harm, Holme; s.. Bene (5102) ; d.. Magpie; s. of d., Sir George (778). 

m. (£a)— W. J. Tatem, Pen-y-lan, Cardiff, black mare. Little Eva, 
foaled 1897. 

R. — ^W. MuTTox, jun., Strylands, Altarnum, Launceston, brown, 
Bandy Bick, foaled 1896, bred by G. Jenkin, Hal worthy, Camel ford ; s., 
Model; d., Jenny. 

Class 24. — Pony most suitable for Polo. [4 entries.] 

(Given by J. Bayly, Esq.) 

L (£5 6».)— -Major G. Coltjs, Raglan Barracks, Devonport, bay gelding, 
The Carpenter. 

B. — ^W. E. Luscombe, Warleigh Barton, Crown Hill, R.S.O., chestnut 
filly, aiadys, foaled May 14, 1898 ; s.. Dry Toast. 



Prizes awarded to Harness, 



HAKHTBSS. 



Class 25. — Mare or Gelding^ 15 hands or over. Driven in harness 09 
the second day of Show. [12 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— A. J. Butcher, Victoria Hotel, Bristol, chestnut, Bristol 
Eiquire. 

H. (£6.) — ^H. M. BoGERS, Nansloe, Helston, Cornwall, chestnut, 
Becruity foaled 1897, bred by Capt. Culleo, Nottingham ; s., Grand Cadet ; 
d., Bomance ; s. of d., Barey. 

m. (£2.) — E. Baxter, Hiitton Stud, 1 Brentwood, Essex, brown, Amase 
(7332), foaled 1898, bred by J. Grisewood, Holme, York; s., Fomfret 
Performer (5749) ; d., Duchess (6696) ; s. of d., Holme Beaconsfield (2516). 

B. — W. Lamton, Treludderow, Newlyn East, bay, Iiady Iiofty 
(16,086); 8., Benno; d., Polly; s.of d., Garibaldi. 

Glass 26. — Pair of Carriage Horses (^Sfares or Oeldings) 15 hands or 
over. Driven in double harness on the second day of Show. 
[7 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— E. Baxter, Hutton Stud, Brentwood, Essex, black. Mid- 
night Echo, foaled 1898, bred by M. Cruise, Belwell House, Sheffield; s.. 
Comrade II. (3508) ; and his brown, Amaae (7332), foaled 1898, bred by 
J- Grisowood, Holme, York; s., Pomfret Performer (6749); d., Duchess 
(6595); 8. ofd., Holme Beaconsfield (2616). 

IL (£5.) — J. Pethick, Norley House, Plymouth, roan mare and gelding. 
Ferry and Porter. 

HL (£2.) — ^W. '.Mortimore, St. Thomas, Exeter, chestnut mare. 
Hiss Cadet (7136), foaled 1892, bred by M. Wilson, 12, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London; s., Cadet (1261); d., Happy Thought (673); s. of d.. 
Model 2Qd (460) ; and his grey gelding, Q-ay Horace, foaled 1897 ; s. of d.. 
Sir Horace. 

B. — ^Mrs. B. T. Thorkton, Middleton Hall, Brentwood, Essex, bay 
gelding, Duke of Cranbrook* foaled 1898, bred by the late £. Edmondson^ 
Knowle, Warwick ; s., Garton Duke of Connan$;ht ; d., Lady Cranbrook ; 
8. of d.. All Fours ; and her bay gelding, Middleton Prince, 3 y. ; s., 
Enthorpe Duke ; d.. Queen ie. 

Glass 27. — Mare or Gelding, under 15 hands. Driven in harness on 
the third day of Show. [13 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— E. Baxter, Hutton Stud, Brentwood, Essex, bay, Mias 
Howard (12,134), foaled 1893, bred by W. Book, Bielby, Everingham, 
Yorks; s., Sensation VI. (3266); d., Bielby Princess (6034); s. of d.. King 
Charley (392). 

n. (£5.)— T. D. John, Chaldean's Stud Farm, St. Fagans, near Cardiff, 
chestnut, Phcebe Watton, aged. 

IIL (£2.) — W. J. Tatem, Pen-y-lan, Cardiff, black mare, FrinoeBS, 
foaled 1894 ; s., Becruit ; d.. Black Bess. 

B. & H. C. — Mrs. B. T. Thorntok, Middleton Hall, Brentwood, bay, 
Middleton Bon Bon, foaled 1896, bred by G. Lonsdale, Anlaby, Hull ; s.. 
Chocolate Junior ; s. of d., North Star. 
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H. C— E. Baxter, bay mare, Husk (8323), foaled 1893, bred by E. 
Farsaby, Lockington, Beverley, Yorks; s., Caxtoa (2398); d,, Matron 
(1697) ; 8. of d.. Lord Derby II. (417) :— Mrs. R. T. Thornton, bay mare^ 
Sutton Mimosa, foaled 1895; s., Vigorous; d., GoDdola; s. of dL, Coa- 
fideDce :— and J. Ford, Newton Ferrers, Plymouth, bay. Court Champion, 
foaled May, 1896. 

CiASS 28. — Pair of Carriage Horses {Mares or Oeldings) under 15 
hands. Driven in double harness on the third day of Show. 
[4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — ^E. Baxtkr, Hutton Stud, Brentwood, bay mare, Musk 
(8323), foaled 1893, bred by E. Famaby, Lockington, Beverley, Yoiks ; s., 
Caxton (2398); d.. Matron (1697); s. of d.. Lord Derby 11. (417); and hia 
bay. Miss Howard (12,134), foaled 1893, bred by W. Rook, Bielby, 
Everingbam, Yorks ; s.. Sensation VI. (3265) ; d., Bielby Princess (5034) ; 
8. of d.. King Charley (392). 

TL (£6.) — ^W. J. Tatem, Pen-y-lan, Cardiff, black mare. Princess^ 
foaled 1894 ; s.. Recruit ; d.. Black Bess ; and his black. Surprise. 

B. — ^Mrs. B. T. Thornton, Middleton Hall, Brentwood, bay mare, 
Sutton Mimosa, foaled 1895; s.. Vigorous; d., Gk>ndola; s. of d., 
CoDfidcnce; and her bay, Middleton Bon Bon, foaled 1896, bred by 
G. Lonsdale, Anlaby, Hull ; s.. Chocolate Junior ; s. of d.. North Star. 

Class 29. — Best Tradesman's turn out (with one horse and two wheels^ 
used solely and constantly for trade purposes, and to have been in 
Exhibitor's possession for at least two months prior to daie of Show, 
Open only to Residents within a radius of five miles of the Town 
HaU, Plymouth, Exhibited on the fourth day of Show, 
[5 entries.] 

I. (£6.)— Lethbridge and Sons, Tracy Yard, Plymouth. 
H. (£a.) — R, Gundy and Sons, llie Royal Dairy, Devonport, bright 
bayt ^oggy- 

TTT. (£8.)— A. Letbbridok, Summerland Yard, Plymouth. 

B. — A. J. Watts, 132, Alexandra Road, Ford, Devonport, b'own. 
Primrose, foaled 1892, bred by Mr. Luscombe, Stanicombe Farm, Totnes ; 
a., Chester. 

C. — G. W. HoRSWELL, North Hill Dairy, Plymouth, roan, Prince. 

Class 80. — Best Tradesman's turn-out (with one or two liorees and four 
wheels), used solely and constantly for trade purposes, and to have 
been in the Exhibitor's possession for cU least two months prior to 
the date of Show. Open only to Besidents within a radius of five 
miles of the Town HaU, Plymouth. Exhibited on the fourth day 
of Show. [5 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— W. BiscouBE AND Sons, Green Street, Plymouth. 
EL (£8.) — A. Lethbridge, Summerland Yard, Plymouth. 

HL (£2.)— W. BiSCOMBE AND SONS. 

B.— W. Wesmouth, 12, Stoke Terrace, Stoke, Devonport, grey. 
Dimple. 



xii Prizes awarded for J%imping, 

Class 31. — Tandems (Mares or Geldings), Driven in harness on the 
'' fifth day of Show. [Gentries.] 

I. (£10.) — W. J. Tatem, Pen-y-lan, Cardiff, black gelding, ABtonish.- 
meiity and his black, Surprise. . 

IL (£5.) — Mrs. P. T. Thornton, Middleton Hall, Brentwood, bay mare, 
Hutton Mimosa, foaled 1895; s., Vigorous; d.. Gondola; s. of d., Con- 
fidence ; and* her bay, Middleton Bon Bon, foaled 1896, bred by G. Lons- 
dale, Aulaby, Hull ; s., Chocokte Junior ; s. of d.,- Kortb Star. 

m. (£2.) — ^W. MoRTiMORE, St. Thomas, Exeter, chestnut marc, Miss 
Cadet (7136), foaled 1892, bred by M. Wilson, 12, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London; 8., Cadet (1251); d., Happy Thought (673); s. of d.. Model 2nd 
(460) ; and his grey gelding, Gay Horace, foaled 1897 ; s. of d., Sir Horace. 

B. — G. Baxter, Hutton Stud, Brentwood, Essex, black, Midnlglit 
Scho, foaled 1898, bred by M. Cruise,. Bel well House, SlieflBeld ; s.. Comrade 
JL (3508) ; and his brown. Amaze (7332), foaled 1898, bred by J. Grise- 
wood, Holme, York ; s., Pom fret Performer (5749) ; d., Duchess (6595) ; 
8.' of d., Holme Beaconsfield (2516). 

Class 32. — Trotting. Best Mare or Gelding for speed and action. 
Driven in harness on the fifth day of Slww. [Sentries.] 

I. (£6.)— Mrs. R. T. Thornton, Middleton Hall, Brentwocd, Ekscx, bay 
gelding, Duke of Cranbrook, foaled 1898, bred by the late E. Edmond^n, 
Knowie, Warwick ; s., Garton, Duke of Connaught ; d., Lady Cranbrook ; 
8. of d., All Fours. 

II. (£8.)— J. Jordan, 162, Union Street, Plymouth, bay, Dolly Grey. 

B. & H. C— J. Ford, Newton Ferrers, Plymouth, lay, Court Cham* 
pion, foaled May, l696. 

JUMPING. 

Class 33. — Mare or Gelding, not over 1 5-2 hands, ' (hat shall jump 
in the best form on the second day of Shotc. [10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. FowE, New Bridge, Penzance, brown mare, Iiady Fen- 
suuiee; s., Douglas; d., Baimaid. . . i , 

IL (£6.) — J. FoRP, Newton Ferrers, Plymouth, bay mare,- SSaster 
Mom, foaled May, 1897, bred by J. Woon, Bugle, St. Austell ; s., Cole- 
mHird ; d., Progress. 

m. (£2.)— J. H. Glover, Cornwood Inn, Comwood, Devon, bay mare. 
Blink Bonny, 8 y. ; s., Young Ethus. 

■ B. — Rakdall and Ferris, Livery Stables, Penryn, Cornwall, grey, 
IiadyFenryn. 

Class 34. — Mare or Gelding, over 15-2 hands, that shall jump in the 
best form on the second day of Show. [7 entries.] 

I. (£16) equal. — J. Wheele;^, Shakespeare Farm, Studley, Confidence, 
and his Dragon. 

,111. (£2.) — Mrs. M. E. ,Daniell, Church Fai;iii, At worth, Melksham, 
roan gelding, Newcastle. . 1 
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B.^-^F. W. HENDBttsox, Sherwood, NiWton St. Cyrcs, Exeter, ' bay 
geldiDg, Dick, 5 y. . 

Class 35. — Mare or Gelding, not over 15 "hands, that shall Jump in 
the liestform on the third day of Show, [10 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— J. WnEELfeR, Shakespeare Farm, Studley, Iiaddie. ' 

H, (£6.) — ^A. \V. Beer, High ChadcUewood, Plympton, South Devon^ 
blnck gelding, Black Jack; s., The Sqtiirc. 

m. (£2.)— T. KoBBRTs, Ennis, St. Krme, Truro, blick mare. Swift, 
foalfd April 28, 1897 ; b,. Seaport ; d.. Marksman ; a. of d., Oxford. 

■ "SL — S. Wood, Bamptooj Devon, grey geldibg. Silver Button. 

Class 36. — Mare or Geldincj^ orer 1 5 hands, that shall Jump in the 
best form on the third daij of Show, [10 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Mrs. M. E. Daxiell, Church Farm, Atwoith, Melksham, 
roan gelding, NO'wcastle. 

II. (£6.)— J. Wheklkr, Shakespeare Farm, Studies, Dragon. 
HL (£2.)— J. Wheeler, Confidence. * 

•B. — J,. RowE, New Bridge, . Penzance, brown marc, Iiady Penzance; 

8., DouglaB ; d., Barmaid. 

Class 37. — Mare or Odding, not over 14-2 hands, thai shall Jump in 
the best form on the fourth day of Show, [0 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— J. Chynoweth, jnii., Wnlhalla, St. Colomb, Cwrou^dl, dark 
bay, Wild Boy, 8 y.; s., Youn.i: Burnmite; d., Nell. 

n. (£5.)— J. Wheeler, ShakeSi^are' Farda, Studley, liaddie. 
HL (£2.) — ^S. Wood, Bampton, Devon, grey gelding, Silver Button. 
H.— J. G. James, Barteliver, Grampound Roal, Corawall, chestnut. 
Lady If ainr] ess, aged. 

Class 38. — Mare or Gelding, over 14-2 hands, that shall Jump in' the 
best form on ilte fourth day of Show. [11 entries,] " , 

L (£10.>— W. Hawkins, Hookwajs Farm, Bamplon, Devon, bay 

geldiug. 

n. (£5->— J. Wheeler, Shakes'i^are Farm, Studley. ^ 

HL (£2.) — J. FoRO, Newton Ferrers, Plymouth, bay mare, SSaster 

Horn, foaled May, 1897, bred by J. Wooii, Bugle, St. Austell ; a., Colemaird ; 

^1., Progress- 

B. — J. Olver, Moor Cottace, Grampound Ixoad, Cornwnll, bay ^mare. 
The Barmaid ; s., The General ; d., Jessie ; s. ol' d., Billie Barlow; 

Class 39. — Mare or GeUing, not over 14 hands, that shall Jump in the 
best form on thejifth day of Sfiow. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. BucKNELL, Shapcott, Knowstonc, South Multon, bay filly, 
Arabella, loaled 1895; s., L?ster. 
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XL (£6.)— W. J. Cbossikg, Woodford, Plympton, bay mare, Maggie, 
foaled 1897, bred by — Wyatt, Ivybridge ; s., Flaxby. 

B. — E. Snell, Mount Hawke, Scorrier, chestDut gelding, Iiittle Doxey, 
^ y. ; s., Beechwood. 

Class 40. — Mare or Gelding, over 14 hands, that shall jump in the 
best form on the fifth day of Show. [12 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— J. Wheeler, Shakespeare Farm, Studle}'. 

IL (£6.) — Mrs. M. E. Danxell, Church Farm, Atworth, Mdksham, 
roan geldlDg, Newcastlo. 

HL (£2.) — J. Olv^r, Moor Cottage, Grampound Road, Cornwall, bay 
mare, The Barmaid ; b., The General ; d., Jessie ; s. of d., Billie Barlow. 

B. — A. W. Beeb, High Chaddlewood, Plympton, South Devon, black 
gelding, Black Jack ; s.. The Squire.. 



CATTLE. 



<£100 towards the Pri^ea in the South Devon Cattle and South Devon, Dart- 
moor and Ezmoor Sheep Classes, was contributed by the Devon County 
Ap:ricultural Association.) 

DEVON. 
Class 41.— Dewm BuU, calved in 1898 or 1899. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10) and B. for Champion.* — J. C. Williams, Caerhays, St. Austell, 
^Woodman (4518), bom May 19, 1899; b., Woodcock (3831); d., Ladv 
Queen 2nd (14,291) ; s. of d., Marmion (2642). 

II. (£5.) — J. F. R. MoBBis, Marwood, Barnstaple, Devon, Union Jack 
<4682), born April 27th, 1899; s.. Pretty Middling 2nd (3172); d., 
Fancy 22nd (12,940) ; b. of d., Lord Wolseley (2063). 

B.— Hon. E. W. B. Pobtman, Hcstercombe, Taunton, Hestercombe 
Oeneral, born March 8th, 1899 ; s.. Master Harold of Pound (3932) ; d., 
Myrtle 56th of Pound (15,402) ; s. of d., Masterpiece (2837> 

Class 42. — Devon BuU^ calved in 1900. [5 entrieB.] 

X (£12) and Champion (£10 10».).*— J. C. Williams, Caerhays, St 
Austell, l£uBa, born January 27, 1900; s.. Pretty Middling (2859); d., 
Mirabel 3rd (15,510); s. of d.. Afterthought (3375). 

II. (£6.)— J. C. Williams, Foxglove, born February 13, 1900; s., 
Afterthought (3375); d., Fitful 2nd (14,286); s. of d., Cardsharper (3082). 

B. — Hon. J. R. de C. Boscawen, Tregye, Perranwell, Cornwall, Crab- 
apple, born May 28, 19C0; »., Oicbard; d., Nymphoe; s. of d., Drover 
(2953). 

♦ ChatDpion Prize, givm by A. O. Silli^'ont, Esq., for Best Animal in Oasscs 
41 to 47. 
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CLiiss 43. — J)ev(m Bull, calved in 1901. [G entries.] 

I, (£12.) — J. C. Williams, Caerhays, St. Austell, Woodbine, bom 
February 6th, 1901; 8., Woodcock (3831); d., Lady Queen 2nd (14,291); 
s. of d., Marmion (2642), 

H. 0^.>— J. C. WHLiAMP, Kemble, bom March 4th, 1901 ; s., After- 
thought (3375) ; d., Miss Farren (18,040) ; s. of d., CapUin (2204). 

m. (£2.) — Hon. J. R. de C. Boscaweit, 'J'regye, Perranwell, Gomwa]l» 
Pip, bora April 23, 1901 ; s,. Orchard ; d., Nympha? ; s. of d.. Drover 
(2953). 

K. — T. S. MoBGAK, Whimple, Devon, Pound Mormon, born April 2, 
1901, bred by A. C. Skinner, Bishop'ii Lydeard, Somerset; s., Merryman 
(4082) ; d., Moss Rose 30th of Pound (16,523) ; s. of d., Duke of Pound 27th 
(3572). 

Class 44. — Devon Cow^ in-Milky calved before 1899. [4 entries.] 

I. (£12.) — W. B. and A. Trible, Halsdon Barton, Cookbury, and Kings- 
ford,. Thornbury, and Brandiscomer, North Devon, Fern of Halsdon 
(15,477), bom March 1, 1896; s., Lord Blagdon (2999); s. of d., Duke of 
Halsdon (2961). 

H. (£6.) — E. C. NoRRiBH, Gays, Copplestone, Gay Honesty (18,364), 
bom December 25, 1898, bred by il. Famlyn, Stoke Rivers, Barnstaple; 
s., Lord Kerscott (3913) ; d.. Dasher 3rd ; s. of d.. Good News (3123). 

B. — Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton, Iiowton, bom 
January 2, 1897, bred by E. A. Buncombe, liOngforth, Wellington; »«., 
Wellington Boy (3965) ; s. of d.. Myrtle Jubilee Boy (2294). 

Class 45. — Devon Hdfer^ in^Milky calved in 1899. [2 entries.] 

L (£10.)— Hon. C. B. Portman, Child-Okeford, Blandford, Dorset, 
Capton, Belle (3397), bom January 20, 1899, bred by A. C. Bowerman, 
Capton, Williton, Taunton ; s.. Lord Culverhay (3469) ; d., Honesty (14,971); 
8. of d., Pretty Middling 3rd (3173). 

B. — Hon. E. W. B. Porthan, Hestercombe, Tauutcm, Bradfleld Moss 
Bose 8xd (17,248), bom December 10, 1899, bred by Sir W. H. Walrond, 
Bradfield, Devon ; s.. General Mercier (4206) ; d.. Moss Rose 22nd of Pound 
(13,608) ; 8. of d.. Masterpiece (2837). 

Class 46. — Devon Heifer^ calved in 1900. [4 entries.] 

L (£10.) — T. S. Morgan, Whimple, Devon, Quantock Iiady Curry- 
pool No. 15, born February 12, 1900, bred by E. .J. Stanley, Quantock, 
Somerset; s., Tregothnam (2902); d., Quantock Lady-Qurrypool ; s. of d.. 
Baronet (1897). 

n. (£6.) — R. W. C. EvERKD, Cridlandp, Spaxton, Bridgwater, 
Prinoess 4th, born June 18, 1900; s., Quantock Bridesjroom (4097); 
cl., Quantock Princess 2nd (14,810) ; s. of d., Duke of Bridgwater (3258). 

B — Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton, Hestercombe 
Daisy, born March 2, 1900 ; s., Duke of Hestercombe (4020) ; d., Lowton 
(15,578) ; s. of d., WeUington Boy (39G5). 
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Class 47. — Devon Heifer, calved in 1901, [6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton, Hester- 
oombe Myrtle, bom February 20, 1901 ; p., Hestercombe Ruby (4045) ; 
d.. Myrtle 66th of Pound (15,042), 8. of d.. Masterpiece (2837). 

XL (£5.) — J. F. K. MoBRis, Marwood, Barnstaple, Devon, Fancy S7t1i 
(18,348), bom March 19, 1901; s., Union Jack (4682); d., Fancy 24th 
(13,493); 8. of d.. Country Gentleman (2741). 

m. (£2b) — W. H. Bond, Tyneham, Wareham, Dorset, Treasure 
(18,107), born February 11, 1901; s., Grandee (40?6); d., Tutty (16,683); 
8. of d., Johnny Come Quick (3458). 

B. — Bovine, Limited, 44-47, Bishopsgate Street, Without, London, E.G., 
Bovine Princess 2nd, bom January 7, bred by A. C. Skinner, Pound, 
Bishop's Lydeard, Taunton; s.. Merry man (4082); d., Ruby 3rd of Pound 
(13,614); ». of d., Masterpiece (2857). 



SOUTH DEVON. 

Class AS.South Devon Bull, calved in 1898 or 1899, [8 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Champion.* — \V. Merry, Great Woodford, Plympton 
St. Mary. Cromer (969), born January 4, 1898. bred by J. D. Ellis. 
Dunston, Yealmpton; s., Lo-Ben (625); d., Beauty 3rd (2497); s. of d.^ 
Grand Dam Beauty (193). 

II. (£6.) — ^T. B. BoLiTHO, Trewidden, Penzance, Nonpareil (11 93), born 
April 1, 1899; s., Norman (422) ; d., Peeress (2195). 

m. (£2b) — J. Wakeham, Marley Home Farm, Buckfastleigh, Gk>od 
Gift (1149), bora February 27, 1899, bred by J. Luscombo, Coarswell, 
Ugborough, Ivybi idge ; s., New Year's Gift ; d., Beauty 2nd (416) ; s. of d.^ 
Duke of Devon (35). 

R.— B. E. Paige, J.P., Treboul, St. Germans, Cornwall, Boiler (1103), 
born October 25, 1899, bred by Mrs. Horton, Start, Stokenbam, Devon; 
8., Best Man (556); d., Sally 5th (2550). 

C. — T. S. Walters, ColeriHge, Cbillington, Kingsbridse, Langston 
Lad (1006), bom February 1, 1898, bred by H. Helmer, Wonwell Court, 
Kingston Kingsbridge; s., Right Sort (799); d., Cherry 2nd (1151); s. of d.^ 
Raglan (110). 

Class 49. — SoutJi Devon Bull, calved in 1900. [6 entries.] 

I. (£12.) — ^T. R. BoLiTHo, Trengwainton, Hea Moor, RS.O., Cornwall, 
Silver Prince, born January, 1900; s., Silver King (812); d., Queen Bee 
(2849). 

n. (£5.)— W. Merry, Great Woodford, Plympton St. Manr, Cromer 
(1276), born March 17, li;O0; s., Cromer (967); d., Myrtle (1730); s. of d., 
Grandam Tulip. 



• Given by the Town of Devonport— ** The Devon jwrfc Challenge Cup'* 
(value JC52 108.) for the Best Bullock (Bull, Cow or Heifer) in the South Devoa 
Classes. The Cup to be won two years in succession or three years at intervals 
before becoming tne absolute property of the winner. The winner of the Cap 
this year also received a Special Prize given by Lord St. Levan, value £20. 
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TTT. (£2.)— Earl of Mount Edocombe, Mount E»lgcumbe, Plymouth, 
Langford Ist (1326) (see S.D.H.B., voL vii. p. 84), bred by E. Cornish, 
CharletoD, Kingsbridge ; s., Merry Boy (1022) ; d., Cerise and Blue (3129). 

B. — H. B. MiLDMAT, Flete, Ivybridge, Devon, The King (1383, 
S.D.H.B.), born October 4, 1900, bred by J. Wallin?, Chokeford, Plympton, 
Devon ; s., Cromer (969, S.D.H.B.) ; d., The Belle (2391, S.D.H.B.). 

Class 50. — South Devon BtdU calved in 1901. [11 entries.] 

I. (£12.) — B. BoTLAND, l>igham, Plymptom, Famous, born February 
25,1901; p., Saltram (S.D.H.B., 1220); d., Dairymaid (S.D.H.B., 3694); 
s. of d., Disraeli (S.D.H.B., 281). 

n. (£5.)— J. 8. Wroth, Coombe, Aveton Giflford, S. Devon, The Csar, 
bom June 10, 1901 ; s.. Old Fashion (653) ; d., Lorna Doone (3337) ; s. of d., 
Doncaster (27). 

m. (£2.) — E. and J. Stookr, Stokenham, Kingsbridge, Devon, Buke 
(1433), bL.rn March 23, 1901. bred by W. Bradridge, Coryton Barton, Lew- 
down ; B., Masher (769) ; d.. Crocus (2941). 

B. — ^T. S. Walters, Coleridge, Chillington, Kingsbridge, Coleridge 
Lad, bom April, 1901; s., Langston Lad (1006) ; d.. Ruby (2715); s. of 0., 
Sir Robert (434). 

Class 51. — South Devon Cow^ in-Milk, calved before 1899. 
[7 entries.] 

L (£12.) — J. LuscoMBE, Coirs well, Ugboroujih, Ivybridge, Beauty 8rd 
(2572)i born December 12, 1895 ; s., Doncaster (27); d., Beauty 2nd (416); 
8. of i, Duke of Devon (35). 

XL (£5.) — F. T. Gix)YN akd Soks, Pennycross Barton, Plymouth, Crocus 
(3554), bom June 3, 1898, bred by J. S. Ford, Hall Tors, Yealmpton; s., 
Xorman (422); d.. Beauty (2503). 

TTT, (£2.) — W. Merrt, Great Woodford, Plympton, St. Mary, Iiovely 
(3508), bom April 10, 1898; s., President (6j6); d.. Lovely (2040); s. of d., 
Grandam Lovely (449). 

B,— F. T. Gloyn and Sons, C3kntle (3555), bom February 2, 1898, 
bred by W. H. B. Ash, Manor Farm, Ringmore ; s.. Masterpiece (412) ; d., 
Ituby (1470). 

Class 52.^South Devon Heifer, in-Milk, calved in iSdO—First Prize, 

£10— second, £5--third, £2. 

[No Entry.] 

Class 5o. — South Devon Heifer, calved in 1900. [10 entries.] 

L (£10.)— H. Bradridge, Piidhamsleigh, Ashburton, Dolly Srd, born 
February 25, 1900 ; s.. Masher (709) ; d., Dolly 2nd (5575) ; s. of d., Dolly 
(2011). 

XL (£5.) — B. LuscoMBE, South Langston, Aveton Gifford, Queenie 2nd 
(4165), bom November 20; s., General Buller (1138); d., Queenie (3199); 
s. of d., Major 2nd (629). 

in. (£2.)— B. BuTLAWD, Leigham, Plympton, Bosebud (4041, S.D.H.B.), 
l»m October 9, 1900; s., Rufus (808, S.O.H.B.); d., Beauty 3rd (3084, 
S.D.H.B.); 8. of d.. Rainbow 2nd (520, S5.D.H.B.). 
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H.— B. Rutland, Dairymaid 2nd (4037, S.D.H.B.), Ixm February 10, 
1900; s., Rufus (808, R.D.H.B.); d., Dairxmaid (3694, S.D.H.B.); s. of d., 
Disraeli (281, S.D.H.B.). 

Class 54.— South Devon Heifer, calved tn 1901. [10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — B. BuTLAND,Leigham,Plympton, Beauty 4th, born Januarv 
H, 1901; P., Prince Edward (517, S.D.H.B.); d., Btauty 2nd (30S3, 
S.D.H.B.) ; 8. of d., Rainbow 2nd (520, S.D.H.B.). 

II. (£6.) — J. G. I). Moore, Trewitben, Grampound Road, Cornwall, 
Jjady Jane, bom April 17, 1€01 ; s.. Baron ; d., Lady Kate (4210) ; s. of d., 
Archie (440). 

III. (£2.)— B. BtTr.AND, Princess Ist, born January 9, 1901 ; a.. Prince 
F.lward (517, S.D.H.B.); d.. Princess (3378, S.D.H.B.); s. of d., Rufus (8(H, 
SD.H.B.). 

R. — B. H. HANNAroRP, Rowdon, Revelstokp, Newton Ferrers, May 
Flower, horn March 5, 1901 ; s., Happy Jack (743, vol. v., S.D.H.B.) ; d., 
JMay 3rd (3459, S.D.H.B.). 

SHOBTHOHN. 

Class hb.— Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1898 or 1899. [6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Cod ford, roan, Oranite Cliip, 
Iwrn Augu?t 31, 1898, bred by W. Parkin-Moore, Whitehall, Carlisle ; s., 
(Jranite City ; d., Cowslip (21) ; s. of d., Duke of Albemarle. 

n. (£5.) — J. Little and Soks, Paxcroft Farm, Trowbridge, red, Vain 
Iiord (75,806), born July 29, 1898, bred by T. R. Hulbert, Worcestershire ; 
8., Vain Captain (69,742) ; d., Cranberry ; s. of d., Fitz Rose (57,323). 

IIL (£2.) — J. Coad, Treleaze, St. Keverne, R.S.O., Cornwall, roan, 
KufUs, bom May 5, 1898 ; s.. Rosy Morn (73,463) ; d., Ruth 253rd ; b. of d., 
Prince Kirklevington 4th. 

B. — Lord Tredegar, Tredegar Park, near Newport, Mon., white, Prince 
Alto (77,467), bom February 3, 1899; s., Alto (68,147); d.. Rose of 
Tredegar: g. of d., Comet 4th (62,313). 

Class bQ.^Shorthom Btdl, calved in 1900. [7 entries.] 

I. (£12) and Champion (£10).*— J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, 
white, C.I. v., born July 6, 1900; s.. Brave Archer; d.. Carnation; 8. of d., 
Count Lavender. 

II. (£5) and B. for Champion.* — G. F. King, Chewton Keynsham, 
Bristol, roan, Lord Bruce (79,237), born April 17, 1900; s., Chewton 
Oxford Cornelius (74,223); d., Evely; s. of d.. Beau Ideal (63,685). 

III. (£2.) — L. De Rothschild, AFC()tt Home Farm, Loigbton Boszanl, 
roan. Silver Mist, born January 2, 1900, bred by W. Duthie, Collynie ; s.. 
Silver Plate (75,633) ; d.. Mistletoe 14th ; s. of d., Scottish Archer. 

B. — T. F. RosKRUOE, Trenethick, Helston, Cornwall, roan, Iford 
Norman, born April 6, 1900; s., Norman (73,140); d., Lovelock ; s. of d., 
liaron Bridekirk 15th (C3,639). 



* Given by the SI. oi thorn Society for Best Bull in Class TS, 56 or 57 
entered in or eligible for Coates*s Herd Book. 
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V. H. C. — Lord Tredegar, Tredegar Park, near Newport, Monmoutb, 
roan, Jester (79,120), bom February 25, 1900, bred by the late R. Game, 
Al.lswortb, Gloucestershire; 8., Pluto (73,219); d., Rosedale Jewel; 8. of d., 
:Mirtinet (59,455). 

Class 57. — Shorthorn BuU, calved in 1901. [8 entries.] 

L (£12.) — J. D. Wir.Lis, Bapton Manor. Codfonl, Wilts, roan, Bapton 
Plorist, born February 14, 1901; f., Silver Plate; d.. Moon Daisy; s. of d., 
Oii)tain of the Guard. 

H. (£6.) — A. Henderson, M.P., Biiscot Park, Faringdon, Berks, roan. 
Baron Buscot, born June 12, 1901 ; s,, Wanderer's Prince (78,105) ; d., 
Quicksilver 8 1st (vol. xlviii.); s. of d., Royal Nottingham (59,834). 

IIL (£2.) — Lord Caltiiorpe, Elvetham Park, Winch field, Hants, roan, 
Elvetham Victor, born January 21, 1901 ; s., Pnnce Victor (73,320); d., 
Kosina; s. of d., Bapton Lavender (71,972). 

K. — A. F. Bassett, Tehidy, Camborne, Cornwall, roan, Boyal Duke, 
hrn February 11, 1901; s., Ruyal Sovereign; d., Wild Duchess 17th; 
^. of d., Treforrcst. 

Class 58. — Shortliom CoWj tn-Milkj calved before 1899. [6 entries.] 

L (£12.)— J. D. Willis, lUpton Manor, Codford, Wilts, white, White 
Heather, born February 1, 1898, bre<l by J. B. Manson, Kilblean, N.B. ; 
8., Merrymason ; d.. Beauty 24th ; s. of d., Morton. 

IL (£6.) — Lord Calthorpe, Elvetham Park, Winch field, Hants, roan, 
Warrior Queen, born June 13, 1897, bred by Capt. W. H. 0. Duncombe, 
Waresley Park, Hunts; s.. Liberator (64,260); d., Amazon; s. of d., 
Commander (54,116). 

HL (£2.) — A. Henderson, M-P., Buscot Park, Faringdon, Berks, roan, 
Bingdale Favourite 2nd, born February 1 1, 1898, bred by J. Thorley, 
Piingdale, Faringdon; s., Viator (71,769); d., Favourite 7th; s. of d., 
UiQdlip 34th (54,441). 

B. — A. HiscocK, jun., Manor Farm, Motcombe, Doreet, roan. Patient 
Happy (voL xlv. p. 506), bom July 20, 1895 ; s., fc'ebastopyl (64,808) ; d., 
Tatience ; f. of d., George (51,328). 

H. C. — A. Henderson, M.P., red, Oraoe Darling (vol. xlvi.), born 
June 4, 1897, bred by J. Harrison, Moss House, Hoole, Preston ; s., Scotch 
Goods (69,547); d., Moss Rose ; s. of d., Duke of Clarence (58,767). 

Class 59. — Pure Bred Pedigree SJiorthorn BaWy Cow, in-Milk, of 
any age, eligible for and entered in Coalesce Herd Book (or 
pedigree sent for such entry before the SJiow), that had not 
previously won a First Prize offered by the Shorthorn Society in a 
corresponding Class. [10 entries.] 

(The First Prize in Class 59 was given by the Shorthorn Society.) 

L (£10.) — Lord RoiHscnTLD, Tring Park, Triug, Herts, re<]. Sun- 
shade 2nd, born October 7, 1895, bred by S. W. Bennett, Wareham, Dorset ; 
s., Invaluable (65,687) ; d.. Sunshade ; s. of d.. Bright Banner (5;i,553). 

n. (£5.)— W. J. Hosken, Loggan's Mill, Hayle, Cornwall, red, WUd 
DuohesB 20th, born October 4, 1899; s., Monocrat (67,505); d., Wild 
Djchess 11th; s. of d., Duke of Wellington (63,923). 

52 
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B, — ^A. Henderson, M.P., Buscot Park, Farinordon, Berks, roan. Ring- 
dale Favourite 2nd, born February 11, 1898, bred by J. Thorlev, 
RiDjrdale, Faringdon; s., Viator (71,769); d., Favourite 7th; s. of d., 
Hindlip 34th (54,441). 

H. C. — G. F. Kino, Ghewton Keyosham, Bristol, roan, Ck>uiite8S 56th» 
bcm April 2, 1899; s.. Viceroy (73,814); d., Countess 26th; s. of d., Blair 
Athol (60,367). 

Class 60. — Shorthorn Heifer^ in-MHk^ calved in 1899. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — W. J. HosKEN, Logaan's Mill, Hayle, Cornwall, red, Wild 
Duohess 20th, h3rn October 4, 1899; s., Monocrat (67,505); d., Wild 
Duchess 11th ; s. of d., Duke of Wellington (63,923). 

IL (£6.)— J. CoLMAN, Gatton Park, Reigate, Surrey, roan. Hawthorn 
Gem ni., bom January 7, 1899, bred by W. Atkinson, Overthwait, Miln- 
thorpe ; s., Cairo (72,151) ; d., Hawthorn Gem 11. ; s. of d., Baron Bloom 
(66,656). 

UL (£2.) — A. Henderson, M.P., Buscot Park, Faringdon, red, Koes 
Bose 2nd, bom March 2, 1899, bred by J. Harrison, Moss House, Hoole, 
Preston; s., Cashier (63,326); d.. Moss Rose (vol. sliiL); s. of d., Duke 
Clarence (58,767). 

B, — G. F. Kino, Ghewton Keynsham, Bristol, roan. Countess S^th, born 
April 2, 1899 ; s., Viceroy (73,814); d.. Countess 26th ; s. of d., Blair AthoJ 
(60,367). 

H. O. — A. F. Bassett, Tehidy, Camborne, roan, Carnation 2eth, 
lx)m April 5, 1899, bred by W. J. Hosken, Loggan's Mills, Hayle; s., 
Treforrest ; d., Carnation 17th ; s. of d., Duke of Tre^unter 10th. 

Class 61.^8horihom Heifer, cahed in 1900. [8 entries.] 

L (£10.)— R. Stbatton, The Duffryn, Newport, Mon., roan.. Calico 
Belle, bom Febmary 8, 1900; s., Alto (68,147); d.. Calico; s. of d., Bapton 
Star (62,107). 

IL (£5.)— J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roan, Bapton 
Jewel, born January 16, 1900 ; s., Royal Jeweller ; d.. Jessamine ; s. of d., 
Bapton Javelin. 

UL (£2.)— W. J. HosKEN, Loggan's Mill, Hayle, Cornwall, roan, Iiady 
Blithfield 12th, born January 5, 1900; s., Treforrest (63,452); d., Ladr 
Blithfield 8th ; s. of d., Duke of Tregunter 10th (54,224). 

B. — W. Nicholson, Basing Park, Alton, Hants, white, Frinoess 60th, 
bora March 17, 19C0 ; s., Audacious (73,968) ; d.. Princess 60th ; s. of d., 
Aristotle (65,083). 

V. HE. C. — Lord Calthobpb, Elvethara Park, Winch field, Hants, roan, 
Elvetham Harebell, bom March 17, 1900 ; s.. Prince of Sanquhar (71,251) ; 
d., Hilda Quadroon; s. of d., Gaelic Knight (58,991). 

Class ^2.Shorihorn Heifer^ cahed in 1901. [8 entries.] 

L (£10.)— J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roan, Mai- 
maison, born Mnrch 8, 1901 ; s., Silver Plate ; d., Wiltshire Daisy ; s. of d., 
Rising Star. 

II. (£5.)— Tl e Earl or Cawdor, Golden Grove, Carmarthen, roan, 
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Qoldan Orove Baraphina, born January 3, 1901 ; 8., Clan Cherito (7225) ; 
d., Seraiihina Belle ; s. of d., Prince (71,193). 

TTT- (£2.) — ^R. Steatton, The Duflfryn, Newport, Mon., roan, Daisy 
Chain, born February 16, 1901; 8., Alto (68,147); d., Michaelmas Daisy ; 
8. of d.. Medallion (56,175). 

B. — J. CoLMAN, Gatton Park, Surrey, red and white. Corona, bom 
January 13, 1901, bred by the Executors of T. Stamper, Nunniuj^ton, Yorks ; 
s.. Jewel Star (76,919); d., Cassandra (H.B., vol. xlv. p. 713); s. of d., 
Duke of Waterloo (58,835). 

HEBXSFOBD. 

Class 63.— JJere/ord BvXL, calved in 1898 or 1889. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — W. T. Babnebt, Saltmarshe Castle, Bromyard, Gambler, 
bom January 23, 1899 ; 8., Happy Hampton (16,097) ; d., Gamester Lady 
(voL xxxi. p. 211); s. of d., Horace Bonnor (13,138). 

XL (£5.) — ^Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Vishnu 
(21,100), bom March 7, 1899; s.. Viscount (18,648); d., Vivandiere; 
8. of d.. Senator (14,896). 

B. — ^W. H. B. Cave, Wall End, Monkland, Leominster, Hereford, 
Victor (20,387), bom March 4, 1898, bred by A. P. Turner, The Leen, 
Pembridge; s., Clarence (15,944); d., Pansey 2nd (vol. xxix. p. 619); 
8. of d.. Statesman (14,938). 

H. C. — ^TuDOB and Fenn, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Boyal 
Bupert, born April 22, 1899, bred by J. Tndge; s., Viscount Rupert 
(19,789) ; d., Rutheen (vol. xxiv. p. 671) ; s. of d., Reginald (14,089). 

Glass 64.— Hereford Butt^ calved in 1900. [9 entries.] 

I. (£12.) — A. P. Turner, The Leen, Pembridge, Hereford8hire, 
Magnate (21,571), born January 17, 1900; s., Ckrence (15,944); d., 
Margery 3rd ; s. of d.. Statesman (14,938). 

XL (£6.)— G. D. Fabkr, M.P., Rush Court, Wallingf.»rd, Berks, Lord 
Hoberts, born January 9, 1900, bred by J. Price, The Court House, 
Pembridge, Herefordshire ; 8., Balfour (18,688); d., Lottie ; s. of d.. Pioneer 
(14,025). 

m. (£8.) — W. T. Barkbbt, Saltmarshe Castle, Bromyard, Obelisk, 
bom February 4, 1900 ; s., Happy Hampton (16,097) ; d.. Fair Spark (vol. 
xxix. p. 197) ; 8. of d., Iroquois (7039). 

B. — Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Kethodist (21,597), 
bom January 14, 1900; s., Gaudy Prince (19,425); d.. Metal; s. of d., 
Viscount (18,648). 

H. C. — .T. Edwards, Rhlwlas, Titley, Hererordshire, Evolution, bom 
March 2, 1900; s., Liberty (19,521); d., Sunbeam; s. of d., Rupert 2nd 
(17,509). 

Class 6o.— Hereford Bull calved in 1901. [8 entries.] 

I. (£12.)— A. E. Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, Olendower 2nd, 
^m January 18, 1901; s., Glendower (20,012); d., Myrtle; s. of d., 
Albion (15,027). 
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TL (£6.)— P. Coats, Sheepcote, Clifford, Herefordshire, Holmer, born 
January 5, 1901 ; s., Plunder (20,260) ; d., llowena 7th (vol. xxviii. p. 238) ; 
fi. of d., Lackey (16,795). 

IIL (£2.)— R. Gbkbn, The Whittern, Kington, Hereford, Matterhom, 
bom Jauuary 12, 1901; b., Privateer (20,263); d., Marjory; 8. of d.. 
Sterling (14,943). 

B. — ^J. TuDGE, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Lionely bom January 4, 
1901, bred by J. Price, PembriHge, Herefordshire ; s., L*alfour (18,688) ; d.,. 
Lively (vol. xxix. p. 612) ; a. of d., Bcniface (9600). 

H. C—Eabl of Coventby, Croorae Court, Worcester, Huntsman^ 
born Febmary 14, 1901; s., Home Office (20,073); d., Belinda; s. of d.. 
Viscount (18,618). 

Class ^Q.^Eereford Cow^ in-Milk, calved before 1899. [2 entries.] 

I. (£12.) — J. TuDOE, Duxm(»or, Craven Arms, Palop, Bracelet, bom 
January 16, lb98 ; p.. Gold Box (15,339); d., Coral Gtm (vol. xx. p. 715) ; 
8. of d., Reginald (10,489> 

B, — ^W. T. Barkeby, Saltmarshe Castle, Bromyard, Ringtail* bom 
April 19, 1893» bred by the late W. Barneby, Saltmarshe Cabtle, Bromyard; 
«., Panker (14,316) ; d., Ringdove (vol. xxiv. p. 178) ; s. of d., Coralift 
(5270). 

Class 67. — Hereford Heifer^ in-MiUc, calved in 1899. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— G. D. Faber, M.P., Rush Court, Wallingford, Berks, 
Saucebox 6th, bom January 18, 1899, bred by W. Tudge, Leinthall, Salop; 
8., Leinthall Hiro (18,914); d., Saucebox 4th; s. of d.. Ancient Britua 
(15,031). 

R. — J. Tudge, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Princeas Boyal, born 
May 3rd, 1899 ; p., Viscount Wilion (19,789\ d., Golilen Pippin (vol. xxiii. 
p. 680) ; s. of d., Alton (11,877). 

Class 68. — Hereford Heifer^ calved tn 1900. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. ToDGE, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Boyal Gem» 
born January 7, 1900 ; s., Francis (13,8C0) ; d.. Coral Gem (vol. xxii., p. 715) ; 
8. ofd., Regnald(14,089). 

IL (£6.) — W. T. Barnebt, Saltmarshe Castle, Bromyard, Kietletoe, 
born January 4, 1900 ; s., Happy Hampton (16,097) ; d., Mischief (voL xx.\i- 
p. 215); 8. of d., Ferdmand (17,259). 

R.— A. E. Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, Bartonia, boin 
February 3, 1900; s., Nonpareil (19,614); d., Barbara 6ih ; s, of d.> 
Albion (15,027). 

Class 69. — Hereford Heifer^ calved in 1901. [10 entriee.] 

I. (£10.)— R. Gkeen, The Whittern, Kington, Ivy I<a8B, boiit 
January 21, 1901; s., Wliittern Sovereign ; d., Ivy; s. of d., Druid (5880). 

II. (£6.)— Lord Llakgattock, The Hendre, Monmouth, Hendre 
Bountifttl, born February 6, ISOl ; s., RougeOiOnt (20,296) ; d., Boubtilui 
4tli; s. old., Albion (15,027). 
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m. (£2.)— Fibrins Brothers, Paunton Court, Bishop's Froome, 
Herefordahire, Daisy, born January 6, 1901; s., Lurdan (20,175); d,, 
Posy; 8. of d., Cardinal 2nd (11,980). 

H. — Sir J. CoTTERRLL, Bart., Gamons, Hereford, Bosa, bom March 24, 
1901 ; 8., Whitfield Grove (21,122) ; d., Rose (vol. xxvii. p. 133) ; s. of d., 
Letton Hardwiik (16,806). 

H. O. — Sir J. CoTTERELL, Bart., Julia, born March 14, 1901 : s., 
Whitfield Grove (21,122); d., Judith (vol. xxvii. p. 132); s. of d., Pilot 
(17,420). 

SUSSEX. 
Class 70,— Sussex BuU, calved in 1898 or 1899. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — ^P. F. R. Saillard, Burhan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Bewbush' 
Marquis (1720), bom March 14, 1899; s., Bewbush King (1575); d., 
Galatea 5th (6931) ; s. of d., What's Wanted (1329). 

H. (£6.) — Earl op Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Grazer (1684), 
bom August 22, 1899; b., Dipluma (1540); d.. Gladsome 3rd (4008); 
s. of d., Oxford 2nd (771). 

R. — E. E. Braby, Drungewi(k Manor House, Rudijewick, Sussex, 
Brungewlck Frebble (1666), bom December 9, 1898, bied by the late 
F. Warde, Aldon, Addington, Kent ; s., Aldon II. (1451) ; d., Aldon Prebble 
(•5056) ; 8. of d., Red Hill Gold Dubt (927). 

Class 71,— Sussex Bull, calved in 1900 or 1901. [3 entries.] 

L (£12.) — P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Bewbush 
Marquis 2nd (1787), bom May 29, 1900: s., Bewbush King (1675); d.,. 
Galatea Srd (6006); s. of d., Lord Oxeye (954). 

H. (£5.) — Mrs. MoNTKKiORB, Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex, Brant- 
ridge Ensign 4th (1743), born April 25, 1900, bred by W. F. Ctfmpbell, 
Brantridge Park, Balcombe, Sussex; s., Ensign (1584); d., Brantridge 
Duchess 2nd (5809) ; s. of d., Sam (1131). 

B. — ^Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Grenadier (1748), born. 
August 2, 1900; s.. Diploma (1540); d.. Glowworm (6773); s. uf d., Proud 
Prince (1249). 

Class 72. — Sussex Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, ccUved in or before 1899. 

[2 entries.] 

L (£12.) — Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Fussy (5848), born 
July 20, 18^2 ; s., Lord Oxeye of Wantly (1070) ; d., Firle 6th (4910) ; 
s. 01 d.. Young Rival (658). 

R. — P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Miss Quality 
(8056), bom March 27, 1896, bred by E. H. Polehampton, Buxted, Sus. ex ; 
?., Goldfinch (1277); d.. Quality (4423); s. of d., Jx)rd Beaconstield 2ud 
(Oil). 

Class 73. — Sussex Heifer, calved in 1900. [5 entries.] 

L (£10.) — Eaul of Derby, Birtk-y, Witley, Surrey, Firle Valentine 
(8195), bom February 14, 1900; s., U-ap Year (1483); d., Firle 6th (4910); 
». of d., Youn.4 Itival (ia58). 
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H. (£6.) — ^Mrs. MoNTEFiORE, Worth Par¥, Crawley, Snssex, Dairy- 
maid 4th, born February 24, 1900 ; 8., Ensign (1584) ; d., Dairymaid 2ua 
(7426). 

B, — P. F. K. Saillabd, Bncban Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Bewbiuh Sthel 
(8327), born Aujnist 13, 1900; s., Leap Year (1483); d., Kitty (6645); 
8. of d.. Silversmith 2nd (1116). 

H. C. — Earl Wintertok, Shillinzlee Park, Petworth, Stephanotis 
Tth, born January 7, 1900 ; s., Oxford Noble 2nd ; d., Stephanotis 5th. 

0.— P. F. R. SAiLLARr, Hardy SOth (8335), bom Januaiy 6, 1900, 
bred by A. Stanford, Eaton, Stevning, Sussex ; a., Bewbush Harold (1638) ; 
<!., Hardy 24th (7187) ; s. of d., Orpheus 2nd (1448). 

Glass 74. — Sussex Heifer, calved in 1901. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Earl Winterton, Sbillinglee Park, Petworth, Simla 2nd, 
lK)rn January 24, 1901; s., Brantridge Duke; d., Simla. 

II. (£6.)— Earl of Debby, Birtlev, Witley, f^urrey. Docility (8459), 
ln.rn February 7, 1901; s., Nero (1615); d., Dignity (7344); s. of d., 
Gamecock (1414). 

B, — P. F. B. Saillard, Buchan Hil), Crawley, Sussex, Bewbuah 
Wind 8rd (8634), born February 11, 1901 ; s., Bewbush King (1575) ; d., 
Wind 4th (6935); s. of d.. Silversmith 2nd (1115). 

•R.TnT> •Pfl T.T.THn , 

<Tho Red Polled Cattle Society contributed £42 lOi. towaids the Prizes in 
Classes 75 to 79.) 

€lass 75.— Bed Polled Bull calved in 1898 or 1899. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lord Ahrerst of Hacknet, Didlington Hall, Brandoo, 
Norfolk, Defiance (6965), bom Janunry 1st, 1899, bred by B. H. Masoi>, 
Necton Hall, Swaffham, Norfolk; s., Magician (5021); d., Dorothy (7063) ; 
s. of d., Erebus (841). 

XL (£6.)— 'R. P. Cooper, Ashlyns, Berkhampetead, Herts, Felix, bom 
January 1st, 1899, bred by G. Taylor, Trowse, Norwich ; s.,Star8ton Croesus 
(5897); d., Fillpail 2nd (10,258); s. of d., Gameboy (2315). 

B.— F. H. Baxkndale, J. P., Framfield Place, Uck6eld, Sussex, Byke 
Don (7059), born March 7, 1899, bred by Alfred J. Smith, Rendleshani, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk; s., Hussett's Delight (4641); d.. Donna Barbara 
(10,176); s. of d., Playford Comedy (3649). 

Class 76.— Us J Polled Bull, calved in 1900 or 1901. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Sir W. D. Corbet, Bart., Acton Reynald, Shrewsbury, Albert 
(7789), bom May 16, 1900, bred by Hon. A. E. Fellowes, M.P., Honingham 
Hall, Norwich ; s.. The Pope (4581) ; d., Annie (7642) ; s. of d., Starston Jew 
(2084). 

IL (£5.) — Lord Amherst of Hacknet, Didlington Hall, Brandoo, 
Norfolk, Boyal Standard (8707), born January 2H, 1900; s., Rcdvens 
(6570) ; d., Jubilee Emblem (12,483); s. of d., Caister Spaik (3413). 

B.— Sir T. V. S. Gooch, Bart., Benacre Hall, Wrentham, Suffulk, 
Pistol (p. 3, 8558), bom January 19, 19a.>, bred by J. Platr, Howbury Hall, 
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Bedford ; b., ChampioQ (5370); d., Bruna (12,080); s. of d., Ruby Prince 
(4131). 

S. O. — ^Hnn. A. E. Fkllowes, M.P., Honihgbam Hall, Norwich, Antic, 
bom August 6, 1900 ; s., Uhe Pope; d., Auburn ; s. of d., Young Alfred. 

Class 77. — Bed Polled Covo or Heifer^ in-Milky calved in or before 
1899. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — R. P. Cooper, Ashlyns, Great Berkhampatead, Buthlesa 2nd, 
bom September 23, 189b, bred by Mrs. A. Morrison, Fouthill, Wiltshire; s., 
<Jock of the Walk (5380) ; d., Ruthless (5939) ; s. of d., Erebus (841). 

II. (£6.) — Earl of Radkor, Longford Castle, Salisbury, Neoklaxse, 
bom June 20, 1896, bred by the late J. J. Colman, Carrow House, Norwich ; 
)<., Red Prince ; d., Jewel 2nd ; s. of d., Negro. 

H. — ^F. H. Baxxndalf, J.P., Framfield Place, Uckfield, Sussex, Sarah 
(17,851), bom November 7, 1899, bred by G. E. Hawkins, Holt House, 
Leziate, King's Lynn; s.. The Count (5394); d., Sheary 4th (12,962); 
s. of d.. Parishioner (3238). 

V. H. 0.— F. H. Baxkndale,J.P., Bed Tulip (17,507), bom August 27, 
1S99 ; 8., llgeon Blood Ruby (5109); d., Pretry Tulip 2nd (10,644) ; s. of d.. 
Ruby King (2925). 

Class 7S.— Bed Polled Heifer, calved in 1900. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.)- J. Hammosd, M.R C.V.S., Bsle, Norfolk, Davy SKMth, bom 
January 22, 1900 ; s., Majiolini ; d., Davy 142nd ; s. of d., Davyson 78th. 

H. (£5.)— Lord Ahherst of Hacki^et, Didlington Hall, Brandon, 
Norfolk, Fopsey eth (17,392), bom March 19, 1900; s., Redveis (6570) ; 
d., Poppety 2na (4289) ; s. of d., Didlington Davyson 2nd (657). 

B.— Sir T. V. S. Gooch, Bart, Benacre Hall, Wrentham, Suffolk, 
Meddlesome Kattie (vol. iv., 17,128), bom May 11, 1900, bred by J as. 
Piatt, Howbury Hall, Bedford ; s,, Champion (5370; ; d., Minnie (8045) ; 
6. of d., Earl (2279). 

H. C— F. H. Baxendalb, J.P., Fiamfield Place, Uckfield, Sussex, 
Pansie (17,324), born February 4, 1900, bred by G. E. Hawkins, Holt 
House, Leziate, King*8 Lynn; s.. The Count (5394); d., Palmleaf (11,667); 
f. of d., Parishioner (3238) : — and R. P. Coopeh, Ashlyns, Great Berkhamp- 
steady Ashlyns Firtree, born July 23, 1900; s.. Red Knight (5818); d.. 
Lady Firtree 3rd (13,712) ; s. of d.. Lord Nork (4010). 

Class 79.— Bed Polled Heifer^ calved in 1901. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Hon. A. E. Fellowes, M.I\, Honingham Hall, Norwich, 
Avalanahe, born January 20, 1901; s.. The Pope; d., Agnes; s. of d., 
Voung Alfred. 

II. (£6.) — R. P. Cooper, Ashlyns, Great Berkhampstead, Ashljms 
Chocolate, born January 8, 1901; s., Caistor Minotaur (4786); d.. 
Chocolate (12.126) ; s. of d., Uncas (3754). 

m. (£2.)— Sir W. 1). Corbet, Bart., Acton Reynald, Shrewsbury, 
ActonDream, bom April 14, 1901; s., Logan (^6391) ; d., Hannah (13,591) ; 
«. ofd.. Planet (4579). 

B.— Hon. A. E. Fellowes, M.P., Amy, bom March 21, 1901 ; s., Ajax ; 
<!., Armlet ; s. of d.. Young Alfred. 
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C— Sir T. V. S. GoocH, Bart, R-nacre Hall, Wrentham, Sufifulk, Bod 
Topsy, born January 1, 1901, bred bv J. Piatt, Howbury Hall, Bedford; p., 
Cbaiijpion(5370); d., lied Lass (14,121); s. of d., Red Top (8911):— and 
Earl of Radnor, Lonpford Castle, Salisbury, Jewel Case, bom July 1), 
1901, bred by J. E. Piatt, Howbury Hall, Bedford; s., Red Knight; <]., 
Necklace ; s. of d., Red Prince. 



ABEBDESN-ANGUa 

(The First Prize in Claes 80 was given by the Eoglish Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle AssociatioD.) 

Class 80. — Aberdeen-Angus Bull, calved before Deceniber 1st, 1900. 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£10) and Ciiampion.* — J. J. Cridlan, Home Farm, Maisemore 
Park, Gloucester, black, Elate (16,513), bom December 14, 1898, bred by 
A. EggintoD, South Ella, Hull ; s., Mailbag (13,637) ; d.. Elite (24,02b; ; 
8. of d., Eshros (10,816). 

Class 81. — Aberdeen-Angus Bull, calved on or after December !«/, 
1900. [2 entries.] 

L (£10.) — J. H. Briduks, Langshott, Horley, Surrey, black, Parthian 
(19,589), bora December 20, 1900 ; s., Equerry of Balliudalloch (9136); d.. 
Pride of Langshott (25,122) ; s. of d., Edric (91 10). 

B. Ac BE. C. — R. W. HuDFOx, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, black, Danes- 
field Jester, VH»m January 15, 1901 ; s., Junior Jehu (14,536); d., Juylul of 
Ballindalloch (22,999) ; s. of d., Pro»pero of Dalmore (11,208). 

Class 82. — Aberdeen-Angus Cow or Heifer^ in-Milk, calved before 
December 1st, 1899. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— R. W. Hudson-, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, black, BfTulgent 
of Daneefleld (28,617), born January 9, 1899; s., Eric Macdonald 
(12,475); d.. Effulgent (23,527) ; s. of d., Albion (6525). 

B. Ac H. C. — J. H. Bridges, Langshott, Horley, Surrey, black, Madoqua 
(25,419), born Dtcember 10, 1896, bred by A. Geddes, blairmt)re Huntlev, 
N.B.; 8., Eimeo (12,450); d., Waterside Madge 4th (22,527); s. ol d., 
Miclas (10,255). 

Class 83. — Aberdeen Angus Heifer, calved on or after December 1«<, 
1899. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. H. Bridges, Langsliott, Horley, Surrej', black, Maureen 
(29,76-^), bum Dcct-mber 8, 1899, bied by P. Chalmers, Aldban Castle, 
Brechin, N.B. ; s., Marvel of Advio (16,884); d., Myrta (25,176); 8.of d., 
Enthusiast of Ballindalloch (8289). 

II. (£5.)— R. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, black, Star ot 
Danesfield 2nd, born Jauuary 9, 1900; s., Junior Jehu (14,53(5); d., 
Wandering Star (22,933); s. of d., Gipsy Rover (10,942). 

* Given by the Polled Cattle Society, a Guld Medal for the Best Bietdiog 
Auimal in CIhbbcs 80 tu h4. 
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B. & H. C.~-R. W. Hudson, black, AUoe of Tedfold lltli, born 
April 9, 190^, bred by C. W. Schroeter, Tedfold, Sussex ; s., Jackancpes of 
Bnllindallooh (13,517) ; d., Alice of Tedfold Gth (24,663); s. of d.. Epigram 
of Cortachy (8292). 

Class 84. — Aberdeen- Angus Heifer, calved an or after December Isi^ 
1900. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.>— R. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, black, Milady 
of Danesfield, bom January 3, 1901 ; s.. Junior Jehu (14,536) ; d.. Milady 
of Ruthven (27,220); s. of d., Everest of Ballindalloch (7620). 

H. (£6.)— J. H. Hridoes, Langshott, Horley, Surrey, black, Barbarina 
2nd (31391), bom Januaiy 10, 1901; p.. Equerry of Ballindalloch (9136) ; 
a., Barberry of Laughton (22,819) ; s. of d.. Jovial Souter (7634). 

m. (£2.)— R. W. Hudson, black, Rhona 2nd of Danesfield, bom 

January 12, 1901; s., Junior Jehu (14,536); d., Rhoua of Ballindalloch 
(24,211) ; 8. of d., Prospero of Dalmore (11,208). 

O. — J. J. Cridlan, Home Farm, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, black, 
IMLaid Marian, bom January 3, 1901 ; b., Mason (15,728): — and bis black. 
Pride of My Heart, bom December 2H, 1900 ; s., Eimeo (12,450) ; d.. 
Pride of Kippendavie 13:h (27,613); s. of d., Norfolk 5th (7022). 

JSB8E7. 

Class So.— Jersey Bull, calved in 1898 or 1899. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tiing, Herts, whole, Tudor 
Boy, bom May 3, 1899 ; s., Oxford Dreadnought (5683) ; d., Tulip 7ih 
(vol. X. p. 350); 8. of d., fepoi'u Lad (4389). 

B. & V. H. C— Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, grey, Kal- 
burton's Prince, bom May 10, 1899, bred by P. G. Btcquet, St Saviour's, 
Jersey ; s., Financial King (2624) ; d., Halburton's Beauty (7676). 

Class 86. — Jersey Bull, calved in 1900. [10 entries.] 

L (£12.)— The Bishop of Ipswich, Burgh House, near Great Yarmouth, 
whole, Camatie's Oem, born September 15, 19(X), brid by Mrs. Mcintosh, 
Haverin.; Park, Romford, Essex ; k, Adonis ; d., Havering Carcatie ; s. of d., 
Montpelier. 

H. (£5.) — J. Brutton, 7, Princes Street, Yeovil, brown and white, 
GK>lden Star, born June 30, 1900 ; p., Mon Plaisir (6340) ; d.. Western 
Star (vol. xii.) ; s. of d., Lustre (6320). 

m. (£aO— Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, fawn, Broxnpton» 
bom April 2, 1900, bred by G. Baal, St. Martin's, Jersey; s., Bessie's 
Knight (2518) ; s. of d., Berne (8297, H.C.). 

B. & V. H. C— Col. H. McCalmont, C.B., M.P., Cheveley Park, New- 
market, dark brown, Chanslor, born April 21, li^OO; s., Chancellor; d., 
Lottie ; s. of d., Goliien Fem's Lad. 

V. H. C. — Lady Smyth, Ash tun Court, Bristol, whole. Promotion^ 
bom April 29, 1900, bred by Lonl Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts; s., 
Ox'brd Duke.' 5315); d., Perry Farm Leonie ; s. of d., Blue Prince (3096). 
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" I H. C— C. W. Abmitaoc, Woodlands, Northaw, Potters Bar, bronae, 
Mignonne'B Champion, bom March 19, 1900; s., Leyland's Champion 
<6303); d., Mignonne (vol. viii. p. 218) ; s. of d., Pasha (5319):— and Miss 
Stakdisb, Marwell Manor, Eastleigh, Hants, Xtord Camatioii (J.H3., 
3136). bom August 19, 1900, bred by P. Vautier, St Owen's, Jersey ; s., 
('amation's King (2826, J.H.B.); d., Gleenie 4th (8237, J.H.B.); 8.of d^ 
Devotion's Lad (6193). 

O. — E. Smith, Newton Farm, Bromsgrove, black, CXV., bom April 24, 
1900, breil by B. A. Pefdn, Jersey ; s., Ajax (6759) ; d., Promptitude 2nd 
(P.S.a, 2325) ; s. of d., La Commune's Prince (2584). 

Class 87.— Jersey BuU^ calved in 1901. [19 entries.] 

I. (£12.)— Admiral Hon. T. S. Bbakd, Glynde Place, Lewes, whole. 
Doctor, born July 18, 1901; s., Vali (7063); d., Astra; s. of d.. Spartan 
(4388). 

H. (£6.)— LoBD BoTHSCHiLD, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, whole, Duke 
of Caxtaret, bom April 29, 1901 ; s., Oxford Duke (5314) ; d.. Brown 
Duchess of Cartaret (voL viii. p. 190); s. of d.. Gulden Lad (3324). 

TTT. (£2.) — A. GiBBS, I'yntesfieW, Bristol, mulberry. Perry Farm 
Clipper, bom February 20, 1901, bred by J. A. Denreaux, St. Mary's, 
Jersey ; s., Beminder (2419) ; d.. Pansy's Lass 3rd (7135). 

B. & V. H. C. — Mabquib of Winchesteb, fawn, Dorioles, born July 
14, 1901, bred by the Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim ; s., Dewey; d., Lj'y- 
land's Lass ; s. of d., Oxford Prince. 

V. H. C. — A. PococK, Freegrove, Calne, Wilts, whole, Hercules, bom 
May 1, 1901, bred by F. Le Masurier, St. Peter'?, Jersey ; s.. Baron (2845) ; 
d., Martha (8569) :— and Mabquis of Wikchesteb, fawn. Companion, 
bom May 5, 1901, bred by J. C. Lewi"*, Jersey ; s., Forfarshire; d., Cuckoa 

H. C.— J. Bkutton, 7, Princes Street, Yeovil, dark grey, IKQoe's 
Union, born April 3, 1901 ; s.. Unionist (6096) ; d., Dulce (vol. x. p. 235); 
s. of d.. Golden Lad (3342) : — J. Spenc^b-Evaks, 'i'he Chase, Soiithwater, 
Sussex, whole, Mousy's Owl, born March 14, 1901 ; s., Successor (2783) ; 
d.. Mousy 10th; s. of d., The Owl (2195):— Col. H. McCalmont, C.B., 
M.P., Cheveley Piirk, TCewmarket, dark brown. Black Cap, born April 12, 
1901 ; s., Chief Justice ; d., Sweet Wonder 2nd ; s. of d., Casius : — and 
A. PococK, whole, Oolden Summer, born May 14, 1901, bred by Col. 
McCalmont, Bishopswood, Ross; s.. Golden Spring (6576); d.. Twilight; 
s. of d., Goldt n Ftm's Lad (2160). 

C. — ^Admiral Hon. T. S. Bbakd, whole, Deoimus, bom June 28, 1901 ; 
s., Vali (7063) ; d., Rebecca ; s. of d., Dairyman (3204) :— and Miss Stak- 
DI8H, Marwell Manor, Eastleigh, Hants, grey. Viscount, born April 9, 1901, 
bred by R. R. Lemprieie, Ruztl Manor, Jersey ; s.. Diploma (2863, J.H.B.) ; 
d.. Golden Mary (8080, J.H.B.); s. of d.. The Owl (6682). 

Class 88. — Jersey Cote, iw-JtfiH-, calved before 1899. [24 entries.] 

L (£12.) — LoBD Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Heits, whole, Beres- 
ford Pride, born AugUht 20, 1893, bred by M. Le Gallais, Grouville, 
Jersey ; p., Orme (4296); d., Turtle Dove (4354, P.S.H.C); 8. of d., Jubn 
Blown (5608). 

IL (£6.) — Miss Standish, Marwt-ll Manor, Eastleigh, Hant;', grey, St. 
Heller's Princess (8415, F.S., J.H.P.), born 1896, bred by S. H. Blam- 
pied. Trinity, Jersey. 
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m. (£2.) — ^Mrs. G. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, fawo, Clorissa 
3rd, bom June 3, 1894, bred by A. Marguerie, Trinity, Jersey ; s., Silver 
Grey (1805) ; d., Clorissa 2nd (4989); 8. of d., Elderly 2nd (1393). 

B. Ae V. H. C— 0. W. Armitage, Woodlands, Northaw, Potters' Bar, 
dark fawn, Clementine, born August 20, 1892, bred by F. W. Le Brocq, 
Jersey ; s., Clarence (1494) ; d., Beauty of Windsor (3532). 

V. H. O. — C. W. Abmitage, broken fawn. Dot, born May 22, 1897, 
bred by G. E. Noel, Jersey; s.. Golden Fern's Lad (6236); d., Newark 2nd 
(5641) : — A. Miller-Hallett, Goddington, Chelsfield, Kent, broken, 
Carol, bom April 26, 1898, bred by Lady de Rothschild, Aston Clinton, 
'IVing ; 8., Chieftain (5289) ; d.. Harmony ; s. of d.. Spot's Lad (4389) :— 
and The Marquis of Wincbesteb, Amport, Andover, fawn, Ouarantee 
5th, bom March 12, 1897, bred by Lord Rothschild, Tring, Herts; 8., Spot's 
Lad ; d.. Guarantee 4th ; s. of d., Badiers Rival. 

K. C. — ^Earl Cadooan, Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, fawn, 
Beatrioe, born July 1, 1898; s., Bessemer; d.. Golden Streak; s. of d.. 
Golden Fluke: — A. Gibbs, Tyntesfield, Bristol, whole, Iiasa of Jersey 
2nd, bom April 18, 1893, bred by J. E. Grandin, St. Owen's, Jersey ; s.» 
Courage (5122) ; d.. Lass of Jersey (2811, P.S.C.) ; s. of d., Jupiter (3418) : 
— CoL H. McCalmokt, C.B., M.P., Cheveley Park, Newmarket, broken, 
Toup^, born May 25, 1898 ; 8., Distinction's Security ; d., Wigton 6th: — 
and Miss Standish, grey. Opal (8695, F.S., J.H.B.), born 1898, bred by 
J. A. Gibant, Trinity, Jersey. 

C. — ^Mrs. R. L. Brown, Hallfield, Chard, fawn, Bemember, bom July 
30, 1897, bred by L. Lelucu, Grouville, Jersey ; r., Caumois Lati (2257) ; d., 
Miranda (6363) : — Earl Cadogan, grey, Gk>lden Streak, bom April 23, 
1896 ; 8., Golden Fluke ; d., Sunbeam ; s. of d.. Strawberry : — Misa 
Standish, fawn, Blectra (7924, J.H.B.), bora October 20, 1897, bred by 
J. Amy, St. Martin's, Jersey ; s.. Golden Fem's Lad (6236) ; d., Carnation's 
(ilory 8th (5875, J.H.B.); s. of d., Cato (4793):— and R. P. Whbadon, 
Ilminster, fawn, Hantville'a Surprise, bom May 30, 1898, bred by C. 
Xecolle, Jersey. 

Class 89. — Jersey Heifer^ in-Milky calved in 1899. [18 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, fawn and white, 
Vivienne, born January 16, 1899, bred by F. Touzel, Grouville, Jersey ; 
fi., Marcus (2461) ; d., Chicarde 3id (4232). 

H. (£6.)— J. Spkncer-Evans, The Chase, Southwater, Sussex, broken, 
Bagdad find, born April 12, 1899, bred by F. P. Hacquoil, St. Owen'n^ 
Jersey ; s., Mon Plaisir (2548) ; d., Bagdad ; 8. of d., La Chasse Prince (1927). 

HI. (£2.) — J. Brutton, 7, Princes Street, Yeovil, bioun, Benita 2nd, 
boro December 2, 1899, bred by T. Le Marince, St. John's, Jersey ; s., Kir- 
connel 2nd (2695) ; d., Benita (7909). 

B. & V. H. C— Sir T. V. S. Gooch, Bart., Benacre Hall, Wrentham, 
Suffolk, whole, Wild Bose, bora May 12, 1899, bred by T. Loader Brown ; 
8., Rattler (6030); d.. Moss Rose (vol. ix. p. 295); s. of d., Pilot (5698). 

V. H. O. — Marquis of Winchester, Amport, Andover, fawn, Iiady 
BeUe, bom April 12, 1899, bred by F. Billot, jun., St. Clements, Jersey ; 
8., Oyster 2nd ; d., Lodie 2nd ; s. of d., Lobel. 

H. O. — J. Brutton, brown, Mina 4th, bora April 22, 1899 ; s.. Golden 
Lad (5567); d., Mina 2nd ; s. of d., Jerome (1980):— A. Miller-Hallett, 
Goddington, Chelsfiild, Kent, broken, Aoom, bora Juno 1, 1899, bred by 
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Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Herts ; p., Oxford Duke (6314) ; d., Alicante 
(vol. vii. p. 175) ; 8. of d., Count Wolseley (3191) :— and R. P. Whkadon, 
Ilminster, fawn, Bosy 2nd, horn Mav 30, 1899; e., Silvio (60CO); d., 
Edith's Pet (235, vol. x.) ; s. of d.> Regular (1971). 

C. — Bishop of Ipswich, Bur«:h HoiiFe, Great Yarmouth, dark fawn, 
Texture, bom July 28, 1899, bred by L«dy de Kothschild, Aston ('linton, 
Bucks; 8., Pontorson's Lad ; d., Soucique ; s. ofd., Sir June: — and E. Smith, 
Newton Farm, Bromsgrove, broken. White Xtosebud, born July 2, 1899, 
bred by P. Ahi^r, Jersey ; s.. Golden Fern's Lad («23H) ; d.. Little White 
Rose (6413); s. of d., Fauvette Boy. 

Class 90. — Jersey Heifer^ calved in 1900. [16 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Lord Rothj-child, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, dark brown, 
Orleans' Queen, born February 15, 1900, bred by J. Joumeaux, Jersey ; 
«., Carnation's Crown (2747); d.. Maid of Orleans (6318). 

H. (£5.) — Mr.-*. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, grey and white, 
Maijorie, born March 1, 1900, bred by Mrs. Valpy, Grouville, Jersey; s., 
Manager (2655); d., Mary Gold (4188). 

HI. (£St) — Marquis of Wikchestkb, Amport, Andover, fawn, Dusky 
Jane, bom July 15, 1900, bred by W. Alexander, St. Mary's, Jersey ; s., 
Bessie's Knight ; d., Modele ; s. of d.. Baron of St. John 2nd. 

B. & V. H. C— Col. H. McCalmont, C.B., M.P., Cheveley Park, New- 
market, dark fawn, Adieu, born Apiil 13, 1900; s.. Chancellor; d., Fare- 
well 2nd ; s. of. d., Caligula. 

V. H. C— Earl Cadogan, Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, grey, 
Sunbeam, born March 15, 1900 ; s., Blucher ; d.. Golden Streak ; s. of d., 
Golden Fluke. 

H. C— Marquis of Winchester, fawn, Bed Xiilly, born April 2>t, 
1900, bred by Mr. Nicholas, Cabot, Jersey ; s., Badier's Ridk ; d., Badier's 
Maria. 

C. — Col. H. MoCalmont, C.B.,M.P., light fawn, Bravura, bom June 10, 
1900 ; 8., Bravado ; d., Wigton 6th ; s. of d.. Flora's Lad. 

Class 91. — Jersey Heifer, calved in 1901. [26 entries.] 

I. (£10.)-— A. Miller-Hallett, Goddington, Chelsfield, Kent, broken, 
Balance, bora June 4, 1901, bred by Lady de Rothschild, Aston Clintoii, 
Tring, Herts; s., Oxford Brigadier; d., Bess; s. of d.. Chieftain (5829). 

H. (£5.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring. Herts, broken, Glitter, 
bom June 1, 1901; s., Flying Fox (6859); d., Grouvillaise (7753); a. of 
<]., Rivage (5713). 

m. (£2.)--Col. H. McCalmont, C.B., M.P., Cheveley Park, Newmarket, 
dark fawn, Winifired, bom May 23, 1901 ; s., Chancellor ; d., Wigton 6th ; 
«. of d., Flora's Lad. 

B. & V. H. C— Earl Cadogan, Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, fawn, 
Iiady Disdain, born April 15, 1901; s.. Havering Pride; d., Lady Blucher; 
8. of d., Blucher. 

V. H. C. — C. W. Armitage, Woodlands, Norihaw, Potters' Bar, mul- 
berry slightly broken, Pilot's Iiegacy 12th, bom June 25, 1901; s.. 
Dancer's Bij-marck (6187); d., Pilot's Legacy 5th (voL x. p. 313) ; 8.ofd., 
Golden Lad (1242) :— and his fawn, Farineuse 4th, born August 2, 1901 ; 
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f5., SulUn's Pilot (70i2) ; d., Farincuse 3rd (vol. xii. p. 269) ; 8. of d., La 
riinsae Prince (1927): — J. Bruttox, 7, Princes Street, Yeovil, light brown, 
Oolden Sinpress, bom July 25, 1901, bred by 1{. J. Pope, Plumpton, 
Sussex; f»., Beresford Climax (6468); d., Beresford D'or; s. of d., Lord 
(.'harles Beresford : — Lord RoTHScniLD, broken, Iiegaoy, bom July 17, 
1901, bred by Lady de Rothschild, Aston Clinton, Tring; 8., Oxford 
Brigadier; d., Leaflet; s. of d., Pontorson's Lad (6364) :— and Marquis of 
Winchester, Amport, Andover, fawn, Iiady Botha, bora July 9, 1901, 
bred by Lady de Rothschild, Aston Clinton ; s., Red Rover ; d., Lady 
Kowena ; s. of d., Regent. 

BL C. — E. Smith, Newton Farm, Bromsojrove, brol^en, Maisonnette 
Stella, bom February 2 1, 1901 ; s., Hf ctor 2nd (2903, P.S.C.) ; d.. Bright Eyes 
oth ; 8. of d., Egyptian (6541) :— Lady Smyth, Ashton Court, Bristol, whoI«, 
Heartsease Ist, bom March 18, 1901, bred by the late Sir J. H. Greville- 
Smyth, Bart., Ashton Court, Bristol ; s., Oxford Beau (6665); d., Heartsease 
(vol. X. 262) ; s. of d., Wooloom^oloo (5447) : — and her whole, Nancy, born 
JnW 5, 1901, bred by Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim Palace, WiHxistock; 
55., Dewey (6522); d., Primrose ; s. of d., General Beresford (5554):— The 
Hun. Mrs. Tremayne, Sydenham, Lew Down, R.S.O., Devon, fawn, 
Begalia, bom January 30, 1901, bred by the late J. Tremayne, Heligan, 
8t. Austell, Comwall; s., Desmond (6521); d., Jewel (vol. vi. p. 295); 
s. of d., Lily's Prince (2607) :— and her grey, Egidia, bom May 6, 1901, 
bre<l by the late J. Tremayne, Heligan, St. Austell, Cornwall ; s., Desmond 
(6521); d., Medina (vol. xi. p. 119) ; s. of d., Hannibal (5584). 

C. — J. Brutton, fawn anl white, Brunon 6tli, born February 4, 1901, 
bred by T. Renouf, jun., SU Martin's, Jersey ; s., Tavillon's Hero (2865) ; 
d., Brunon 3rd (7146) ; — A. Gibbs, Tyntesfield, Bristol, whole, Iiady Jane, 
bom November 8, 1901 ; s., Black Prince (6137) : — and his whole, ICar- 
garlte, bom November 26, 1901 ; s., Bobs ; d., Marriette :^Earl op 
Mount Edgecumbe, Mount Edgecumbe, Plymouth, whole colour, Alex- 
andria, bom January 19, 1901, bred by the late J. Tremayne, Heligan, 
St. Austell, Cornwall; s., Desmond (6521); d., Young Queen; s. of d., 
Eminent (4831) ;— and Lord Rothschild, whole, Crystol Brook Tiny, 
bom April 22, 1901, bred by J. Carson, Crystal Brook Farm, Theydon Bois, 
Essex ; g., Sprin-i's Glory (6413) ; d., Jessamine 9th (vol. x. p. 266) ; s. of d.. 
Lord Chancellor (5624). 

Special Prize given by Sir James Blyth, Bart. — The Blythwood 
Challenge Silver Bowl, tceighing 25 ounces, for the Best Cow or 
Heifer, in-Milk, in any of the Jersey Classes, bred in Great Britain 
or Ireland, to he awarded by inspection (see Special Condition 61 
in Prize Schedule). 

I. — A. Miller-Hallett, Goddington, Clielsfield, Kent, broken, Carol, 
bora April 26, 1898, bred by Lady de Rothschild, Aston CI intin, Tring; 
5., Chiettain (5289) ; d., Harmony ; s. of d., Spot's Lad (4389). 

GJTEBNSEY. 

Class d2.— Guernsey Bull, calved in 1898 or 1890. [4 entries.] 

L (£10.) — W. A. Glykn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange, fawn 
and white, Bowland of Seaview, born June 20, 1899 ; s., Hoj)eful 7th 
(780); d., Malena des Isles 2nd (3097). 
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TL (£5.) — CoL E. St. Aubyn, Glvnn, Bodmin, fawn, Duke of Bliegs, 
born December, 1898, brecl by K. J. Winslow, Rue Pondseuse, St. Martiu's, 
Guernsey ; s., Kruger Ist (1130 P.S.) ; d., Winslow's Daisy (2097 P.S.). 

B. — ^Mrs. MoNTEFiORE, Worth P/irk, Crawley, fawn and white. Fair Boy 
of Calais (1373), born June 5, 1899, bred by T. Le Pordeon, Guernsey ; s^ 
Frances Masher 11 (1102 P.S., R.G.A.S.); d., Rose of the Barras 2nd (447^ 
R.G.A.8.). 

Class 93. — Ouernaey Bull, calved in 190G. [8 entries.] 

I. (£12.) — Lady Tichborne, Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hants, red an^^ 
white, Bival (1343, E.G.H.B.), bom April 5, bred by J. C. Forster, 
Clatford Mills, Andover, Hants; s., Kival of Mont Marche (1164, P.S., 
R.G.A.S.); d., Clatford Gentle (4746). 

n. (£6.) — ^Mre. MoNTRriOBE, Worth Park, Crawley, fawn and white, 
King Edward (1427, P.S.\ late Eeyham, bom June 10, bred by 
J. Le Page, Hill Farm, St. Andrew's, Guernsey; s., Francis Masher 2Dd 
(1102, P.S.); d., Zara (3471, P.S.) ; s. of d.. Masher 2nd (858, P.S.). 

TTT, (£2,)— Mrs. FowNBB, The Manor House, Weston Bampfylde, Spark- 
ford, Somerset, fawn and white. Freedom Sly, born February, bred by 
J. Simon, Guernsey ; s.. Sly of the Bordages ; d.. Princess Rhea. 

B. — Mrs. F0W17KB, fawn and white, Boland of the West, bom April 2, 
bred by J. Marte!, Guernsey ; s.. Royal of the Preel (1236) ; d., Tagela 
(2115). 

H. C— Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Burley Lodge, Ringwood, Hants, 
fawn, Iioyalist 2nd, born June 28 ; s., His Hig^iness (E.G.H.B., 1207) ; d.. 
Flounce 6th (E.G.H.B., 2667). 



Class 94.--Ouem8ey BuU, calved in 1901. [11 entries.] 

I. (£12.)-— W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, oran?e, 
fawn and white, Sunshine, bom March 25 ; s., Landsman (1120) ; d., Lady 
Sunbeam (3804). 

n. (£5.) — Mrs. MoNTEFiORK, Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex, fawn and 
white, Marshal, bora August 4 ; s.. Just in Time (1170, P.S., B.G.A.S.) ; 
d.. Lady Norman (5187). 

HL (£2.)— Lady Tichbobnb, Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hants, dark 
fawn. Merry Anton (1400), born May 2, bred by J. C. Forster, datford 
Mills, Andover, Hants; s., May Day (1132, E.G.H.B.); d., Antona 5th 
(2851, KG.H.B.). 

B.~Lady Tichbohne, dark fawn. May King (1395X bom May 9, bred 
by Sir H. D. Tichborne, Bart., Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hants; s., Itcher 
Jewel (1112); d.. May Rose (3648). 

H. C. — Mrs. R. C. Baikbbidge, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, 
yellow and white, Arthur, bom June 6; s., Matador (1022); d., Jane 
(4979, G.H.B.). 

C. — Mrs. R. C. Bainbridoe, orange, fawn and white, Boman Shni>eror, 
born January 3, bred by W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight 
s., Fro'ic 6 (899) ; d., Roma of Seagrove (4629). 
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Class 95. — Guernsey Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1899. [14 entrieH.] 

L (£12.) — ^Lady Tichboexe, llchborne Park, Alresford, Hants, red and 
white, Itohen Daisy of the Fre^l (5154), bora December 2, 1889, bred by 
R. A. Heriyel, High Street, AlJerney. 

n. (£5.) — E. A. Hahbbo, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, red, Hayes Bosle, 
bom December 15, 1895, bred by T. Andoire, Aldemey ; s., Jumbio; d., 
Flower. 

ILL (£2.) — E. A/Hambro, dark fawn and white. Express, born March 26, 
1S95, bre<i by — Robin, Elibots, 8t. Petered Port, Guernsey ; s., Rydale 4tk 
(865, P.S.) ; d.. Lively of the Frouillitts (1961, F.S.). 

K. — ^Mrs. R. C. Bainbbidge, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South Devon, pale 
red and white, Jane (3770, E.G.H.B.), bom June 1, 1895, bred by J. Torode, 
Grou, St. Saviour's, Guernsey ; s., Sauteur ; d., Janette. 

H. C. — Mrs. MoNTEFiOBB, Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex, fawn and white, 
Zara (3471, P.S., R.G.A.S.), bora February 3, 1893, bred by J. Le Page, Hill 
Farm, St. Andrew's, Guernsey ; s., Vladimir (655, P.S.) ; d., Fanny of the 
Dorit (1692, F.S.). 

C. — ^Ladt Tichbobne, fawn, Itohen Primrose find (5158), bom 
July 19, 1898, bred by T. M. Simon, Les Caches, St. Saviour's ; s., Hi«i 
Majesty (952, P.S., R.G. A.S.) ; d., Primrose of Offspring 2nd (2578, P.S., 
11.G.A.S.). 

Class 96. — Guernsey Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1899. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Lady Tichbobnb, Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hants, fawn 
and white, Itohen Primrose (5157), bora February 7, bred by Mrs. 
Le Messurier, Lages, St. Peter-in-the-Wood ; s., Francis Jewel 2nd: d., 

Polly. 

H. (£6.)— Mrs. PowNES, The Manor House, Weston Bampfylde, Spark- 
ford, Somerset, fawn and white, Claremont Buth 4th, bora May 3, bred 
by J. Bradbeer; s., Claremont Westward Ho (1091); d., Gulden Love 2nd 
(4069). 

m. (£2.) — Ladt Tichbobne, red and white, Itohen Claudia (5152), 
bora April 14, bred by J. W. Martel, Preel, Castel ; s., Orson (296, P.S.) ; 
d., Daisy of the Prdel (2083, F.S.). 

B. — ^Mrs. MoNTEFiOBE, Worth Park, Crawley, Sussex, fawn and whiter 
Lady Pashion ^521), bora September 1, bred by G. S. Motion, florlcv, 
Surrey ; s., AUa a Dale (850) ; d., Greenfield Fashion (3735). 

Glass 97. — Guernsey Heifer^ calved in 1900. [13 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— W. Maddick, South Wonford, Heavitree, yellow and white. 
Miss Evelyn, born February 1; s., Necklace 2nd (712, E.G.H.B.); d., 
Miss Evelyn (1395, E.G.H.B.); s. of d., The Earl. 

n. (£5.)— Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Burley Lodge, Ringwood, Hants, 
fawn and white, Bosemary 4th (E.G.H.B., 4974), bora June 8; s., His 
Hoyal Majesty (E.G.H.B., 1106) ; d., Rosemary 2nd (E.G.ti.B., 2304). 

UL (£2.)— Mrs. Fownbb, The Manor House, Weston Bampfylde, Spark- 
ford, Somerset, red and white, Prinoess Iiilly, bora January 18, bred by 
J. Elliott, Donit, St. Saviour's, Guerasey; s., Sly of the Bondages (1110); 
d., Princess of Lillyvale (4525). 

VOL. xm. — F. S. c ' 



xxxiv Prizes awarded to Kerry Cattle. 

B.— LADt TiCHBOBNJi, Tichbome Park, Alre$ford, Hautp, fewnand white. 
Hey Day (4832), bora March 12, brod by C. Barfoot, The Lake, Bishoj - 
stoke; a., Harold (997) ; d., Silver Bell (3925). 

H. C. — Col. H. W. Shakerlet, Burgate, Godalming, Surrey, fawn, 
Marie des Frevost, bora May 28 ; b., Captain Parry (971) ; d., Polly des 
PrevoBt (4246) ; g. of d.. His Majesty (952, P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

C. — ^Mrs. R. C. Bainbridof, Elfordleigh, Plympton, South DevoD, yellow 
and white, X&fordleigh Milkmaid, born November 28 ; s., Brixham Beau 
(866) ; d., Young Buttermaid of Yealrapton ^4329) ; b. of d.. Narcissus (561) : 
— and Major-Gen. G. M. Battyf, Frognai, Chelston, Torquay, fawn and 
white, Evelyn, Iwrn May 2, bred by — Maddick, Little Anste^y's Farm, 
S. Wonford, Heavitree, Exeter; s.. Necklace 3rd; d., Miss Evelyn. 

Class 98. — Guerruey Eeifer^ calved in 1901. [9 entries.] 

L (£10.)— Mrs. MoKTEFiORE, Worth Park, Crawley, fawn and white, 
Iia Fontaine find (5192), born May 15; s., Columlda (1185, P.S.); d.. 
La Fontaine (5121) (late 2nd, 6299, G.H.B.). 

n. (£6.)— -W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Seaview, Isle of Wight, orange, 
fawn and white, Florry 7th, born April 8; s., Landsman (1120); d., 
Frolly 6th (3368). 

HL (£2.)— E. a. Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, fawn and white, 
Hayee Nellie, born May 1; s.. Challenger (1189); d., Nellie of the 
Honquette. 

B. — Lady Tichborne, Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hant8, red and white, 
Itohen Daisy 8rd (5153), bora January 3rd, bred by Sir B. D. Tichborne, 
Bart,, Tichbome Park, Alresford, Hants ; s., May Day (1132) ; d., Baisy'^ 
Qem (3341). 

H. C— J. HuLTi, ITie Mount, Bartley, Totton, Hants, red with white 
markings. Mount Iianrie (5248, E.G.C.S.H.B.), bom June 5 ; s , Muffin- 
Man (1234, E.G.C.8.H.B.) ; d., Langlete (3432, E.G.C.S.H.B.) ; s. of d., 
Signalman (585, E.G.H.B.). 

KSBB7. 

Class 99.— Kerry BuU, calved in 1899, 1900, or 1901. [6 entries.] 

^ "L (£7) and Champion.* — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm, Babraham^ 
Cambs, black, Iia Manoha Tim (Lord Haddon), bum Febraary 16, 1901, 
bred by C. B. Marlay, Belvedere House, Mullingar ; s., Finn MacCumhaul 
(445) ; d., Grenagh Annis 2nd. 

II. (£5.) — J. Thorley, Ringdale, Faringdon, Berks, black, Nap, born 
April 23, 1901, bred bv H. L. Tottenham, Castle Blayney; s., Finn 
MacCumhaul ; d., Aicme Whitehom; s. of d., Aicme Bell. 

in. (£2.)— W. ViCABT, The Knoll, Newton Abbot, Devon, black, 
Aller Aiome Bex, bom October 22, 1900 ; s., Stonelands Kidmore Kin? 
(398, K.H.B.) ; d., Topsey ; s. of d., Aicme Bex (237, K.H.B.). 

TL, & H. C. — C. J. Cory, J.P., Llantamam Abbey, Monmouthshire, 
black, Iilantamam Ijanoelot, bom June 22, 1901 ; s., Waterville Knight 

* Given by B. de Bertodano, Esq., for the Best Animal in Clara 99, 100 or 
101 —The Bertodano Challenge Cup, value 25 guineas. The Cup to beoome the 
property of an Exhibitor winning it three years in succession. 



Prizes awarded to Dexter Kerry Cattle, xxxv 

(R.D.S., 3fi8); d., Abbeyleix Nora 5th (R.D.S., 2336); 8. of d., King Conn 
(R.D.S., 296). 

Class 100. — Kerry Cow or Heifer^ in-Milkj calved in or before 1899. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£7) and B. for Champion.* — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm, 
Babraham, Cambridge, Iia Manoha Vesta, bom 1894. 

n. (£5.)— W. ViCABT, The Knoll, Newton Abbot, Devon, Maid of 
Kndaare (K.H.B, 2326), bom May 20, 1895. bred by Lord Clonmell, 
Bishop's Court, Kildare, Ireland ; 8., Aicme Rex (237, K.H.B.) ; d., Kathleen 
(1549, K.H.B.); 8. of d., Channon (103). 

ITT. (£2.) — C. J. CoBT, J.P., Llantamam Abbey, Monmouthshire, 
La ICanoha Flayflil, bora April 8, 1899, bred by Robertson and Sons, 
Church Farm, Babraham, Cambridge. 

B. ft H. C. — RoBEBTsoN AND SoNS, Iia Manoha Sweet Kiss, 
lK)m 1897. 

H. O. — J. Thoblet, Ringdale, Faringdon, Berks, Iia Kancha Oipsy 
Queen, bom March, 1898. 

C— C. J. CoBY, J.P., Prudence (R.D.S., vol. vi. p. 12 ; E.S.H.B., 224, 
vol. i,), born May 15, 1897, bred by Viscount de Vesci, Abbeyleix ; s., 
Scarriff (R.D.S.H.B., 310); d., Prince 3rd (R.D.S.H.B., 1260); s. of d., Goro 
Admiial (R.D.S.H.B., 140). 

Class lOl.—Kerry Eeifer, calved in 1900 or 1901. [6 entries.] 

L (£7.)— J. Thoblet, Ringdale, Faringdon, Berks, Iia Manoha 
Springtime, bora May, 1900. 

IL (£6.) — HoBEBTsoN AND SoNS, Church Farm, Babraham, Cambridge, 
La Manoha Pearl, born 1900. 

HL (£2.) — C. J. CoBY, J.P., Llantamam Abbey, Monmouthshire, Llan- 
tamam Lill, born April 2, 1901 ; s., Waterville Knight (R.D.S.H.B., 368), 
(K.S.H.B., 63); d., Prudence (K.D.S.H.B., 2338, vol vi. p. 12, E.S.H.B., 
224, vol. i.); 8. of d., Scarrif (R.D.S.H.B., 310). 

R. ft H. C— C. J. CoBY, J.P., La Manoha Amy (E.S.H.B., 192), 
horn April, 1900. 

a— C. J. CoBY, J.P., La Manoha OUve (E.S.H.B., 189), bora March, 
1900. 

DEXTER KEBB7. 

Class 102.— JBuZ/, calved in 1899, 1900, or 1901. [7 entries.] 

L (£7) and Champion.t— The Duchess of Devonshibe, Compton Place, 
Eastbourne, black, Compton Darky, bora 1899. 



* Given by B. de Bertodano, Esq., fur the Best Animal in Class 99, 100, or 
lOl^The Bertodano Challenge Cup, value 25 guioeaa. The Cup to become the 
property of an Exhibitor wiaoing it three years in succession. 

t Given by B. dt) Bertodano, E^., for the Best Animal in Class 102, 103, or 
104— The Bertodano Challenge Cup, value 25 guineas. The Cup to become the 
property of an Exhibitor winning it three years in succession. 

c 2 



XXX vi Prizes awarded to Dexter Kerry Cattle. 

XL (£6.) — G. Habgood, Harley Lcxige, Wimbome, Dorset, black, De Wet, 
born October 3, 1899, bred bv the late W. H. S. Hogg, Oakleigb, Pembury, 
Tunbridge Wells; s., Othello 2nd (108, vol. iii. p. 47, R.D.S.); d., Lady 
Biid (2921, R.D.S., vol. iv. p. 36). 

m. (£2.) — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm', Babraham, Cambridge, 
black, Iia Manoha Boss, bom 1900. ^ 

B. & H. C.--The DncHESS of Devonshire, red, Compton Dandy, 

bom 1900. 

H. C. — B. DE Bertodano, C')wbridge House, Malmesbury, Wilts, black, 
Cowbridge Jook, bora April 11, 1901 ; s.. La Mancha Still (79, E. D. «fc 
K.H.B.); d., Upminster Dainty Dish (246, E.D. & K.H.B.):-and W. J. 
Fletcher, The Chantry, Wimborne, Dorset, black, Chantry Bob (172, 
E.H.B.), born Mnrch 12, 1901, bred by — Woodiwiss, Upminster, Es-iex ; 
s.. Red Marley (91) ; d., Up Black Rose (396) ; s. of d., La Mancha Tom 
Thumb (81). 

Class 103. — Dexter Kerry Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calved in or before 
1899. [9 entries.] 

I. (£7) and R. for Champion.* — The Duchess of Devonj^hire, Cumptou 
Place, Eastbourne, black, Compton Dot, bom 1897. 

IL (£5.) — B. de Bertodano, Cowbridge House, Malmesbury, Wilts, 
black, Upminster Waif, born 1897. 

III. (£2.) — B. DE Bertodano, black, Cowbridge "Love I»08t, b^'rn 
March, 1897. 

B. & H. C. — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm, Babraham, Cambridge, 
black, La Manoha Violet (Aicine Cuffe), born 1899. 

H. C—The DacHEss of Devonshire, red, Upminster Bed GOdnv 
born 1898 :— and W. Stall ard, Sunny Lodge, Malvern Linir, black, 
ICalvem Bigpiorina, born January 26, 1896 ; s., Honey bourne (135) ; d., 
Malvern Sigiiora (980); s. of d., No. 46, Ballyornane Herd (112). 

C. — W. J. Fletcher, The Chantry, Wimbome, Dorset, black, Chantry 
Belle, born December 10, 1897; p.. Chantry Dick (265, J.H.B); d., Chantrv 
Jane (831, Irish H.B.) ; s. of d.. Prop (219). 

Class 104.— Deafer Kerry Heifer, calved in 1900 or 1901. 
[8 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— The Duchess of Devonshire, Compton Place, Eastbourne, 
black, Compton Dumpling, born 1900. 

IL (£5.) — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm, Babraham, Cambridgf^, 
black, Iia Kanoha Jess, born, 1900. 

IIL (£2.) — H. M. GiBBS, Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, near Bristol, 
black, Barrow Nest Egg, born March 4, 1900, bred by — Robertson, 
Babriham, C<trabri«lge. 

B. & H. C. — The Duchess of Devonshire, black, Compton Dimple, 

bom 1901. 

• Given by B. de Bertodano, Esq., for the Best Animal in Class 102, 103. or 
104— The Bertodnno Challenge Cup, value 25 guineas. The Cnp to becime the 
property of an Exhibitor winning it three years in succession. 



Frizes awarded to Dairy Cattle, xxxvii 

H. C. — B. DE Bebtodako, CowbrUge House, Malmcsbury, Wilts, red, 
Iia Manoha Gem, born 1900: — and Robertson and Sons, black, La 
Manoha Ooody Two Shoes, born 1900. 

O. — H. M. Gibes, black, Barrow Daisy, born April, 1901:— and 
W. Stall ABD, Sunny Lodge, Malvern Link, black, Malvern Style, bom 
September 4, 1900; s., Malvern Satrap; d., Malvern Smart (983); s. of d., 
Honeybome (135). 

DAIRY. 

Class 105. — Cow^ xn-Milk^ of any breed or eros8, under 900 lbs. live 
weight yielding the largest quantity of miUc^ of normal character^ 
containing t on the average of the two eompetilive milkings, 12 
jf)€r cent, of total solids, of which not less than 3*25 per cent, shall 
be fat, the j.eriod of lactation being taken into consideration. 

I. (£10.) — Dr. H. Watney, Buckhold, Panj;bourne, fawn Jersey, 
Marryatts Iiass, bom November 5, 1893, bred by P. J. Brte, Grouville, 
Jersey ; s., Villo (4437) ; d.. La Lentes Marionettes II. 

II. (£3.)— G. W. HoRBWEix, North Hill Dairy, Plymouth, yellow and 
\i'hite Guernsey, White Books. 

m. (£2.)~Sir T. V. S. Gooch, Bart., Benacre Hall, Wrenthara, Suffolk,, 
wliole. Wild Bose, born May 12, lb 99, Hred by T. Loader Brown; s.» 
Rattler (6030); d.. Moss Rose (vol. ix. p. 295); s. of d., Pilot (5698). 

Class 106. — Cbto, in-Milk, of any breed or cross, 900 lbs, live weight 
or over, yielding the largest quantity of milk, of normal character, 
containing, on the average of the two competitice milkings, 12 
per cent, of total solids, of which not less than 3*25 per cent, shall 
be fat, the period of lactation being taken into consideration, 

I. (£10.)— J. Evens, Burton, near Lincoln, Lincoln red Shorthorn, 
Burton Buby Spot, born September 10, 1896; p.. Professor (200); d., 
UedE.; s. of d.. Hag (134). 

n. (£8.)— H. Ci;sDY, 54, Wilton Street, Stoke, Devonix)rt, red South 
Devon, Favoorite. 

m. (£2.) — Dr. H. Watnbt, Buckbold, Pangboume, grey Jersey, Bed 
Maple, bom July 14, 1896; s.. Savoy (5720); d.. Golden Maiile. 

Class 107. — South Devon Cow, in-Milk, yielding the largest quantity 
of mUk of normal character, containing, on the average of the two 
competitive milkings, 12 per cent, of total solids, of which not less 
than 3*25 per cent, shall be fat, the period of lactation being taken 
into consideration, 

(The Prizes in Classes 107 and 108 were offered by the Ear] of Mount Edgcumbe, 
and Exhibits most have been the property of a bond fide tenant farmer, 
residing in Devon or Cornwall.) 

I. (£10.)— R. Cdxdy and Sons, The Royal Dairy, Devonport, Dairy 
Maid. 

Class 108. — Cow, in-Milk, of any breed or cross, except South Devon, 
yielding the largest quantity of rnVk of normal character, con- 
taining, on the average of the two competitive milkings, 12 
per cent, of total solids, of which not less than 525 per cent, shall 
be fat, the period of lactation being taken into consideration.^ £,10. 
[No Entry.] 



xxxviii Prizes awarded for BtUtei' Test. 

BT7TTEB TEST. 

(The Prizes in Glasses 109 and 110 were fdven by the English Jersey Cattle 
Society, and Entries in them were subject tu any conditions issaed by 
that Society previous to the Tests.) 

ClajSS 109. — Ow, of any breed or cross^ under 900 Jbs. live weighty 
obtaining the greatest nuwher of points by the practical test of the 
Separator and Churns judged by the scale of points adopted by ike 
English Jersey Cattle Society. 

L (£10) and Silver Medal.*— Dr. H. Watkkt, Buckhold, Pangbonme, 
fawn Jersey, MarryattB Imbb, bom November 5, 1893, bred by P. J. Bree, 
Grouviile, Jersey ; s., Yillo (4437) ; d., La Lentes Marionettes II. 

n. (£8) and Bronze Medal.*— Sir T. V. S. Gooch, Bart., Benacre Hall, 
Wrentham, Suffolk, whole, Wild Rose, born May 12, 1899, bred by 
T. Loader Brown; s., Rattler (6030); d., Moss Rose (vol. ix. p. 290); s, of 
d.. Pilot (5698). 

IIL (£2.) — E. Smith, Newton Fnrm, Bromsgrove, fawn Jersey, Keat- 
ness (8733, F.S.C.), born March 24, 1898, bred by J. Nicolle, Jersey. 

Certifloate of Merit.— Mrs. R. L. Bbown, Hallfield, Chard, fawn, 
Bemember, bom July 30, 1897, bred by L. Lelucu, Grouviile, Jersey; s., 
Cdumais Lad (2257); d., Miranda (6363):--and Dr. H. Watnet, fawn 
Jersey, Manyatts Iiassie, bom February 2, 1898 ; s.. Squire Jack ; d., 
Marryatts Lass. 

Class 110. — Cow^ of any breed or cross, 900 lbs. live weight and over, 
obtaining ihe greatest number of points by the practical test of the 
Separator and Chum, judged by the scale of points adopted by 
the English Jersey Cattle Society, 

I. (£10) Gold Medal and Special (£1).*— Dr. H. Watxky, Buckhold, 
Panglx)urne, grey Jersey, Rod Maple, burn July 14, 1896; s., Savoy 
(5720) ; d., Golden Maple. 

IL (£8.) — J. Evens, Burton, near Lincoln, Lincoln red Shorthorn, 
Burton Buby Spot, bom September 10, 189G; s. Professor (200); d., 
Hed E. ; s. of d., Hag (134). 

Class 111. — English-bred Cow or Heifer, entered in the English 
Ouemsey Cattle Society's Herd Book, or eligible for entry 
therein, obtaining Ae greatest number of points by the practical 
Test of Hie Chum, the points to be reckoned on the weight of 
Butter and an allowance for lactation to be made under the scale 
settled by the English Ouemsey Society. [7 eutrit38.] 

(The Prizes in Class 111 were given by the English Guernsey Guttle Society.) 

I. (Silver Cuj)).— E. A. Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, red, 
Hayes Bosie, born Dicember 15, 1895, bred by T. Andoire, Alderney; s., 
Jumbro ; d., Flower. 

* Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals were given for the three Jersey Cows, 
entertd or eligible for entry in the English Jersey Herd Book, obtaining the 
greatest number of points in the test 

t Spec>al Prize eiven for the Best quality of Butter prodaoed by any Jersey 
Cow awarded a Medal, Prize, or Ceititicate of Merit in Class 109 or 110. 



Prizes awarded to Cotswold & Devon Long- Wodled Sheep, xxxix 

n. (Silver Medal and £1.)— Mrs. Fowkks, The Manor House, Weston 
Banapfylde, SpArkford, Somerset, lemon fawn, Princess Bhea, bom 
December 26, 1895, bred by — Davey, St. Peter's Port, Guernsey; s., 
Alexander the Great (706) ; d., Rhea V. (1996). 

HI, (Bronze Medal and £1.)* — E. A. Hambbo, dark fawn and \ihite, 
Sxpresa, bom March 26, 1895, bred by — Robin, Elibots, St. Peter's 
Port, Guernsey; s., Rydale 4th (865, P.S.); d.. Lively of the FrouiUitts 
(1961, F.S.). 



SHEEP. 



COTSWOIiD. 

Class 112,— ShearliiUf Bam. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— W. HouLTON, BroadBeld Farm, Northleach, R.S.O., bom 
February, 1901. 

H. (£5.)— K. Swan WICK, The Royal Agricultural College Farm, 
Cirencester. 

K. — ^W. HouLTON, born Febmary, 1901. 

; H. C. — R. SwAXwicK. 

Class 113. — Fair of Cotswold Bam Lamhs^ dropped in 1902. 
[1 entry.] 

I. (£10.) — R. SwAXWicK, The Royal Agricultural College Farm, 
Cirencester. 

Class 114. — Pen of Three Cottwold Shearling Ewes, [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— W. HouLTON, Broadfield Farm, Northleach, R.S.O., bom 
February, ISOl. 

B. — R. HouLToy, born Febraary, 1901. 

DEVON LONG-WOOLIaED. 

Class 115. — Devon Long-Woolled Shearling Earn. [9 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— F. White, Torweston, Williton, born February, 1901. 

XL (£6.) — H. E. Thorxk, Curdon, Williton, Somerset, Premier, bom 
Febmary, 1901. 

m. (£2.)— H. E. Thobne, Squire Fred let* bora March 1, 1901. 

K.— F. WiiiTK, bora February, 1901. 

V. H. C— F. White, bom February, 1901. 

C— H. E. Thorne, Cardiff Advocate, bom Febraary 26, 1901. 



* Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals were given for the three Jersey CowS, 
entered or eligible for entry in the English Jersey Herd Book, obtaining the 
greatest number of points in the te&t. 



xl Frizes awarded to South Devon Sheep. 

Class 116.— Pair of Devon Long-Woolled Bam Lambs^ dropped i% 
1902. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — Frederick White, TorwentoD, Williton, born January. 

II. (£5.)— Frederick White, bom February. 
m. (£2.) — Frederick Wbitb, born February. 

B. — W. Bbekt, Clampit, Callington, born February. 

H. C. — T. HiTT, Langford Court, Cullonipton, born January 21 and 31. 

C. — W. Brent, born February. 

Class 11 7. — Pen of Three Devon Lang-Woolled Shearling Ewes. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— F. White, Torweaton, Williton, born February, 1901. 
n. (£5.)— F. White, born February, 1901. 
B.— F. White, bom February, 1901. 



SOUTH DEVON. 

Class 118. — South Devon Shearling Bam. [10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — H. Fairweatheb, Malaton, Shorford, Kingsbridge, boro 
February, 1901. 

II. (£6.)— W. F. SoBEY, Trenant, Menheniot, bom February 22, 1901. 

TIT. (£2.) — J. S. Hallett, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth, born February, 
1901. 

K. — J. S. Hallett, bom February, 1901. 

H. C— J. S. Hallett, bom Febmary, 19C1. 

C.—W. F. SoBEY, born February 22, 1901. 

Class 119. — Pair of South Devon Bam Lamhs^ dropped in 1902. 
[6 entries.] 

I, (£10.) — J. S. Hallett, Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth, bom February. 
H. (£6.) — J. S. Hallett, born Febmary. 

IIL (£2.)— W. F. SoBEY, Trenant, Menl:eniot, bom Febmary 23. 
B. — J. S. Hallett, born Febmary. 

Class 120. — Pen of Three South Devon Shearling Ewes. [5 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — H. Fairweather, Malston, Sherford, Kingsbridge, born 
February, 1901. 

H. (£6.) — H. Fairweather, bom February, 1901. 

B. — T. S. Walters, Coleridge, Chillingtor, Kingsbridge, bora Februan', 
1901. 



Pi^izes awarded to Southdoum and Hampshire Down Sheep, xli 

SOUTHDOWW. 

Class l2L—8ouAdown Shearling Bam. [9 entries] 

I. (£10) aud Sperial.*— C. Adeanb, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, born 
about February 1, 1901. 

H. (£6.)— C. Adeane, born about February 1, 1901. 

m. (£2.)— Col. A. F. Walter, Bearwood, Wokingbam, born February, 
1901. 

B. — E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Sbalford, near Gruildford, born 
February 14, 1901. 

O. — Col. H. McCalhont, C.B., M.P., Cbevcley Park, Newmarket, born 
February 10, 1901 :— and Col. A. F. Walter, born February, 1901. 

Class 122. — Pair of Southdown Bam Lambs^ dropped in 1902. 
[6 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— Col. H. McCai.mont, C.B., M.P., Cheveley Park, Newmarkef, 
bom February 6. 

H. (£6.) — C. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, bom about 
February 1. 

m. (£2.)— Col. H. McCalmokt, C.B., M.P., bom February 5. 

B.— Col. A. F. Walter, Bearwood, Wokingham, bom February 3 
and 4. 

C. — E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalford, Surrey, born about February 
14. 

Glass 123.-'Pmi of Three Southdown Shearling Ewes. 
[4 entries.] 

I. (£10) and SpeciaLf— Col. H. McCalmost, C.B., M.P., Cheveley Park, 
Xcwmarket, bom February 1, 1901. 

H. (£5.) — J. CoLXAK, Oatton Park, Surrey, born February, 1901. 

B. — Col. A. F. Walter, Bearwood, Wokingham, bom February, 1901. 

C. — ^E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalford, Surrey, bom Febmary 14^ 
1901. 

HAMPSHIRE DOWK. 

Class 124. — HampelUre Down Shearling Bam. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — C. Coles, Manor House, Winterboume Stoke, Salisbury, born 
January 20, 1901. 

H. (£5.)— J. Floweb, Chilmark, Salisbury, aged 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

m. (£2.)— J. Floweb, aged 1 y., 4 m., 1 w. 

H. C.--J. Joyce, Milvertou, Somerset, born February, 1901. 



^ Qiven by the Southdown Shef p Society, under CondiliouB No. 65, stated 
in Prize Schedule, a Silver Medal for the Best Bam or Bam Lamb in Class 121 
or 122. 

t Oiren by the Southdown Sheep Society, under Conditions No. 65, stated 



by th 
luduie, 



in Prise Schedule, a Bilver Medal for the Best Pen of Ewes in Class 123. 



xlii Prizes awarded to Shropshire Sheep, 

C. — ^LoBD Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, bom about January 10, 
1901. 

Glass 125. — Pair of Hampshire Down Bam Lamhs^ dropped in 1902. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— J. Flowee, Chilmark, Snlisbury. 

n. (£5.)— C. Coles, Manor House, Winterboume Stoke, Salisbury, born 
January 20. 

HL (£2.)— J. Flower. 

H. C. — J. Joyce, Milverton, Somerset, born January 25: — and Lord 
Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, born about January 10. 

C. — Lord Rothschild, born about January 10. 

Class 126.— Pen of Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes. 
[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury, aged 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 
IL (£5.) — J. Flower, aged 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

SHBOPSHULB. 
Class 127. --SJiropshire Shearling Bam. [12 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — R. P. Cooper, Shenstone Court, and Ashlyns, Berkhampstead, 
born March 15, 1901. 

IL (£6.)— W. F. Ikqe, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, born February or 
March, 1901. 

HL (£2.)— R. P. Cooper, born March 15, 1901. 

R. — E. Nock, Sutton Maddock, Shifnal, Salop, born the 3rd wet'k of 
February, 1901. 

H. C. — T. Fexn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, born about March 15, 
190O :--and W. F. Inge, born February or March, 1901. 

C— T. Femk, bom about March 15, 1900 :— and E. I^^OCK, bom the 3rd 
week of February, 1901. 

Class 128. — Pair of Shropshire Bam Lanibs, dropped in 1902. 
[4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — R. P. Cooper, Shenstone Court and Ashlyns, Berkhampstead, 
bora about the middle of February. 

H. (£5.)— E. Nock, Sutton Maddock, Shifnal, Salop, l)orn 2nd week in 
Pebmary. 

Class 129.— Pen of Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. [6 entries.] 

L (£10.)— W. F. Ikge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, bom February or 
March, 1901. 

IL (£6.) — B. P. Cooper, Shenston Court and Ashlyns, Berkhampetead, 
born about the middle of March, 1901. 

III. (£2.) — T. Fe>:n, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, born about March 15, 
1901. 
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B.— E. Nock, Sutton Maddock, Shifnal, Salop, born 2nd week of 
February, 1901. 

H. C— R. P. Cooper, bom about the middle of March, 1901. 

OXFOBD DOWN. 

Glass 130. — Oxford Down Shearling Bam, [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. T. HoBBS, Maisey Hampton, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

XL (£6.) — R. W. HoBBs, Eelmscott, Lechlade, bom about January 24, 
1901. 

m. (£2.) — A. Brassey, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, bora 
January 3 or 4, 1901. 

B. ^ V. H. C— J. T. HoBBS. 

Class 131.— Pair of Oxford Down Bam Lambs, dropped in 1902. 
[7 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— A. Bbasset, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, bom 
January 5. 

H. (£5.) — J. T. HoBBs, Maisey Hampton, Fairford, Gloucestershire, born 
January. 

III. (£2.) — R. W. HoBBS, Eelmscott, Lechlade, bom abont January 24. 

B. ^ V. H. C. — J. T. IIoBBS, born January. 

H. C. — ^W. A. Treweere, Ryne Hill, Chipping Norton, bom January 21. 

Class 132. — Pen of Hiree Oxford Down Shearling Ewea, [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — A. Bbasset, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, born 
January 3 and 4, 1901. 

H. (£6.) — J. T. HoBBS, Maisey Hampton, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

TTT. (£SL) — R. W. HoBBS, Kelmscott, Lechlade, born about January 24, 
1901. 

B. & V. H. C— W. A. Tbeweeke, Ryne Hill, Chipping Norton, bom 
about end of February, 1901. 

EXMOOR. 

Class 133. — Exmoor Sliearling Bam, [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — C. N. Skixneb, Hawkhurst, Bridgwater, bom March 25, 
1901, 

n. (£5.)— C. N. Skinneb, bom April 2, 1901. 
B.— 0. N. Skinkkr, bom March 28, 1901. 

Class 134. — Pair of Exmoor Bam Lambs, dropped in 1902. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — C. N. Skinner, Hawkhurst, Bridgwater, born March 30. 
n. (£5.)— C. N. Skikkeb, bom March 27. 
B. — C. N. Skinneb, bora April 3. 
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Class 135. — Pen of Three Exmoor Shearling Ewes. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— C. N. Skinner, Hawkhuist, Bridgwater, bom March 25, 
1901. 

II. (£6.) — J. HowABD, Chittlehampton, Umberleigh, R.S.O. 
B.— C. N. Skinneb, born March 25, 1901. 

H. C— C. N. Skixker, born April 2, 1901. 



DABTMOOB. 

Class 136. — Dartmoor Shearling Bam» [8 entries.] 

I. (£10) and Special (£6 &.).♦— E. P. Northey, Higher Bowdcn, 
Okehampton, bom March, 1901, 

XL (£6.>— E. P. Northey, bom March, 1901. 

m, (£2.) — J. R. T. EiKQSw^L, J.P., Great Aish, South Brent, boro 
about March 1, 1901. 

B. — ^E. P. Northey, bora March, 1901. 

Class 137. — Pair of Dartmoor Bam Lambs, dropped in 1902. 
[7 entries.] 

I. (£10.>—J. R. T. KiSGWELLjJ.P., Great Aish, South Brent, bom about 
February 21. 

IL (£6.)— J. R. T. EiKOWELL, J.P., bom about Febroary 1. 

IIL (£2.)— W. RowBE, Town Mills, Okehampton, bora February 16. 

B.— J. R. T. KiNQWELL, J.P., born March 9 and 14. 

Class 138. — Pen of Three Dartmoor Shearling Ewes, [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— J. R. T. EiNGWELL, J.P., Great Aish, South Brent, bora about 
March 14, 1901. 

n. (£6.)— W. RowsE, Town Mills, Oxehampton, bom February, 1901. 
m. (£2.)— J. R. T. EiKGWELL, J.P., bora about March 1, 1901. 
B. — Ward and Cuowen, Bumville, Tavistock, bom March 15, 1901. 

SOMBK&ET AND DOBSET HOBNIBD. 

Class 139. — Somerset and Dorset Homed Shearling Bam. 
[2 entries.] 

I. (£6.)— F. J. Merson, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater, bcrn 
December, 1900. 

B. — W. J. CuLVEBWELL, DurWgh Farm, Bridgwater, born December 20, 
1900, bred by E. T. Culverwcll, Durleigh, Bridgwater. 

* Given by R. Bayly, Esq., for the Best Ram or Pen of Ewes in Classes VM* 
to 138. 
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Glass 140. — Pair of Somerset and Dorset Homed Bam Larvbs^ 
dropped after November let, 1901. [3 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorcbe&ter, Flower's No. 91 
and 92, born December 10, 1901. 

XL (£3.)— W. R. Flower, Flower's No. 93 and 94, bom December 

10, 1901. 

R. — F. J. Merson, Farringdon, Nortb Petherton, Bridgwater, bom 1st 
week in December, 1901. 

Class 141. — Pen of Three Somerset and Dorset Homed Shearling Ewes. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorcbester, bom December 12, 
1900. 

H. (£3.) — ^F. J. Merson, Farrinji;don, North Petherton, Bridgwater, bom 
December, 1900. 

R.— W. R. Flower, bom December 12, 1900. 

H. O. — W. J. Culverwell, Darleigh Farm, Bridgwater, bom December 
20, 1900, bred by E. T. Cidverwell. 

Class 142. — Pen of Three Sonnerset and Dorset Horned Ewe Lambs. 

[4 entries.] 

(The Prizes Id Class 142 were given by W. R. Flower, Esq.) 

I. (£10.)— W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, bom December 10, 
1901. 

XL (£3.)— W. R. Flower, bom December 10, 1901. 

R. — F. J. Merson, Farringdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater, bom 
December, 1901. 



PIGS, 



Class U3.— Berkshire Boar, farrowed in 1899, 1900, or 1901. 
[6 entries.] 

L (£7) and B. for Special.* — R. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, 
Bucks, Danesfield Warrior, born January 9, 1901 ; s., Manor Favourite 
(7831); d.. Poetess 1st (6319); s. of d., Teuful (5420). 

n. (£3.)— R. W. Hudson, Danesfield Commons, bom June 5, 1900, 
bred by J. A. Fricker, Burton, Mere, Wilts; 8., Faithful Commons (6640); 
li., Bright 12th (6872) ; s. of d., Highmere (4750). 

* Given by the British Berkshire Society for the Best Pig in the Berkshire 
Classes entered in, or eligible for, the Herd Book. 
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m. (£2.) — The Earl of Carkabvon, Highclere Crtstle, Newbury, 
Hall Mark O. (7900), born March 1, 1900, bred by E. Hayter, Whit- 
church, Hants; 8., Pastmaster (7108); d., Chic (7115); s. of d., Stratton 
Teddy (5860). 

B. & H. C— J. Lawrekce, Stall Pitts's Farm, Shrivenham, Uan- 
gibby Sultan (7538), born January 2, 1899; s.. Loyal Berks (6391); d.. 
Lone Star (6392) ; s. of d., Lucky Star (5888). 

H. C— J. A. Frigksr, Burton, Mere, Wilts, born January 2, 1901 ; s., 
Faithful Commons ; d., Bright 13th ; s. of d., First Catch F. 

Class 144. — Pair of Berkshire Boars^ farrowed in 1902. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — R. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, born January 2 ; 
B., Danesfield Loyal ; d., Danesfield Mill (7316) ; a. of d., Highclere Hay- 
maker (6276). 

H. (£2.) — J. A. Frickeb, Burton, Merc,' Wilts, bom January 1. 

B. & H. C. — A. HiscooK, jun.. Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, bom 
January 5 ; s., First Eank F. (7422) ; d., Manor First Choice 12th (H., 
7710). 

H. C. — ^The Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury, bom 
January 24 ; s., Handy Man (vol. xviii.) ; d., Highclere 62nd (vol. xviii.) ; 
8. of d., Drogheda (6923). 

Class 145. — Berkshire Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1902. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£7) and Special (£6).*— Hon. Claud B. Fortman, Childe-(Mteford, 
Blandford, Dorset, Ethel (7105), bom March 2, 1898, bred by N. Benja- 
field, Short's Green Farm, Motcombe, Dorset; s., Letcombe Lord (5423); d., 
Maudie (6059) ; s. of d., Marmaduke (4059). 

IL (£8.) — ^B. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, Danesfield 
MiBtrsBS (7837), bom September 13, 1900 ; s., Drogheda (6923) ; d., Danes- 
field Huntress (7313); s. of d., Dagwell (7118). 

m. (£2.)— J. A. Fbioker, Burton, Mere, Wilts, Flawless Form F., 
born November 19, 1900 ; s., Faithful Commons ; d., Square Form F. 

B. & H. C. — A. HiscocK, jun.. Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, 
Manor Molly, bom March 3, 1902 ; s., First Rank F. (7422) ; d., Manor 
Choicest (8037). 

C—R. W. Hudson, Damesfleld Huntress (7313), bom January 8, 
1899, bred by E. Hay ter, Whitchurch ; d., Huntress (7306) ; s. of d., Sir 
Visto (6789) :— and E. J. Morant, Dilton, Boldre, Lymington, Hants, Lady 
8omer8et» bom December 30, 1899; s.. Ace of Trumps; d.. Lady Somerset; 
s. of d., Letcombe, ex Wincanton. 

Class 146. — Pair of Berkshire Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1902. 

[5 entries.] 

L (£6.) — ^B. W. Hudson, Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks, bom January 6; 
8., Danesfield Loyal; d., Danesfield Vain Maid (7308); s. of d., Swansea 
(3761). 

• Given by the British Berkshire Society for the Best Pig in the Berkshire 
Classes entered in, or eligible for, the Herd Book. 
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H. (£8.)— A. H18COCK, jun., Manor Farm, Motcorobe, Dorset, bom 
January 6 ; s., First liank F. (5422); d., First Choice 12ih H. (7710). 

B. ^ H. C. — J. A. Fbickkr, Barton, Mere, Wilts, bom January 1. 

H. O. — ^The Earl of Carnarvon, Higbclere Castle, Newbury, bom 
January 10 ; s.. Handy Man (8190) ; d., Favourite Rosebud (7929) ; s. of d., 
Letcombe Lord (5423). 

IiABQE BIiACK. 

(£20 of the amount giyen in Prizes in Classes 147 to 150 was contributed 
bj the Large Black Pig Society.) 

Class 141.-' Large Black Boar, farrowed in 1899, 1900, or 1901. 
[6 entries.] 

L (£7.)— James Fratne, Piper's Pool, Egloskerry, R.S.O., Lord 
Boberts 2nd (563, vol. iv.), born April 27, 1901, bred by E. Smith, 
Launceston ; s.. Lord Boberts 1st (223, vol. ii.) ; d., Nancy 1st (352, vol. i.) ; 
8. of d., Big Ben Ist (27, vol. i.). 

IL (£8.) — John Fratn, S. Stephenn, Launceston, Cornwall, Black 
King (645), bom May 25, 1901, bred by Bastard and Sons, S. Tudy, Corn- 
wall; 8., Tinten Happy Boy (139); d., Tinten Black Bess (528); 8.ofd., 
Stephen's Nemro. 

ITT. (£2.) — J. H. Glover, Corn wood Inn, Corn wood, Devon, Com- 
wood Squirey born September 10, 1901, bred by K. H. Ward, Menna 
House, Graropound Road, Cornwall ; s., Tinten Squire ; d., Model 2nd. 

B. — W. Wills, Caseley, Lustleigh, LustXei^h Boy (287), bom April 
16, 1900 5 s., Caseley Longsides (217) ; d., Susan 1st (504). 

ClajSS 148. — Pair of Large Black Boars, farrowed in 1902. 
[6 entries.] . 

I. (£5.)— E. GiMBLETT, Church Town, Davidstow, Camel ford, Cornwall, 
born February 1; s.. General BuUer (327); d., Susy 2nd (1254); s. of d., 
Halwill Jumbo. 

H. (£2.) — J. Wakeham, Lambside,. Newton Ferrers, bom March 1; 
s., Jumbo 2nd (505) ; d., Sally (2014). 

m. (£1.)— J. Wakkham, bom March 1 ; s., Jumbo 2nd (505) ; d., Sally 
(2014). 

B. — ^T. Marshall, Coombe, Plympton, born January 26 ; s., Tideford 
Longsides (135) ; d., Coombe Beauty 1st (1530). 

Class 149. — Large Black Breeding Sow, farrotoed before 1902. • 
[4 entries.] 

L (£7.) — ^E. GiMBLETT, Church Town, Davidstow, Camelford, Susy 1, 
bora April 1, 1898, bred by J. Richards, Beaworthy, Devon ; s., Tideford 
Longsides (135) ; d„ Halwill Kate (254). 

n. (£8.) — J. H. Glovbb, Comwood Inn, Comwood, Devon, Comwood 
M» iBt (1536, voL iii.); s., Happy Jack 2nd; d., Queen of the Stye 
(1534, vol Ml). 
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R,— F. Allin, Halwill, Beaworthy, Devon, Halwill Duchess (984), 
bom October 25, 1899, bred by R. S. Olver, Trescowe, Par Station, Corn- 
wall ; 8., Comisbman (53) ; d., Trescowe Jet (564). 

H. C. — W. Wills, Caseley, Lustleigb, Susannali Srd, born May 12, 
lOOO ; s., Caseley Longsides (217) ; d., Susanna (508). 

Class 150. — Pair of Large Black Breeding Soics, farrowed in 1902. 
First Prize, ^^—second, £2— /^fVd, £1. 

[1 entry.] 
[No Exhibit.] 

TiAKGE WHITE. 

Class 151.— Lar^e White Boar, farrowed in 1899, 1900, or 1901. 
[5 entries.] 

L (£7) and Special.* —Sir G. Gbkenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warring- 
ton, Walton What's Wanted Srd, bom January 10, 1900 ; s., Walton 
What's Wanted 2nd (6093); d., Bryer's Beauty (8642); p. of d., Waltc-n 
Topsman (3623). 

IL (£8.) — ^S. SPEJfCEB, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Holywell 
Hugh, bom July 17, 1899 ; s., Holywell Dismal Jimmy ; d., Holywell Star; 
8. of d., Holywell Dublin. 

B.— Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Turk 8pd (6087), bom May 10, 
1900 ; 8., Walton Turk (5241) ; d., Walton Sarah (7502) ; s. of d., Long 
Sam (339), 

Class 152. — Pair of Large White Boars, farrowed in 1902. 
[4 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, born January 2; 
8., Holywell Emperor Jack ; d., Holywell Tabbs; s. of d., Holywell Elepbact. 

IL (£2.)— Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrinpjton, born 
January 1; s., Pride of Erin (vol. xviii.); d., Walton Floss (8960); a. of d., 
Duke of York (3471). 

R. — ^T. Manuell, Trevorva, Probus, Cornwall, bom January 2; s., 
Trevorva Magistrate (6067) ; d., Trevorva Lady 7th (10592) ; s. of d., Tre- 
vorva Squire (4805). 

Glass 153. — Large White Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1902. 

[6 entries.] 

L (£7.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
Topsy 6th, bom January 13, 1900; s., Walton Topsman (3623); d., 
Walton Belle 4th (6780) ; s. of d., Walton Eclipse (3621). 

IL (£8.) — T. Manuell, Trevorva, Probus, Cornwall, Trevorva Lady 
7th (10,592). bom June 26, 1899; s., Trevorva Squire (4805); d., Trevorva 
Lady 5th (7484) ; s. of d., Borrowfield Prince 10th (3859). 



* Given by the National Pig Breeders' Association, Silver Medals for the 
Best Boar end for the Best Sow of the Large White, Middle White, Small 
White or Tamworth Brctd, exhibited in Classes 151 to 166, eligible for Entry in 
the Herd Book, and not having previously won the Society's Medal daring 1902. 
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HI. (£2.)* — A. HiscocK, jiin., Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, Croy- 
clon Duohess, born January 2, 1901 ; s., Duke of Lancaster 3rd (4321) ; 
d., Manor Favourite (8068). 

B. — S. Spskoeb, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Holywell 
Czarina, bom August 10, 1898 ; s., Holywell Dublin ; d., Holywell Princess 
Koyal ; s. of d., Holywell Grand. 

H. O. — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Topsy 8th, bom January 13, 
1900; s., Walton Topsman (3623); d., Walton Belle 4th (6780); s. of d„ 
Walton Eclipse (3621) : — and S. Spencer, Holywell Czarina 2nd, bora 
March 10, 1900; s., Holywell Elephant; d., Holywell Princess Royal; 
s. of d., Holywell Grand. 

Olass 154. — Pair of Large White Breeding Sovos^ farrowed in 1902. 

[4 entries.] 

L (£5.) — Sir G. Grerkall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, bom 
January 2 ; s., Pride of Erin (vol. xviii.) ; d., Walton Sarah (7502) ; s. of d.. 
Long Sam (339). 

H. (£2.)— S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, born January 2 ; 
s., Holywell Lord George ; d., Holywell Czarioa 2nd ; s. of d., Holywell 
Klephant. 

B. — S. Spekcer, bom January 6 ; s., Holywell John Day ; d., Holywell 
Accident ; s. of d., Holywell Elephant. 

MTDDIiB WHITE. . ... 

Class 155.^Middle White Boar, farrowed in 1899, 1900, or 1901. , 

[4 entries.] 

L (£7) and R. for Special.f — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, 
Warrington, Walton John (vol. xviii.), bom March 6, 1899 ; s., Walton 
Surprise (4175); d., Walton Bridesmaid 2nd (9112) ; s. of d., Waltoa Editor 
(4499). 

n. (£3.)— Sir G. Greenall, Bart., born January 3, 1901 ; s., Walton 
Andrew (6167); d., Walton Bridesmaid 3rd (9114); s. of d., Walton Editor 
(4499). 

R. — A. C. Twentyman, • Castlecroft, near Wolverhampton, Castle- 
croft Long Tom, born December 13, 1903; s., Castlecroft Dreamer 3rd 
(5271) ; d., Castlecroft Ladysmith (9828) ; s. of d., Holywell (44()5). 

Class 156.— Patr of Middle White Boars, farrowed in 1902. 
[4 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — A. HiscocK, juD., ^fanor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, bom 
January 13 ; s., East Craigs Priuce (5705) ; d., Hesketh Polly (vul. xviii.). 

* This animal failed to qualify, and the Reserve No. consequently succeeded 
to the prize. 

t Given by the National Pig Breeders' Association, Silver Medals for the 
Best Boar and for the Best Sow of the I^rge White, Middle White, Small 
White or Tamworth Breed, exhibited in Classes 151 to 166, eligible for Entry in 
the Herd Book, and not baviog previously won the Society's Medal during 1902. 
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11. (£2.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, bom Januaiy 
16; 8., Holywell Count Curly; d., Holywell Victoria Countess; & of d., 
Holywell Count. 

R, — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, bom January 
15; 8., Grappenhall Johii (6129); d., Walton Bridesmaid VII. (10.824); 
s. of d., Kufford Hero (3687). 

C. — S. Spencer, bora January 15 ; s., Holy well Count Curly ; d., Holy- 
well Victoria Countess ; s. of d., Holywell Count. 

Class 157. — Middle White Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1902. 
[6 entries.] 

I. (£7) and R. for Special.* — A. C. Twentyman, Castlecroft, Castle- 
croft Primula (10,708), bom January 16, 1900 ; b., Castlecroft Pretorius 
(5701) ; d., Castlecroft Peggy 2nd (9830) ; a. of d., Holywell (4466). 

IL (£3.)— S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Holywell 
Ito8adora» born January 14, 1899 ; s., Holywell Stumpy Tail ; d., Holywell 
Rosy Girl ; s. of d., Holywell Count. 

IIL (£2.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
Bose 11th, born January 4, 1901 ; s., Walton Andrew (6167) ; d., Walton 
Rose 8th (9130) ; B. of d., Walton Editor (4499). 

R. — Sir G. GreenalIi, Bart., RufTord Snowdrop (9090), bom July 12, 
1898, bred by P. Ascroft, Ruflbrd, near Ormskirk ; s., Ruflord Ploughboy 
(4491) ; d., Ruflford Daisy 2nd (8346) ; s. of d., Ruflford (1539). 

H. C. — A. C. Twentyman, Castlecroft Iiadysmith (9898), born 
August 9, 1898 ; s., Holywell (4465) ; d., Castlecroft Lady Leicester (7590) ; 
8. of d., Morden Pure Gold (3253). 

Class 158.— PatV of Middle White Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1902. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — A. HiscocK, jun., Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, bora 
January 13 ; s., East Craigs Prince (5705) ; d., Hesketh Polly (vol. xviii.^ 
N.P.B.A.). 

IL (£2.^—8. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, born January 
15 ; s., Holywell Count Curly ; d., Holywell Victoria Countess ; a. of d., 
Holywell Count. 

smaucj whitb or smaijIj black. 

Class 159.— SmaZZ White or Small Black Boar, farrowed in 1899, 
1900, or 1901. [5 entries.] 

L (£7.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrinjjton, Walton 
Emperor (vol. xviii.), bom January 18, 1901 ; s., Coleshill Royal Emperor 
(4521) ; d., Walton Jewel 4tb (10,872) ; s. of d., Walton Robin (5337). 

IL (£8.) — Earl op Carnarvon, ^ High clere Castle, Newbury, Higli- 
olere Lion, born December 24, 1900; s., Coleshill Eastbourne (4507); d., 
Longford Blonde (9166) i s. of d., Coleshill Victor (4527). 

* Given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, Silver Medals for the 
Best Boar and for tho Best Sow of the Large White, Middle White, Small 
White or Tamworth Breed, exhibited in Classes 151 to 166, eligible for Entry ia 
the Herd Book, and not having preTiou«ly won the Society's Medal daring 1902. 
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IL — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Champion (vol. sviii.), born 
Februaiy 27, 1899 ; s., Temple Cuampion (4179) ; d., Coleshill Fairy (6938) ; 
s. of d., Prescot (2897). 

H. O. — Hon. D. P. BouvERiB, Coleshill House, High worth, Wilts, 
Coleshill Marquis, bom March 28, 1900, bred by Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, Didlington, Brandon; s., Coleshill lloyal Emperor (4521); d., 
Sophy (9180); s. of d., Christopher (3701). 

Class 160. — Pair of Small White or Small Black Boars, farrowed 
in 1902. [3 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, High worth, Wilts, 
bom January 21 ; s., Coleshill Marquis ; d., Coleshill Grace (10,842) ; s. of d., 
Coleshill Edward (4509). 

H. (£2.) — ^Hon. D. P. Bouverie, bom January 2 ; s., Coleshill Edward 
2nd ; d., Coleshill Polly 2nd; s. of d., Coleshill Royal Emperor (4521). 

GLAiSS 1 61. — Small White or Small Black Breeding Sow, farrowed 
before 1902. [4 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, 
Coleshill Sunbeam 3rd, born May 26, 1900 ; s., Coleshill Edward (4509) ; 
d., Coleshill Sunbeam 2nd (5458); s. of d., Kmg William (2097). 

H. (£S.) — Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
Jewel 6th (vol. xviii.), bora January 18, 1901 ; s., Coleshill Royal Emperor 
(4521) ; d., Walton Jewel 4th (10,872) ; s. of d., Walton Robin (5337). 

B. — Earl of Carnarvojt, Highclere Castle, Newbury, bom August 12, 
1901 ; 8., Highclere Robin (6183) ; d., Longford Blonde (9166) ; s. of d., 
Coleshill Victor (4627). 

Class 162.— Patr of Small White or Small Black Breeding Sows, 
farrowed in 1902. [8 entries.] 

L (£5.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Hi!<h worth, Wilts, 
lx)m January 2 ; b., Coleshill Edward 2nd ; d., Coleshill Polly 2nd ; s. of d., 
Coleshill Royal Emperor (4521). 

n. (£2.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, bora January 13; s., Coleshill 
Marquis ; d., Coleshill Harbury (9162) ; s. of d., Metchly Toy (3275). 



TAMWORTH. 

Class 16S.— Tamworth Boar, farrowed in 1899, 1900, or 1901. 
[3 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— E. DB Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, Middleton 
Mainspring, born January 7, 1901, bred by H. C. Stephens, Cholderton, 
Salisbury ; s., Knowle King 3rd (4945) ; d., VVliitacre Beauty (8526) ; s. of d., 
Warwickshire Monarch (4597). 

II. (£8.)— D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Birmingham, Whit- 
aore Unionist, born February 20, 1900, bred by R. Ibbotsoo, The Haw- 
thorns, Knowle ; s., Knowle King Bruce (5783) ; d., Knowle Rosy 2nd 
(7102); 8. of d., Knowle Monarch (3781). 

d 2 



lii Prizes awarded to Tamwirrth Pigs, 

R. — H. C. Stephens, Cbolderton, Salisbury, born February 20, 1901 ; 
8., Knowle King 3rd ; d., Newhall Rose'.t. 

Class 164. — Pair of Tamworth Boars, farrowed in 1902. 
[3 entries.] 

L (£5.) — H. C. Stephens, Choldert^n, Salisbury, bom January 5 ; s., 
Knowle King 3rd (4945) ; d., Whitacre Beauty (852'6). 

n. (£2.) — ^D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Birmingham, born 
January 10; s., Ammington Duke (5753); d., Whitacre Conntess 3rd 
(9322) ; 8. of d., Clifif Crystal (4923). 

R. — E. DE FTamel, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, born January 2 ; s., 
Middleton Mafeking (5799); d., Middleton Memoriam (10,976); s. of d., 
Middleton Molesworth (6396). 

Class 165. — Tamworth Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1902. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£7) and Special.* — H. C. Stephens, Cholderton, Salisbury, Whit- 
acre Beauty (8526), born July 10, 1897, bred by D. W. Philip, The 
Ashes, Whitacre; s., Warwickshire Monarch (4597); d., Whitacre Countess 
2nd ; b. of d., Whitacre Chief. 

IL (£2.)— D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Birmingham, Whit- 
acre Countess 9th, bom January 5, 1900 ; s., Whitacre Welshman (5411) ; 
d., Whitacre Countess 3rd (9322) ; s. of d., Cliff Crystal (4923). 

R. — E. DE TIamfl, Middleton Hall, Tamworth, Middleton Mar- 
tenella, born October 9, 1900 ; «., Middleton Mafeking (5799) ; d., War- 
wickshire Lass (6436); s. of d., Wliitacre Gold finder. 

H. C— D. W. Philip, Whitacre Beauty 8rd, born June 28, 1900 ; 
8., Whitacre Hero (5815); d., Whitacre B?auty 2nd (10,044); s. of d., Cliflf 
Crystal (4923). 

Class 166.- Pair of Tamworth Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1902. 

[2 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Birmingham, bom 
January 4 ; s., Ammington Duke (5753) ; d., Whitacre Matchless (10,050) ; 
s. of d., Whitacre Lawyer (4985). 

R. — H. C. Stephens, Cholderton, Salisbury, bora February 9; s., Knowle 
Forester ; d., Cholderton Beauty ; s. of d., Whitacre Welshman. 



♦ Given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, Silver Medals for the 
Best. Boar and for the Best Sow of the Large White, Middle White, Small 
White or Tamworth Breed, exhibited in ClaBses 151 to 166, eligible for Entry in 
the Herd Book, aud not having previously won the Society's Medal during 1902. 



Pnzes awarded far Cider. liii 

PKODUCE. 



FBIZES FOR CIDEB. 

(Open to Growers or Makers.) 

Fir8t Prize in each Claas, a Silver Medal and a Certificaie ; Second Prize 
in each ClasSy a Bronze Medal and a Certificate. 

Champion Prize, for Beat Exhibit in any of the Clasees^ a Gold 
Medal and a Certificate. 

(The Cider most have been made in 1901, and each Exhibit in Cask 
ooniisted of not less than 18 gallons.). . 

Cider made in Deyon. 

Class 167. — Cask of Cider, containing not less than 4 per cent, of 
Alcohol, [3 entries.] 

I. — C. Haydon. 

Class 168. — 12 BotUes of Cider ^ containing not leu than 4 per cent, 
of Alcohol. [1 entry.] 

I. — C. Haydoh. 

Class 169. — Catik of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of Alcohol. 

[2 entries.] 
L — C. Haydon. 

Class 170. — 12 Bottles of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent of 
Alcohol. [4 entries.] 

L— C. Hatdon. 

H. — J. M. Came and Sons. 

B. dE V. H. C— BOWDEN AND COOMBE. 

Cider made in Herefordshire. 

Class 171. — Cash of Cider, containing not less than 4 per cent, of 

Alcohol. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 172. — 12 Bottles of Cider, containing not less than 4 per cent. 

of Alcohol. [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 173. — Cask of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of Alcohol. 

[1 entry.] 
I.— J. Bazley. 



iiy Prizes awarded for Cider. 

Class 174. — 12 Bottles of Cider, containing less tlum 4 per cent of 
Alcohol, [4 entries.] 

I. — ^TfiOMANs Bros. 
II. — J. Bazlet. 

Cider made in Somerset. 

Class 175. — Cet^k of Cider ^ containing not lees ihan 4 per cent, of 
Alcohol, [9 entries.] 

I. — D. J. Crofts and Son. 
II. — D. J. Crofts and Son. 
R. & V. H. C— H. Tucker. 

H. C— W. T. S. TiLLBY. 

Class 176. — 12 Bottles of Cider, containing not leas than 4 per cent, 
of Alcohol, [12 entries.] 

I. and Champion. — ^D. J. Crofts and Son. 

H.— W. T. S. TiLLKY. 

R. — D. J. Crofts and Son. 

V. H. C—H. Tucker. 

H. C— C. OsBORN AND SoN :— and W. T. S. Tillky. 

C— W. T. Allen .—and H. J. Davis. 

Class 177. — Cask of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of Alcohol 

[9 entries.] 

L — D. J. Crofts and Son. 
II.— H. J. Davis. 

Class 178. — 12 Bottles of Cider ^ containing less than 4 per cent, of 
Alcohol, [11 entries.] 

I. and B. for Champion — H. J. Davis. 

IL — H. J. Davis. 

H. C. — D. J. Crofts and Son. 

Cider made in Counties other than Deyon, Hereford, or 
Somerset. 

Class 179. — Cask of Cider, containing not less than 4 per cenL of 
Alcohol, [1 entry.] 

II. — R. Rout and Son. 

Class 180. — 12 Bottles of Cider, containing not less than 4: per cent, 
of Alcohol, [2 entries.] 

L — R. Rout and Son. 
R. — R. Rout and Son. 



Prizes awarded for CJieese, Iv 

Glass 181. — Cask of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of AlcohoL 

[1 entry.] 

H. — A. Knight. 

Class 182. — 12 Bottles of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of 
AlcohoL [3 entries.] 
I. — H, Thomson. 
H. — A. Knioht. 



CHEESE. 



Class 183. — Three Cheeses (not less than 56 lbs. each) made in 1901. 

[11 entries.] 
I. (£16.)— H. Tbavers. 
H. (£10.) — A Osborne. 
irr. (£5.)— H. White. 
R. — H. Gannon. 
V. H. C. — J. AsHBY :— and J. Sack. 

Class 184.— 2^ree Cheddar Cheeses (not less than 28 lbs, each), made 
in 1901 by a Student who had received not less than a week's in- 
struction in one of the Society's Cheese Schools held since 1898. 
[3 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— Miss S. A. Steeds. 

Class lS5.—71iree Cheeses (not less than 28 lbs. each) made in 1902. 

[10 entries.] 
L (£8.)— J. Sage. 
IL (£5.)— H. Cannon. 
IIL (£8.)— N. J. Sims. 
H. C— H. Tbavebs. . 

C— B. T. Gkken. 

Class ISQ.— Three Cheddar Cheeses (not less than 28 lbs. each), made 
in 1902 by a Student who had received not less than a weeVs 
instrtsction in one of the Society's Cheese Schools held since 1898. 
[2 entries.] 

L— r£e.)— M\8s Sage. 
E.— Mrs, W. T. S. Tilley. 

Class 187. — EiglU Loaf or other Truckle Cheeses made in 1902. 

[7 entries.] 
L (£6.)— H. Tbavebs. 
H. (£8.)— Mrs. C. Candy. 



Ivi Prizes awarded for Butter and Cream. 

UL (£2*)— F. W. J. Crockbb. 
R,— H. Cannon. 
C. — N. J. Sims. 

Class 188. — Three Caerphilly Cheeses made in 1902. [9 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley. 
IL (£2.)— Miss Spbatt. 
in. (£1.>-W. Champion. 
R.— Mrs. W. T. S. Tillbt. 
H. C— H. G. Hill. 
C— E. Dibble. 

Class 189,— T^ree Cream or other SojVCIieeses. [4 entries.] 
I. (£8.)— Mrs. MoIntosh. 

H. (£2.)— A. J. KiNQSLEY. 

R. — Miss M. G. Pbideaux. 



BUTTER AND CREAM. 

(These Classes are not open to Professional Teachers.) 

Class 190. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, made of 
Cream from Cows other than Cliannel Island Breeds, [21 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Mrs. J. H. Phillips. 

H. (£8.)— LOBD POI.TIMOBE. 

m. (£2.)— Mrs. L. R. Mildon. 

IV. (£1.)— C. Hayes. 

IL— Mrs. F. Wabd. 

H. C. — J. Channon ; — and A. Gibbs. 

C. — Llanoyeb Trustees : — Mrs. E. Dickson Pabk : and W. S. Wboth. 

Class 191. — 3 Ws, of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter , made of 
Cream from Cows of Channel Island Breeds only. [17 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Mrs. L. R. Mildon. 

H. (£3.)— Mrs. J. H. Phillips. 

m. (£2.)— C. W. Armitage. 

IV. (£1) and Special (£!).♦— A. F. Somerville. 

* Three Special Prizes of £1 each were id^en for Butter which had the best 
keeping qnalities, exhibited in Class 19'J, 191, 192, or 193. 1 lb. was taken oa 
the first day of the Show from each Prize Lot of Butter in the Classes named^ 
and was judged on the last day of the Show. 



PHzes awarded for Butter and Cream, Ivii 

H,— C. E. Kkysek. 

BL O. — ^LoBD PoLTiMOBB : — and Mrs. F. Wabd. 

C. — ^A. GiBBS. 

Class 192. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter^ made from 
Scalded Cream, [23 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Mrs. F. Wabd. 

IL (£8) and Special (£!).♦- Mrs. L. R. MiLDOff. 

in. (£2.)— Mrs. G. Pbiest. 

rv. (£1.)— 0. Hates. 

R, — Miss A. Oldbeive. 

V. H. C. — LOBD BOTHSCBILD. 

H. O. — Mrs. J. H. Phillips : — Mrs. J. H. Ptle : — Mrs. Smith Neill : 
— and A. F. Somebville. 

O. — J. Chakkon:— A. Gibbs:— C. E. Eeyseb:— Mrs. McIntosh: — 
Mrs. E. Dickson Pabk : — and Lobd Poltimobk. 

Class 193. — 3 lbs. of Butter, to which no salt whatever has been added. 

[21 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Lobd Poltimobe. 

H. (£8) and Special (£1).*— Mrs. J. H. Phillips. 

IIL (£fi.) — ^LoBD Rothschild. 

IV. (£1.)--A. P. Somebville. 

IL — ^Mrs. L. R. Mildok. 

H. C. — A. Gibbs ; — C. Hayes : — C. E. Keyseb : — Llanoveb Tbustees : 
— ^Mra. McIntosh :— and W. S. Wboth. 

O. — Mrs. Smith Neill. 

Class 194. — 12 lbs. of Salted Butter, in a jar or crock, delivered to the 
Secretary four weeks before the Show. [8 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— J. Channon. 

n. (£8.)— C. Hayes. 

m. (£2.)— Mrs. J. T. Dibsdall. 

B. — A. F. Somebville, 

Class 195. — Four half-pounds of Clotted or Devonshire Cream. 
[16 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— Mrs. L. R. Mildon. 
H. (£2.>-Mrs. F. Wabd. 

* Three Special Prizes of £1 each were given for Butter which had the hest 
keeping qaalities, exhibited in Class 190, 191, 192, or 193. 1 lb. was taken on 
the fint day of the Show from each Prize Lot of Butter in the Classes named ^ 
and was judged on the last day of the Sliow. 



Iviii Prizes awarded f 07* Butter-Making. 

HL (£L)— A. GiBBS. 

IV. (ia«.)— J. and W. D. McCbbath. 

B. — W. Lkvbbton. 

H. C. — LOED POLTIMORE. 

C— W. Beeb :— and T. R. C. Cundy. 

Class 196. — Four half-pounds of Scalded Milk Cream produced in 
Devon or Cornwall. [7 entries.] 

(The Prize in Class 196 was given by the Plymonth Local Committee.) 

I. (£4.)— J. and W. D. McCbbath. 
B. — Mrs, L. R. Mildon. 

H. C. — J. DOLBBAB. 



BUTTEB-MAKma COMPETITIONS. 

<No Winner of a First Prize given by this Society for Bntter-making during 
the last three years was eligible to compete in Classes 197 to 200). 

CJlass 197. — On the first day of the Show, for Dairymaids worhng 
for wages in a dairy belonging to a tenant farmer. [5 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Miss J. LouGHEB. 
IL (£8.) — ^Mrs. M. Comeb. 
B. — Miss E. Habbis. 

Olass 198.— On the second day of the Show, for Men and Women 
{except the winner of the First Prize in Class 197) who had 
never won a First Prize in any open Butter-making Competition. 
[11 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Miss S. Habbis. 

II. (£8.)— Miss E. Edwabds. 

III. (£2.)— Mrs. L. B. Tubneb. 
B. — Mrs. M. Bath. 

V. H. C— Miss E. M. Lougher. 

H. C. — ^Mrs. A. Hodge : — ^Miss C. S. Nickels :— and Miss L. Tdbner. 

Class 199.— On the third day of the Show, for Men or Women (except 
the winners of the First Prizes in Classes 197 and 198). 
[20 entries.] 

I. (£4.)--Mis8 F. M. Stubbs. 

II. (£8.)— Mrs. N. Comeb. 

III. (£2.)— Miss M. F. Wallaton. 



Prizes auHirdedfor Butter-Making. Hx 

IV. (£1.)— Mis3 E. T. RowE. 

B. — Miss A. M. M. Smith. 

H. C. — Mrs. A. Hodge: — Miss G. L. La whence: — and Mrs. L. B. 

TURNEB. 

C. — Mrs. M. Bath : — ^Miss E. Edwabds :— Mrs. T. Miles : — aad Miss 
C. S. Nickels. 

CiASs 200. — On the fourth day of the Show, for Men and Women (eaxept 
the Winr^s of the First Prizes in Classes 197, 198, and 199> 
[19 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— Miss E. T. RowE. 
H. (£8.)— Mrs. N. Comer. 
m. (£2.)— Miss A. M. M. Smith. 

IV. (£1.)— Miss M. F. Wallaton. 
B. — Miss E. Harris. 

V. H. C. — ^Miss E. Edwards. 

H. O. — Mrs. A. Hodge :— Miss G. L. Lawrence :— and Mrs. L. B. Tusneb. 
O. — ^Miss T. Miles : — and Miss L. Turner. 

Class 201. — On the first day of the Show, for Students who had won 
a Prize at a previous Shaw of the Devon County AgriculturcU 
Association. {Scald Cream to he used,) [9 entries.] 

Tlie Prizes in Glasses 201 to 204 and 206 were given by the Devon County 
Tecbsical Education Committee, and Competition fn them was confined to 
Students who had obtained Certificates after having attended the Course 
of Instruction provided by the Travelling Butter School in the County. No 
Competitor could take more than one Prize in Classes 201 to 204. 

T. (£8.) — ^Mi?s Mabel Woollacott. 
IL (£2.)— Miss J. E. Huxham. 

III. (£1.)— Miss E. Harris 

IV. (10s.)— Miss L. J. Chave. 
B. — ^Miss C. S. Nickels. 

Class 202. — On the second day of the Show, for Students who had 
not won a Prize at any previous Show of the Devon County 
Agricultural Association, {Saw Cream to he used,) [17 entries.] 

I. (£8.) — Miss Minnie Woollacott. 

II. (£2 10s.>— Miss L. Cole. 

IIL (£2.)— Miss H. M. Trenchard. 

IV. (£1 lOf.)— Miss L. Turner. 

V. (£1.)— Mrs. L. B. Turner. 

VI. (10a.)— Miss B. Ewens. 
B. — ^Miss S. Harris. 

H. C. — Miss £. Stmons. 

C. — Miss B. Brooks :— Miss S. G. Rogers : — Mrs. J. Isaac : — and Miss 
E. G. Becklt. 



Ix Prizes awarded for Butter-Makiiig. 

Class 203. — On the third day of the Show, for Students who had icon 
a Prize at a previous Show of the Devon County Agricultural 
Association. {Baw Cream to be used.) [9 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— MiB8 A. M. M. Smith. 
n. (£2.)— Miss E. Harris. 
I£L (£1.) — Miss M. Morrish. 
rv. (10«.) — Miss A. George. 
B. — Miss J. E. HuxHAM. 
H. C. — Miss L. J. Chave. 

Class 204. — On the fourth day of the Show, for Students who had not 
won a Prize at a previous Show of the Devon County Agricultural 
Association. {Separated Scald Cream to he used.) [15 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— Miss H. M. Trenchard, 
IL (£2 10«.)— Mrs. L. B. Tubker. 
IIL (£2.)— Miss L. Turneb. 

IV. (£1 10«.>— Miss L. Cole. 

V. (£1.)— Miss S. Habris. 

VL (10s.)— Miss E. G. Becklky 

B. — Miss E. TucKBTT. 

H.C.— Miss B. Page. 

C. — Miss J. IssAc : — and Miss Minnie Woollacott. 

CHAMPION CLASSES. 

Class 205.— On the fifth day of the Show, for Winners of First 
and Second Prizes in the Butter-making Classes 197 to 200, or 
at any previous Meeting of the Society. [13 entries.] 

I. (Gold Medal.) — Miss J. Lougher. 
IL (Silver Medal.)— Mrs. N. Comer. 
IIL— (Bronze Medal.) — Miss E. Edwards. 
B.— Miss E. T. RowE. 

Class 206.— On the fifth day of the Show, for First and Second Prize 
Winners in Classes 201, 202, 203, and 204. [9 entries.] 

L— (Gold Medal.)— Miss E. Harris. 
B. — Miss H. M. Trenchard. 



Prizes awarded far Milking and Horse-Shoeing. Ixi 

MILKING COMPETITIONS. 

Class 207. — For Men twenty years of age and over. [7 entries.] 

T. (£1 10».)— W. G. Little. 
H. (£1.)— S. HoRB. 

m. (ie«.)— G. wissER. 

B. & £L C. — R. J. Messa. 

H. C. — H. COLMAN. 

Class 208. — For Women twenty years of age and over. [5 entries.] * 

I. (£1 10s.)— Miss E. Edwards. 

II. (£1.)— Mis. N. Comer. 
m. (15«.)— Mrs. T. Miles. 

B. & H. C. — Miss M. F. Wallatox. 
H. O. — Miss A. Priest. 

Class 209. — For Boys and Qirls under twenty years of age. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— S. W. Blatchford. 

II. (£1.)— Miss E. M. LouGHEB. 
H. — E. Mepba. 

H. C. — J. J. Roberts, jun. 



HORSE-SHOEING COMPETITIONS. 

The Registration Committee of the Farriers* Company will admit Winners 
of First Prizes in these Competitions to the Official Register free of charge^ on 
their satisfying the Judges that they had a fair knowled;;e of the structure of 
the horse's foot, and on the necessary application being made to the Company in 
tlie .prescribed form; and other Competitors, who satisfy the Judges of their 
comi)etency, on payment of the usual fees. The minimum ages for Registration 
i^re : R^.S^ 25 years ; Doormen, 21 years. 

Class 210. — On the third day of the Show, for Nag Horse Shoeing^ 
hy Smiths over twenty-Jive years of age, who had not previously 
won the First Prize in a corresponding class at one of the 
Society's Meetings, or a Champion Prize at any other Society's 
Shoto, [21 entries.] 

I. (£4.) — R. Griffiths. 
H. (£8.)— J. Kerslake. 
IIL (£2.)— D. Griffiths. 
IV. (£1.) — J. Mallett. 



Ixii Prizes awarded for Horse-Shoeing. 

B. & V. H. C— W. Desxeb. 

H. C. — S. T. Eardley :— and J. Fbayn. 

C. — H. J. Hannby : — T. Kerslake : — and J. L. Watkikb. 

Class 211. — On the fourth day of the Show, for Cart Horse Shoeing , 
hy Smiths over twenty-five years of age, who had not pt'evtoushi 
won the First Prize in a corresponding class at one of the 
Society's Meetings, or a Champion Prize at any other Society » 
Sliow. [18 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— J. L. Watkins. 

n. (£8.)— H. J. Hanney. 

IIL (£2.)— W. H. Symon's. 

IV. (£1.)— J. Frayn. 

B. & H. C. — T. Kerslake. 

H. C— R. Griffiths. 

C. — S. T. Eardley : — and D. Griffiths. 

Class 212. — On the fifth day of the Show, for Smiths under Uoeniy-five 
years of age, (^Competitors in this Class were required to declare 
their age at the time of entry, and also to state whether ihetj 
wished to shoe a Nag or a Cart Horse,^ [8 entries.] 

I. (£4.)— F. G. Drewett. 

IL (£8.)— H. J. Hole. 

ni. (£2.>-C. F. Earl. 

B. &; H. C. — ^B. Sparrow. 

O. — J. Lloyd : — ^an 1 S. W. Pedrick. 

Class 213.— On the fifth day of the Show, for Nag'^Horse Shoeing, hj 
previous Winners of one of the Society's First Prizes or a 
Champion Prize at any other Society's Show, [5 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— W. D. Lane. 

B. & H. C. — T. Wiluams. 

The Prizes in ClaBsee 214 to 216 were given by the Devon Connty Technical 
Education Committee, and were open only to Masters or Journeymen (not 
Apprentices) who had passed tlie Examinations of the County Farriery 
School previous to March 31, 1902.; 

Class 214. — For Masters or Journeymen. To Shoe a Hunter. 
[8 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— G. H. HOLLOWAY. 

IL (£2.) — H. Kerslake. 
nX (£1.)— S. Symoks. 
IV. (10«.)— T. Williams. 
B. — F. A. Taylor. 



Frizes awarded for Sheep-Shearing Ixiii 

Class 216. — For Maatera or Journeymen. To Shoe a Hack or 
Harness Horse, [12 entries.] 

I. (£a)— J. Waldron. 

II. (£2.)— F. A. Taylor. 
TIL (£1.)-W. J. Camp. 
IV. (lOs.)— J. Thomas. 

B. ^L. T. VOADEN. 

Class 216. — For Masters or Journeymen. To Shoe an Agricultural 
Horse, [14 entries.] 

I. (£8.)— P. PUDDICOMBE, 

XL (£2.) — Jesse Kerslake. 
m. (£1.) — ^A. Harris. 
IV. (10s.)— W. H. Symons. 
B. — W. Greekslade. 



SHEEP-SHEARING. 

Gi?en by the Devon County Teohnical Education Committee and confined to 
those who had attended at least fonr Instruction Lessons given under the 
Committee in their respective districts at any time prior to the Show. The 
Competitions took place on the Fourth day of the Show. Each competitor 
had to Shear two sbeep without assistance in 1^ hours. 

Class 217. — For Agricultural Labourers over nineteen years of age, 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£2 lOs.)— F. Low. 
n. (£1 lOi.)— N. Low. 
B. — ^B. Crook. 

Class 218. — Far Agricultural Labourers over sixteen^ and not over 
nineteen years of age, [8 entries.] 

L (£2 10s.)— W. Ford. 
H. (£1 10s.)— G. Preston. 
in. (£1.) — G. Lamblb. 
H. — J. Stevens. 

Class 219. — For Farmers or Farmers^ Sons, over nineteen years of age. 

[6 entries.] 

L (£2 10s.)— A. Badcock. 

II. (£1 10s.)— W. T. .Toslin. 
lU. (£1.) — S. Buckingham. 
K.— T. Hawkiks. 

C— <3. Mead. 



Ixiv Pi'izes awarded for Poultry. 

Class 220. — For Farmers or Farmers^ SonSy over sixteen^ and not over 
nineteen years of age. [3 entries.] 

L (£2 lOs.) — F. Buckingham. 
II. (£1 10«.)— P. J. R. Brooks. 

Class 221. — For Boys not over sixteen years of age. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.)— E. G. Hkath. 
IL f£l.)— W. E. Brooks. 
HI. (IBs,) — G. Howard. 
K. — H. Balkwill. 



POULTRY. 



Class 1.— ANY DISTINCT BREED— COCK AND FOUR HENS, BRED 
IN 1901 OR 1902 (the property of one Exhibitor). [10 entries ] 

I. (£5.) — ^Viscount Dkerhubst, Dorhiiigs. 

TL (£8.) — Staxbory Bros., Leghorns, 

HL (£2.) — Viscount Deerhurst, Dorkings. 

TL — W. Brent, Indian Oame. 

V. H. C. — T. Fawkes : — and P. L. A. Price, Wyandottes. 

H. C. — J. Hutchings, Old English Oame. 

C. — Miss H. Best, Dorkings: — and J. R. R. Mitchell, Dorkings. 

Class 2.— COCHIN, COCK. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10».)— W. Cook and Sons. 
n. (IBs.)— J. A. Slatter. 

B. — R. J. C. LiNGWOOD. 

V. H. C— S. R. Harris. 
TL C. — R. J. C. LiNGwooD. 

Class 3.— COCHIN, HEN. [2 entries.] 

I. (£1 108.>— S. R. Harris. 
IL — E. Pleasance. 

Class 4.— BRAHMA, COCK. [12 entries.] 

•' I. (£1 lOf.)— G. W. Henshall. 

II. (15«.)— J. C. Tozer. 
m. (10«.) — A. Caldwell. 
IL — G. W. Henshall. 

V. H. O. — HosKiN Bros. :— S. W. Thomas. 
H. C. — R. J. C. LiNGWOOD. 
C— Mrs. Sperling. 



Prizes awarded for Poultry. Ixv 

Class 5.— BRAHMA, HEN. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— J. A. Slatteb, 
n. (16«.)~S. W. Thomas. 

in. (10«.)— J. C. TOZEB. 

B. — A. Caldwell. 

V. H. C. — Mrs. Sperling :— J. C. Tozer. 

H. C. — G. W. Hekshall. 

C— W. H. WORBALL. 

Class 6.— LANGSHAN, COCK. [10 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.)-- G. FlELDEB. 
n. (16».>— F. C. GUIFFIN. 

m. (lOs.)— T. C. Ginger. 
B. — H. Wallis. 

Class 7.— LANGSHAN, HEN. [8 entriee.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— G. Fielder. 

H. (168.)— S. Climas. 

in. (lOs.) — Holland and Hamilton. 

B.— F. C. Griffin. 

H. C— Dr. F. R. Harris. 

a— T. C. Ginger. 

Class 8.— PLYMOUTH ROCK, COCK. [G entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— J. CooMs. 
n. (16«.)— A. and A. G. Rich. 
m. (10«.)— F. Porter. 
B. — W. Cook and Sons. 

Class 9.— PLYMOUTH ROCK, HEN. [4 entries.] 

L (£1 108.)-T. S. Mat. 

n. (16«.)— A. and A. G. Rich. 

B. — Mrs. Moger. 

C— W. T. MiCHAEU 

Class 10.— WYANDOTTE, COCK. [13 entries.] 

I. (£1 10».)— H. Pickles. 

TL (16a.)— J. C. Lamacraft. 

m. (10«.)— T. Fawkes. 

B. — Dr. Shandon. 

V. H. O. — BoADEN and Thomas : — and Huxtable and Sanders. 

H. C. — Jarrett and Watkins :— and J. H. Nightingale. 

C. — E. W. Treadawat Hoarb. 

VOL. xni.— F. s. e 



Ixvi Prizes awarded for Poultry. 

Class 11.— WYANDOTTE, HEN. [12 entrifln.] 
I. (£1 10«.>— H. Pickles. 

IL (15«.) — ^HnXTABLB AKD S ANDERS. 

m. (108.)— W. Snell. 

K. — BOADEN AND ThOMAS. 

V. H. C. — ^BoADEN AND Thomas :— G. W. Huxtable. 

H. O. — ^BOADEN AND ThOMAS. 

C. — T, Ore : —and Dr. Shandon. 

Class 12.— ORPINGTON, COCK. [10 entries.] 

I. (£1 10k.>— Cboss Bros. 

II. (168.)— W. H. CoRNisn. 
TIL (108.)^W. Cook and Sons. 
B. — ^T. Fawkes. 

V. H. C— W. Hambly. 

H. O.-- J. F. Cooke :— J. R. R. MixchelL. 

C— F. G. Smith. 

Class 13.— ORPINGTON, HEN. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1 108.)— W. Cook and Sons. 
IL (158.)— T. Fawkes. 

HX (108.) — W. H. Cornish. 

K. — W. Nanscawen. 

V. H. C— Mrs. F. Jerram. 

Class 14.— MINORCA, COCK. [8 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — FuRSLAND Bros. 

II. (158.)— A. G. Pitts. 

III. (10s.) -A. G. Puts. 
R.— L. Hake. 

V. H. C— A. Tucker. 

Class 15.— MINORCA, HEN. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — FuRSLAND Bros. 

H. (158.)— A. G. Pitts. 

III. (10s.)— A. G. PiTTK. 

B. — L. Hake. 

V. H. C— Bird and King : — &ti^ D. "W. Lewis. 



Frizes avfarded/or Poultry: Ixvii 

Class IG.—ANDALUSIAN, COCK or HEN. [4 entries.]' 

I. (£1 10s.)— W. H. BouRjfE. 
H. (15«.)— W. H. BouRXE. 
B. — F. Porter. 
V. BL C— F. Porter. 

Class 17.— LEGHORN, COCK. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 105.)— Rev. R. Chichester. 

II. (15s.)— Stanbury Bros. 
B. — Stanbury Bros. 

JELC. — A. J. Harris and Sox. 

CiAss 18.— LEGHORN, HEN. [4 entri«'J^ 

I. (£1 10s.)— Stanbury Bros. 

II. (15s.)-r-Re^r. R. Chichester, 
B.— Capt. W. n. Palmer. 

S. O. — A. J. Harris and Son. 

Class 19.— HAMBURG, COCK.: [4enties.] 

I. (£1 lOs.)— H. Pickles. 
XL (IBs.)— J. Cornish. 
R.— E. W. Greek. 
V. H. O. — ^Viscount Dkebhurst. 

Class 20.— HAMBURG, HEN.; [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— J. Cornish. 

II. (IBs.)— H. Pickles. 
H, — ^Viscouat Deeuhurst. 
V. H. C— E. LuxTON. 
C. — J. Cornish. 

Class 21.— DORKING (Coloured), COCK. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— H. Reeves. 

n. (IBs.)— Viscount Deeuhurst. 
IIL (10s.)— NiCHOLLS Bros. 
R.— Viscount Deerhurst. 

Class 22.— DORKING (Coloured), HEN. [5 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— H. Reeves. 

II. (IBs.)— Viscount Deerhurst. 
R. — Mr. MoGER. 

V. H. O. — W. Nanscawen. 

c 2 



Ixviii Prizes awarded far PatUtry. 

Class 23.— DOUKING (Silvbb Gbey), COCK. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— S. Oatey. 

IL (16«.) — ^Viscount Dekrhurst. 

m. (lOs.)— Mrs. Sperling. 

K. — ^Viscount Debrhurst. 

V. H. C— Hon. F. Amherst: — Holland and Hamilton :— and R 
Beeves. 

Class 24.— DORKING (Silver Grey), HEN. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— Viscount Deerhurst. 

n. (16«.)— H. Reeves. 

m. (10s.)— Mrs. SPERLiNa. 

B. — Hon. F. Amherst. 

V. H. C. — Viscount Deerhurst. 

Class 25. -DORKING (White or Cuckoo), COCK. [1 entry.] 
[No Award.] 

Class 26.— DORKING (White or Cuckoo), HEN. [5 entries.] 

1. (£1 10».)— P. Lee. 
IL (15«.)— H. Regnart. 
K.— C. B. Fuller. 
V. H. C. — H. Regnart. 
H. C. — C. B. Fuller. 

Class 27.— OLD ENGLISH GAME, COCK. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— Col. E. C. A. Sanfohd. 
IL (16».)— W. Stanford. 

HL (10s.)— J. HUTCHINOS. 

Class 28.— OLD ENGLISH GAME, HEN. [11 entries.] 
L (£1 10«.>— F. G. Stevenson. 
IL (16«.) — J. Hutchinqs. 
HL (10«.) — J. CooMS. 

B. — J. C. HUXTABLK. 

H. C— Miss B. Hkarn :— and J. E. D. Moysey. 

Class 29.— INDIAN GAME, COCK. [8 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.)— Miss A. Frayn. 
IL (16«.)— W. Brent. 
m. (10«.)— S. Friend. 
B,— T. Jarvis. 



Frizes awarded far Poultry. Ixix 

Class 30.— INDIAN GAME, HEN. [6 entries.] 
X (£1 10s.)-W. Bbkkt. 

n. (ie».)~R. Pbayn. 

m. (10».)— J. N. Jackman. 
H.— E.^W. Tbeadawat Hoare. 

Class 81.— MALAY, COCK. [4 entries.] 
X (£1 10fc)-J. Frayh. 

IL (16s.)--J. C. HUXTABLK. 

B.— J. Cock. 

Class 32.— -MALAY, HEN. [8 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— J. Pbayk. 
IL (IBs.)— J. Lock. 
m. (10s.>-J. Cock. 
3L — J. R. R. Mitchell. 

Class 33.— FRENCH, COCK. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)-S. W. Thomas. 
n. (16«.)— S. W. Thomas. 
R.— P. Leb. 

Class 34.— FRENCH, HEN. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— S. W. Thomas. 
n. (IBs.)— S. W. Thomas. 
B.— P. Lee. 

Class 36.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (not pbeviovsly 
mektionxd), cock. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— J. Fbayn, A»eel. 
IL (16s.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, Scotch Grey. 
m. (10s.) — ^Miss M. Edwabds, Silkie. 
B. — ^E. B. Beauchamp, Silver Campine. 
H. C. — J. Hdtchikgs, Aseel, 

Class 36.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (kot previoublt 
mentioned), hen. [7 entrits.] 

I. (£1 lOs.)— J. D. T. Pabsons, Scotch Grey, 

XL (15s.)— J. Hdtchinos, Aseel. 

HL (10«.>— J. GooMS. - - 

B.— E. B. Beacchamp, Silier Camptnt. . - . v 



1x35 Prizes awarded for Poultry. 

Class 37.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, LANGSHAN, PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
WYANDOTTE, OR ORPI^^ GTON, COCKEREL. [11 cDtries.] 

(Iq Classes 37 to 46 the birds must have been' Hatched after 
December 31, 1901.) 

L (£1 10s.)— W. Cook and Sonp, Orjnngfon, Janiiary 17. 
H. (16«.)— W. T. Michael, Plymouth Bock, January 11. 
HL (lOs.) — Bo ADEN AND Thomas, Wyandotte^ January 10. 
K. — J. T. Davies, Orpington, January 1. 
H. O. — F. Harvey and Son, Langshan, January t. 

Class 38.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, LANGSHAN, PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
WYANDOTTE, OR ORPINGTON, PULLET. [14 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — ^W; H. Cornish, Orpington, Jahaary 1. 

H. (15s.) — Boaden and Thomas, February, 

HL (10s.) — F. Harvey and Son, Langshan, January 7. 

R. — E. Maynard, January 21. 

H. C. — R. J. C. Ling wood. Cochin, January :— and W. Snell, Wijan- 
dotte, January 10. 

C. — J. T. Davies, Orpington, January 6 : — and J. A, Howell, Orpington^ 
January 5. 

Class 39.— MINORCA, ANDALUSIAN. LEGHORN?, HAMBURG, OR 
FRENCH, COCKEREL. [Sentries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— J. Cornish, Hamburg, January 20. 
n. (16s.) — S. W. Thomas, Houdan, February G. 
B. — T. Fa wees, Minorca. 
H. C. — Stanbuby Bros, Leghorn, January 5. 

Class 40.— MINORCA, ANDALUSIAN, LEGHORN, HAMBURG, OR 
FRENCH, PULLET. [Sentries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — J. Cornish, Hamburg, January 20. 
IL (15s.)— S. W. Thomas, Creue, February 6. 
B. — T. Fawkes, Minorca. 

Class 41.— DORKING, GAME, MALAY, OR ANY OTHER DISTINCT 
BREED (not previously mentioned), COCKEREL. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— R. Frayn. 
n. (15s.) — H. Reeves, Dorking, January 6, 
m. (10s.) — J. Gt>nLD, Indian Game, January 2. 
B. — Mrs. J. Hebditch, 2>orA;tn^, January 2. 
V. H. O. — ^W. Brent, Indian Game, January 2. 
H. C— J. N. Jackman, Indian Oame, January X. 
C. — G. C. Dennis, January 27. 



Prizes awarded for Poultry. Ixxi 

Class 42.— DORKING, GAME, MALAY, Oil ANY OTHER DISTINCT 
BREED (not PBEV10U8LY mkntionkd), pullet. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOfc) — ^H. Rbeves, Dorking, January 6. 

H. (15«.)— R. Fbatn. 

B. — Q. C. Dknnif, Malay, January 27. 

v. BL O. — Miss A. Frayn, Indian Game, 

IiIVB TABLE POXTLTBY, 

Class 43.— PAIR OP COCKERELS OP ANY PURE BREED. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, Dorkings, February 12. 
XL (16«.)— J. N. Jaokman, Indian Game, January 1. 
B. — ^W. Hamblt^ Dorkingn, January 1. 

Class 44.— PAIR OP PULLETS, OP ANY PURE BREED. 
[4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.) — H. Restbs, Dorkings, January 6. 

H. (158.)— J. N. Jackxan, Indian OamCj January G. 

B. — ^W. Hambly, Dorkings, January 1. 

V. H. C— J. R. R. Mitchell, Wyandotte, January 26. 

Class 45.— PAIR OP CROSS-BRED COCKERELS. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— W. Betts and Son, Orpington-Lincolnshire Buff* 
February 4, 

Class 46.— PAIR OP CROSS-BRED PULLETS. [1 entry.] 
HL (lOa.)— J. R. R. Mitchell, Oame and Dorking. 

BELIiINa CIiASSES. 

Class 47.— ANY DISTINCT BREED, COCK (Pbicb not to exceed £1 U). 

[15 entries.] 

I. (£1 108.)— J. R. R. Mitchell. 

IL (16s.) — J. COBNISH. 

m. (lOs.)- S. W. Thomas, Brahma. 
B. — J. COOMS. 

V. H. a— W. Snell, Wyandotte. 
H. O. — S. Friskd. 



Ixxii Frizes awarded for Poultnj, 

Clabb 48.— any distinct BREED, HEN (Pbice not to excekd £1 1«0- 

[12 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — J. C. Lamaceoft. 

H. (16«.)— W. Brext, Indian Oame. 

m. (10«.)— W. H. CoBNisii, Orpington. 

B. — ^H. Beeves, Dorking, 

C. — Viscount Deerhubst ; — and J. B. R. MrrciiELL. 

DXTCKS, GEESE, ASSm TnBB[EY& 

Class 49.— DRAKE OB DUCK (Aylesbury). [5 entries. 

I. (£1 10«.)— F. Bead. 
n. (16s.)— F. Bead. 
R.— J. R. B. Mitchell. 

Class 50.— DBAKE OB DUCK (Boues). [8 entries.] 
L (£1 lOs.)— Dr. F. B. Harris. 
IL (1B».) — BoADEN and Thomas. 
TTI. (10s.)— J. B. B. Mitchell. 
R. — BoADEN and Thomas. 
H. C. — Hon. S. Amhebst. 

Class 61.— DBAKE OB DUCK (Pekik). [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— J. B. B. Mitchell. 
; IL (16«.>-H. E. Bush. 
B. — 0. Phillips. 
V. H. C— J. B. B. Mitchell. 

Class 52.— GANDEB OB GOOSE. [5 entries ] 

I. (£1 10s.)— Holland and Hamilton. 
H. (16«.) — Hon. S. Amhebst. 
R. — Hon. S. Amhebst. 
. i H. O. — A. E. Down. 

Class 53.— TUBKEY, COCK OB HEN. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— W. Johnson. 

IL (16s.)— Dr. F. B. Habbis. 

HL (10s.)— Mrs. MoGEB. 

B. — ^Mfh. Mooeb. 

V. H. C— Dr. F. B. Habbis :— and Col. E. C. Sakfobd. 

C. — H. Beeb. « - . - 



Prizes awarded for Poultry. Ixxiii 

DEAD TABIiE POULTBY. 

(^Forwarded alxve^ and hilled andpluclced hy a Poulterer acting for 
the Society, See Regulation 12.) 

Clabs 54.— pair of COCKERELS OP ANY PURE BREED. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— J. R. R. Mitchell. 

H. (15«.) — ^P. B. €k)VETT, Wyandottes, January 7. 

HL (108.)— J. R. R. Mitchkll. 

Class 55.— PAIR OP PULLETS OP ANY PURE BREED. 

[7 entries.] 

X (£1.)— J. R. R. Mitchell. 

IL (l&i.)— J. R. R. Mitchell. 

m. (108.) — ^W. Hahblt, Orpingtons, January 17. 

Class 56.— PAIR OF CROSS-BRED COCKERELS. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, Oame'Dorking, January 2. 

n. (16«.)— E. W. Tread A WAY Hoabe, Game-Wyandotte, January 10. 

m. (10s.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, Oame-Dorking, January 2. 

B. — ^Mrs. G. TwiKiNO, Qame-Orpingion, January 16. 

Class 57.— PAIR OF CROSS-BRED PULLETS. [6 entries.] 

I. (£1.) — Lady Warwick Hostel, Indian Game - Orpingiora, 
January 14. 

IL (15s.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, Game-Dorking, January 2. 

HI. (10s.) — J. Lethbbidgb, Indian Game-Dorking. 

B. — J. R. R. Mitchell, Game-Dorking, January 2. 

C. — J. R. R. Mitchell Game-Dorking, January 2: — and Mrs. G. 
TTwiNiNO, Game'Orpington, January 5. 

Class 58.— PAIR OF DUCKLINGS. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1.)— F. Read, April 1. 
H. (16t.) — J. R. R. Mitchell, March 3 and 7. 
UL (10s.)— J. R. R. Mitchell, March 3 and 7. 
S. — ^Mrs. F. Jerbah, January 16. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY AND PBIVIIiEaES OF 

•MTHTW RTC'R.flTTrP- 

AKOTAL EZHIBITIOKB. 

The Society annnally holds an Exhibilion in some city or town in England 
or Wales. Each section of the Society's district is visited at intervals, so 
that xcost Members have an opportunity of seeing the Show in their own neigh- 
bourhood every few years. Frizes to a large amount are given for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Farm Produce, &c. Provision is also made for the 
exhibition of Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Seeds, Cattle Foods. 
Artificial Manures, and articles of general utility. A substnnt'ally-built anci 
completely-equipped Working-Dairy on a large scale is a special feature of these 
Exhibitions. Here cxplanatoiy demonstrations, and comparative tests of imple- 
ments and processes are carried on with the assistance of welMcnown practical 
and scientino experts, and Butter-making Competitions are held. Amono: other 
features of the Annual Meeting are Shoeing and Milking Competitions, Poultry 
and Horticultural Shows, and Exhibitions illustrative of Bee-keeping, Home 
Industries, Art-Manufactures, and the Sciences connected with Agriculture and 
Horticulture. 

Membership entitlei to free (idmitsion to the Annual ExhibUion^ and dUo to the 
Grand Stand overlooking' the Horse and CatUe Ringt to the Bes^rved Seats in Hie 
Working Dairy^ and to the use of the Members* tipecial Pavilion for Beadingf 
Writing, &e. 

Entries can be made by Members (elected on or before the last Tttesday in January 
preceding the Sluno) at 15s. per entry for Horses \oiher than in the Jumning and 
Harness Classes), and 10<. per entry for Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, Non-Members 
are required to ptiy £1 108. per entry for Horses (other than in the Jumping and 
Harness Classes) and £1 per entry for the other Stock named. SSnikr 
reductions in Hie Fees in the Farm Produce^ the Poultry, and other Classes are 
made to Members, 

THB JOXntKAL. 

AU Members receive free of cluirge the Society's Journal, tohich is jnMished 
annuaUy, bound in doth. It has ror its aim the dissemination of agricnltunl 
knowledge in a popular form, and in addition to original articles by weil-known 
agricultural authorities, it contains particulars of the Society's general operations, 
fall reports of its experimental and research work, prize awards, financial state- 
ments, lists of Members, reviews of new books on agriculture, &o. (The price of 
the Journal to non-Members is 6s. 4cf. post free.) 

OHSMIOAL AVS BOTAHIOAL FA0ILITIZ8. 

The Society has a Consulting Chemist (Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A., F.LC, &c.), 
and a Consulting Botanist (Mr. W. Carnithers, F.B.S.), from tohom Memben can 
obtain analyses and reports at reduced rates of charge. 



Experiments on Crops are conducted at experimental stations in various parts 
of the kingdom, and Members are enMed to take pari in these and to reeein 
reports thereon. 



The Society's Origin and Operations. Ixxv 

The Scx:iety Las also an experimental station and laboratory attached to its 
Cheese School, and a similar department for carrying on researches in connection 
with Cider-making. At both stations systematic investigations are conducted 
by a Bcientific staff, acting in conjunction with practical experts, detailed reporU 
of which are furnished to Members, 

TBOENZOAL XDVOATIOK. 

The Society conducts, on behalf of the Somerset County Council, a Cheese 
School, where Students are received and boarded. Members are <idmUted free 
to witness the TeacJiing and Competitions at any of the Society* s Schools. 

AET. 

One of the objects for which the Society was foundnd was the encouragement 
of Arts as well as Agriculture, and, to this end, exhibitions of Art-Manufactures 
and of work representative of Arts aiid Handicrafts, executed by pupils attending 
classes in connection with Technical Education Committees, Schools of Art, and 
other public bodie£>, are annually held. 



TERMS OF MEMBEBSHIF. 



ASWAL 8VB8CBIPTI0VB. 

Ordinary Members, not less than .. .. .. .. ., j^l 

Tenant Farmers, the rateable value of whose holdings does not 
exceed £200 a-year, not less than 10/- 

Govemors, who are eligible for election as President or Vice-President, and 
who sabflcribe not less than £2, are entitled, in addition to the privileges already 
mentioned, to an extra Season -Ticket for the Annual Exhibition and to the 
Grand Stand, Ac. Governors subscribing more than £2 are entitled to a further 
Ticket for every additional £1 subscribed. 

Members subscribing less than £1 are entitled to all the privileges of Member* 
ship except that of entering Stock at reduced fees, and their admission Ticket 
for the Annual Show is available for one day only instead of for the whole time 
of the Exhibition. 

im 00HP08ZTX0V8. 

Governors may compound for their Subscriptions for future years by payment, 
in advance, of £20; and Members by payment, in advance, of £10. Governors 
and Members who have subseribed for 20 years may become Life-Members on 
payment of half these amounts. 



Any person desirous of joining the Society can be proposed by ai Member* 
or by 

ThOB. F. PLOWHUf, ' 

Secretary and Editor, 
4, Terrace Walk, Bath. 

Tdegraphie Addren :— «* Plowmax, Batu." 



( Ixxvi ) 
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GENlSBAIi LAWS, 



Ai revised in aeoordance with the Report of a Special Committee ; which Sevort 
was received and adopted by the Anntud General Meeting of Members, held on 
May 30, 18D5. 

OOXPOBITION OF THB BOOIBTT. 

I. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, Council 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Members. 

OBJECTS. 

II. The Society shall have the following objects : — 

a. To hold Exhibitions of breeding stock, agricultural implements, and such 
other articles connected with ag^riculture, arts, manufactures or commerce 
as may be determined upon by the Council. 

5. To conduct practical and scientific investigations in agriculture. 

c. To promote technical education in agriculture by providing means of 

systematic instruction. 

d. To publish a Journal for circulation. 

BITBBOBIPTIOVB. 

III. The Annual Subscriptions for Members shall be as follows: — 

Governors (who are eligible for election as President or Vice-Presi- 
dent) not less tlian £2 

Ordinary Members, not less than .. .. .. £1 

Tenant Farmers (the rateable value of whose holdings does not 

exceed £200 a-year) not less than .'. 10/- 

IV. The payment of £20 in one sum shall constitute a Governor for life, and of 
£10 in one sum an Ordinary Member for life ; but any Governor who has sub- 
scribed not less than £2 annually for a period of twenty years may become a Life 
Governor on the further payment of £10 in one sum ; and any Ordinary Member, 

' who has subscribed not less than £1 annually for the same period, may become a 
Life-Member on the further payment of £5 in one sum. 

V. Subscriptions shall become due and be payable in advance on the Ist of 
January in each year or as soon as the Subscriber has been elected a Member. 
When Uie election takes place during the last quarter of the year the subscription 
payable on election will oe considered as applying to the ensuing year. 

VI. A Member shall be liable to pay his subscription for the current year 
unless ha shall have given notice, in writing, to the Secretary before January 
Ist of his intention to withdraw. ' • ..^ , 

OOTSEKIVO BODY. 

Vn. The entire management of the Society — including the making of B^ 
laws, election of Members, determining the Prizes to be awarded, appointing 
Committees, fixing the Places of Meetings and Exhibitions, appointing or removiog 
the Treasurer, Secretary, and such otlier oflScers as may be required to cany od 
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the business of the Society — shall be vested in the Council, who shall report its 
proceedings at the Annual Meetings of the Society. 

VIII. The Council shall consist of the Patron (if any), President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Trustees, and Treasurer (who shall be ex-officio Members), and of sixty-six 
elected Members. 

ELECnOH 07 7BEBIDEVT, YIGE-PBEBIDXirTS, TBTTBTEES, AVD GOTmOIL. 

IX. The election of a President for the year, of any additional Vice-President, 
of Trustees, and of the Members of Council representing the Divisions named in 
Law X., shall take plaoe at the Annual Meeting of the Society, and they shall- 
enter into office at the conclusion of the Exhibition during which such Annual 
Meeting has been held. 

X. The sixty-six Members of the Council referred to in Laws VIIL and IX. 
shall consist of fifty-eight persons residing or representing property in the fol- 
lowing Divisions, viz. : — 

Twelve from the Counties of Devon and Cornwall, which shall be called the 

Western Division ; 
Twenty-four from the Counties of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts, which shall 

be called the Central Division ; 
Twelve from the Counties of Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, 

Sussex, and Kent, which shall be called the Southern Division ; and 
Ten from the Counties of Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford and Monmouth, 

and the Principality of Wales, which shall be called the North-Western 

Division. 

The remaining eight shall be elected (irrespective of locality) fVom the general 
body of Members, and shall form a Division which shall be called the '' Without 
Reference to District" Division. 

XI. One half of the elected Members in each of the five Divisions named in 
Law X. shall retire annually by rotation, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

XII. The Council shall have power to nominate a President, Vice-Presidents. 
Trustees, and Members of Council for the approval of the annual meeting, and 
to fill up such vacancies in their own body as are letlt after the annual meeting, 
or as may from time to time occur during the interval between the annual 
meetings. 

Xm. Nominations to offices, election to which is vested in the whole body of 
Members, must reach the Secretary ten days before the meeting at which such 
vacancies are to be filled up. 

MSSTIHOB. 

XIV. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall take place during the holding 
of the annual Exhibition. 

XV. Special general meetings of the Society may be convened by the President 
on the written requisition of not less than three Members of Council ; and all 
Members shall have ten days' notice of the object for which they are called 
together. 

XVI. Xo Member of less than three months' standing, or whose subscription 
is in arrear, shall be entitled to vote at a meeting. 

SXHIBITI0H8. 

XVn. The annual Exhibitions of the Society shall be held in different CHtics 
or Towns in successive years. 

XVni. All Exhibitors shall pay such fees as may be fixed by the Council. 
Members subscribing not less than £1 per annum, who have been elected previous 
to February 1st, and have paid the subscription for the current year, shall be 
entitled to exhibit at such reduction in these fees as the Council shall determine. 
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7BXZSB. 

XIX. All prizes offered at the cost of the Society shall be open for competition 
to the United ElDgdom. 

XX. No person intending to comi>ete for any prize offered at the annual 
Exhibition shall be eligible to act as a judge or to have any voice in the selection 
of jndges to award the premiums in the department in which he exhibits, 

XXI. If it be proved to the satisfaction of the Council that any person has 
attempted to gain a prize in this, or in any other Society, by a false certificate 
or by a misrepresentation of any kind, such person shall thereupon be for the 
future excluded from exhibiting in this Society. 

JOTTBITAL. 

XXn. The Proceedings of the Society, Awards of Prizes, Financial State- 
ments, and List of Officers, Governors and Members shall be printed annually 
in the Society's Journal, and every Governor and Member, not in arrear with his 
subscription, shall be entitled to receive one copy, free of expense, and there 
shall be an additional number printed for sale. 
I 

POLITIOS. 

XXIII. No subject or question of a political tendency shall be introduced at 
any meeting of this Society. 

ALTEEATIOKB 19 LAWS. 

XXIV. No new General Law shall be made or existing one altered, added to 
or rescinded, except at an annual or special general meeting, and then only pro- 
vided that a statement of particulars, in writing, shall have been sent to t)ic 
Secretary at least twenty-one days previous to the meeting at which the question 
is to be considered. 
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%i%i of Officers. 

1902-1903. 

BEISTOL MEETING. 



FATEOK. 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

FBESIDENT FOB 1902-1908. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

TBUSTEES. 

Paget, The Right Hon. Sir Richard Horner, Bart., Ci-anmore Hall, 
Shepton Mallet. 
♦Clinton, Ths Right Hon. The Lord, Heanton Satchville, Dolton, 

N. Devon. 
♦Bath, The Most Hon., The Marquess of, Longleat, Wai-minstcr. 

VICE-PSSSIDENTS. 

•Wales, H.R.H. Prince of .... San-Iringham, Norfolk 

ACLAND, Sir C.T. D., Bait Killerton, Exeter 

♦Amherst, Earl Montreal, t'erenoaks, Kent 

♦Bath, Marquess of Longleat, Warminater 

Best, Capt. J. C, R.N Vivod, Llangollen 

Brtmer, W. E., M.P llsington House, Dorchester 

•Clarendon, Earl of The Grove, Watford 

♦Cijnton, Lord Heanton Satchville, Dolton, N. 

Devon 
♦Cork and Orrert, Earl of . . . . Marston, Frome 

♦Coventry, Earl of Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Wor« 

cester 

Daw, R, R. M Spurbarne, Exeter 

Devonshire, Duke of, K.G Chatsworth, Derbyshire 

♦Ducie, Earl of Toitworth, Falfield, R.S.O. 

Fitzuaroinge, The Lord Cranford, Hounslow 

GiBBS, A Tyntesfield, Bristol 

♦Ilcuester, Earl of Melbury, Dorchester 

♦Jersev, Earl of Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon. 

Jones, H. P. Beaufort House, Winchester 

♦Lansdowne, Marquess of, K.G. . . . Bowood, Calne 

♦Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D., Bart. . . . Penllergare, Siransea 

♦Lopes, The Right Hon. Sir M., Bart. . Maristow, Roborouph. S. Devon 

Marlborough. Duke of Blenheim Palace. Woodstock 

MiLDMAT, Sir H. St. John, Bart. . . . Dogmei-sfield Park, Winchfield 
♦Montagu of Beaulieu, Lord . . . Palace House, Beaulieu, Hants 
Moore-Stevens, J. C Winscott, Great Torrington 

%* Those to whose names an asterisk (*) Is prefixed have filled the office of President. 
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Vicb-Pre8ioents — continued. 

MoRGTON, Lord Sarsden House, Chipping Korton 

*M0RLEr, Earl of Saltitun, Pljmpton, Devoo 

MORRELL, G. Herbert, M.P Headington Hill Hall, Oxford 

^Mouirr-EixicuMBE, £arl of ... . Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport 

Neville-Grenville, R Butleigh Court, Glastonbary 

NORTHUMBERLAKD, DuKB OK . . . • Alburj Park, Guildford 

*Onslow. Earl of 7, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

Paqet, The Right Hon. Sir R. H., Bai-t. Cranmoi-e Hall, Shepton Mallet 
POLTIMORB, Lord Poltimore, Exeter 

♦PoRTMAN, Viscount Bryanston, Blandford 

Portal, Melville LarerBtockHoufle,MicheIdeTer,Hant» 

Saint Germans, Earl of Port Elliot, Deronport 

Sanders, E. J Stoke House, Exeter 

Somerset, Duke of Maiden Bradley, Bath 

Stort-Maskelyne, N., F.R.S Bassett Do¥m House, Swindon 

Thtnne, Lord Henry Muntham, Worthing 

^Tredegar, Lord Tiedegar Park, Newport, Monmouth 

Walrond, Right Hon. Sir W. H., 

Bart., M.P Bradfield, Cullompton 

* Warwick, Earl of Warwick Castle 

Williams, E. W Herringston, Dorchester 

* Windsor, Lord Hewell Grange, Bromsgrore 

Tub Lord Warden of the Stannaries. 

The Surveyor^eneral of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Thb RbcbiyebpGeneral of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

%* Those to whose names an asterisk (•) is prefixed have filled the office of President. 
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MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 



EX-OF7I0IO 

The Patrox. 

ThB rRBSIDENT. 

The Vice-Presidexts. 



MEMBEBS. 

The Treasures. 

The CoKsuLTiKa Scbvetor. 



ELECTED MEMBERS. 

WESTERN DIVISION (Devon and Coenwall). 
(12 RtpramUUifiet.) 



Elected in 1901 :— 

Same, Addrat. 

BoscAVSK, Rev. A. Lndgvan Kectoiy, Long 

T. Koch, R.S.O., Cornwall 



Drumioxd, H. W. 

DrwoiTD. F. AV. . 
Llewellyn, AV. J. 

SlLLIFAlTT, A. 0. 

V06PER, W. P. . 



. S70Q House, Bodleigh, 
Devon [Kxeur 

. 21, Soutbernhay, West, 
. Southwood, Tiverton 
, Cnlmleigb, Stoke Canon, 

Exeter 
. Merafleld, PlymptoQ 



Elected ml902:— 
Name. Addreu. 

BucKiKOHAX, Rkv. The Rectory, Doddia- 

F. F. combsleigb, Exeter 

CoLUKs, C. R. . . Hartwell House, Exeter 
Mabker,R . . . Combe, Honiton 
Shelley, Sir J.. Bt. . Shobrooke Park, Crediton 
Williams, Sib W,R., 

Bart. Ueanton, Barnstaple 

Wtatt-Ei>obll,Col. A. Cowley Place, Kzeter 



CENTRAL DIVISION (Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts). 
(24 Bqtresentatives,) 
There are two vacancies in this Division. 
DfEE, T. ... I^ng Ash ton Lodge. Clilton | Allen, J. D. 
£dwari>b, C. L. F. . The Court, Axbridgi* 



Somerset 

Farwell, F. Q. . .11, Laura Place, Bath 
Fowler, W. H. . . Claronont. Taunton 
GiBitoKs, G. . . . Tnnley Farm, near Bath 
Hall, J. F. . . . Sharcombe, Wells, Somer- 
set 
Hettesbort, Ix>rd . Heytesbury, Wilts 
Nkkld, 81K A. D., 

Baru, C.B. . . . Grlttleton, Chippenham 
Rawlencb, E. a. . Newlands, Salisbury 
Skikkeb, a. C . • Pound, Bibbop's Lydeard, 

Somerset 
SoiERviLLE, A. F. . Linder House, Wells. 
SrifACiiET, Sill £. 

Ikirt., M.P. . . 



Best, Col. G. . , 

FOXCROFT, E. T. D. , 
Gibson, J. T.. . 



Springfleld House. Shepton 

Mallet 
Charlton Honse, Lndwell, 

Salisbury 
Him on Charterhouse, Bath 
Havyet Lodge, Langtord, 

R.S.O.. Somerset 
Chilton Cantelo, fc'omer?et 



Goodford, a. J. . 

I UOBUOL'SE, iiT. HOK. 

H..M.P. . . . Hadspen House.CastleCary 
Llewklltx, Col. £. Langfurd Court, Langford, 
' H.. M.P. Somerset 

I Maulb, M. St. J. . Chapel House, Bath 
! Nai'Ikk, U. 15. . . Long Ashton, Cli/ton, 

BriBtol 
. Pakrv-Okedex, Col. Turn worth, Blaudford, 

W. E. I*. DoTAVt 

j SHERSTox.MAJORC.D.Evercieecb, Bath 

' Serine, Col. H. M. Warleigh Manor, Bath 



Pensford, Somerset 

>OUTriEllN DIVISION (Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Kent). 

(12 Bepresentativa.) 
AsHCROFT, W. . . 13, The Waldrons, Croy- ; Dritck. A. F. M. 

don 
I^ENYOX, J. H. . . Englefield Hous?, Reading 
B<)tkleb,Capt.W. J.C. The Elm?, Taplow 
CuxDALL, H. M.,F.S. A. Richmond, Surrey 
SsruoDB. R. A. H. . 46, Earl Street, Maidstone 
MTTOX. M. J. . . Hanley Park, Oxon 



GORIKO, C. 

Kkollvs, C. R 
rctuerford, j. a. 
Staeforo, a. 



16, (Jueen Street, Oxford 
Wision Park, Steyninj? 
The Grange, Alresford, 

Hants 
Higbclere £»Ute OIQce, 

New bury 
Eatons, Steyning 



Whitehead, C.F.L.S. Barminglluuse.Maidstone 

NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION (Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and Wales j. 

(10 lieprtsentatives.) 
Alkxakdbr, D. T. . Cardifif i Cuester-M aster, 

liAKKR, G. hL Lloyd Hardwicke Court, Glou- Col. T. \V. 

ceater ! Harris, Dr. Kuther- 

Brittbit, Adxibal ford 



K. F. 
Tatloe. H. W. 
Tl'uxer, a. p. 



Knowle Park, Almonds- 
bury 
Llaugibby Castle, >'ew. 

port, Mon. 
Ham Court, Upton-on- 

Seveni 
Newport, Mon. [Mon. 
The Duffryn, Newport, 

WITHOUT REFERENCE TO DiSTiaCT DIVISION. 
(8 Bepresentativts.) 



Keoswlck, Worcester 
, Showle Court, Ledbury 
, The Leeo, Pembridge, 
Hereford 



Majitin, G. K . 

Phillips, C. D. 
Strattox, R. . 



Cobb, H. M. . . 
Mathews, E. . . 

Naper. Col. W. D. 

Wrbb, E. . . . 



Higbam, Kent 
Chequers Mead, Poitirs 
Bar 
, 84, Osmwall Gardens, 
London, S.W. 
Wonie*ley, Stjurbriilse 



VOL. XIIL — F. S. 



Best, Capt. T. G. . Redrice, Andover, 
Hants 

Jervoise, F. H. T. , l.€ck \\'o')ttou, Warwick- 
shire 

Latham, T. . , . Dorchester. Oxon 

RANtOMt , J. E. , . Orwell ^Vo^k8, Ipswich 

/ 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1902-1903. 

[The President is ex-cffch Member of all Committees^ 

ALLOTMENT. 



Best, Col. G. 
BoTELEit, Capt. W. J. C. 



Best, Capt. J. C. 
BoTELEii, Capt. W. J. C. 



Best, Capt. J. C, Chairman. 
Edwards, C, I. F. | Napier, H. B. 



I GlBUONS, G. 

C0NTBACT8. 

KnwARDS, C. L. F. 
Napier, H. B. 



SlLUFAKT, A. O. 



, Chairman. 

' N'EV1LLE-G RENVILLE, R, 



DAIRY.'' ■ 
[ ACLAKD, Sir C T. D., Bart., Chairman. 



Allen, J. D. 
AsncROPT, W. 
BoscAWEX, Rev. A. T. 

KOWLEK, W. H. 
(fflBBONS, 0. 

Gibson, J. T. 
Hall, J. F. 



I Knollys, C. R. 
I Latham, T. 
Llewellyn, Col. E. H. 
(M.P.) 



Napier, H. B. 
Neville-Grenvillf. R. 
Paoet, Rt. Hon. Sir R. H., 

Bart. 



Maskklyne, N. Story-, Somerville, A. F. 



F.R.S. 
Mathkws, E. 

DISQUALI7TIKG. 



Strachey, Sir E., Bart. 

(M.P.) 
Taylor, U. W. 



The Stewards of Hohsks. | The Stewards of Stock, 

The Steward of Poultry. 



EZPEBIMENT8 AKD EDUCATIOK 



A gland, Sir C. T. D., Bart. 
ALLEN, J. D. 
ASHCROFT, W. 
liAKKR, G. E. LLOYD- 

Besyos, J. H. 
Best, Col. G. 
Dyke, T. 
Druce, a. F. M. 
Farwell, F. G. 
FOXCROFT, E. T. D. 



Gibbons. G. 
Gibson, J. T. 
Hall, J. F. 
Heytesbury, Lord 
HounousE, Kt. Hon. H. 

(M.P.) 
Knollys, C. R. 
Latham, T. 
Llewellyn, W. J. 



Markelyne, N. Story-, 

F.RS. 
Neville-Grbnvillk, R. 
Paget, Rt. Hon. sir R. H., 

Bart. 
Rawlence, E. a. 
Rutherford, J. A. 
Skinner, A. C. 
SU ITON, M. J. 



(With power to add to their number.) 



FINAKCE. 

Collins, C. R., Chairman, 



Dyke, T. 



I 



Martin, G. E, 



IMPLEHEITT BEGULATIONS. 

Shelley, Sir J., Bart., Cftairman, 



Acland, Sir C. T. D., Bart. 
Best, Capt. J. C. 
Botkler, Capt. W. J. C. 
Britten, Admiral, R F. 



Dyke, T. 

Edwards, C. L. F. 
GrnuoNs, G. 
Heyfesbury, Lord 



I Napier, H. B. 

I N E V 1 1 .L E-G REN VILLK, 

I Ransome, J. £. 
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DrMOXD, F. W. 

I ARWELL, F. G. 



JOUBHAL. 

ACLAND, Sir C. T. D., Bart^ Chairman, 

Martin, G. £. I Maskelyne, N. Stort- 

I F.R.S. 



Alexander, D. T. 

ALLEN, J. D. 

1' i I i:sTEB - Master, 
T. W. 



Col., 



JITDGES' SELECnOH. 

Best, Col. G., Chairman, 
Druoe, a. K. M. 
C1IDBON8, <i. 
Hall, J. F. 
, Lleweixyn, W. J. 



' Parry-Okeden, Col. W. 

E.P. 
' Shelley, Sib J., Bart 
I Sillifant, a. 0. 



RAHWAT ABSANGEMEKTS and ABVSSTISElCEirTS. 



Alexander, D. T. 
amhekst, Eakl 
(••>:iK', Karl op 
Coventry, Earl of 



Best, Capt. J. C, Chairman. 

I Drdce, a. F. M. Lopes, Riqht Hon. Si& 

Drummond, H. W. M., Bart. 

, Llewellyn, Col. E. H. , Phillips, C. D. 

(M.P.) j Shelley, Sib J., Bart. 

(With power to add to their number.) 



8CIEKCE AND ABT. 

Wyatt-Edgell, Col. A., Chairman, 
Acland, Sib C. T. D., ' Daw, U. K. M 

Bart. Fab well, F. G. 

Bath, Marquess of { Hall, J. F. 

CUNDALL, H. M. (K.S.A.) . HOBHOUSE, Rt. 

(With power to add to theii* aumber.) 





Maskelyne, N. Story-, 




F.R.S. 


[(M.P.) 


Mobrell, G. H. (M.P.) 


Hon. H. 





sELscnoir. 

The Chairmen of all other Committees. 

SHOW DATES. 

Best, Cart. J. C, Cfiairman. 
Tiic Chairmen of the Allotment, Dairy, Finance, Implement Regulations, 
Railway Arrangements, and Stock Prize-Sheet Committees, and Th 
Stewabd of Wobks. 

(With power to add two to their namber.) 



Alexander, D. T. 

ALLKS, J. D. 

ASIICROFT, W. 

V>\T\\, Marquess of 
1> jbOAWEN, Key. a. T. 



STOCK PBIZE-SHEET. 

Best, Col. G., Chairman, 
\ Buckingham, Rev. F. F. 
Druce, a. F. M. 
Farwell, F. G. 
Gibbons, G. 
Heytesbcry, Lord 



Llewellyn, W. J. 
Shelley, Sir J., Bart. 
Sillifant, A. 0, 
Stanford, A. 
Vospeb, W. p. 



/2 
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Stewaxdfl. 


Arts. 




Finanoe. 


Cqndall, H. M. (F.S.A.) 
Faewell, F, G. 




Collins, C. R. Martin, G. E. 
DrKB,T. 


Cattie, Sheep and Figs, 
Drucb, a. F. M. j 

SiLLIFANT, A. 0. 

Llewellyn, W. J, 




Horses. 
Best, Col. G. 
Heytesbuby, Lori> 

Horticuitwre. 


Chaplain, 
BoecAWBN, Rev. A. T. 




BofiCAWEN, Rev. A. T. 
Music. 


Cider, 
Fahwfjj., F. G. 

Dairy. 
Gibbons, G. Knollys, C. R. 

Dairy Schools. 


Cundall, H. M. (F.S.A.) 
Poaltry. 

ASHCROFT, W. 

Shoeing. 
Lath AW, T. 


Gibbons, G. 




Works. 


Dairy Tests. 




Napier, H. Bw 


SOMERVILLE, A. F. 

Experiments. 

ASHCROFT, W. DrUCE, A. F. 


M. 


Yard. 
Best, Capt. J. C. 
Edwards, C. L. F. 
Boteler, Capt. W. J. C, 



Other Honorary Officials. 

Treasurer — Badcock, H. J. | Loodl Treasurer — Dyxond, F. W, 

Consulting SurveyorSFMJKMAS, H. 



Permanent Officials. 

Secretary and Editor — Pt/)WMAN, Thomas F. 



Associate Editor. 
Lloyd, F. J. (F.C.S.) 

Atuiitor. 
Goodman, A. (Chartered Accountant) 

Consulting Chemist. 
Voelcker, Dr. J. A. (M.A., F.I.C.) 



Consulting Botanist. 
Carruthers, W. (F.K.S.) 

Veterinary Inspector. 
Brown, Sm G. T. (C.B.) 

Superintendent of Works, 
Rossiter, J. 
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EXAMINATION OF PLANTS AND SEEDS. 
Memben of the Bath and Weft and Sonthem Conntiei Soeiety, who may alio 
be Memben of other Agrionltnral Societiee, are partienlarly requested, in 
applying for Examination of Planti and Seedi, to itate that they do so ai 
Memben of the first-named Sooiety. 
Thb Council haye arranged for thu following rates of charge for the exami- 
nation, by the Society's Consulting Botanist, of Plants and Seeds for the bond fids 
and individual information and benefit of Members of the Society (not being 
seedsmen). The charge for examination must be poid at the time of application, 
and the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 
No. 
1.— A report on the purity and germinatlnff power of a sample of seed, stating the sorts 

aodamoantofany other seeds found therein It. 

a. — Determination of the specieii of any weed or oiber plant, or of any epiphyte or vegetable 

paraaite, with a reporton its habits and the means for it(» extermination or prevention It. 

3.— Report on any disease affecting farm crops It. 

4.— Determination of the species of a collection of natural graases fomid in any districr, 

with a report on their habits and pasture value 5t. 

N.B.'^Tkt Omntiting jBotonitft BeporU on Seeds are furnished to encMe MeniberSt—jmr' 
chasers of seeds and com for Agrieuliural or Hortieulturcu purposes^^to test the uUtie qf what 
Uuy buy, and not to 2>e utcd or made available for adoertising or trade purposes. 

PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The purchaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or otherwise, a 
proper designation of the seed he buy?, with a guarantee that it contains not 
more than a specified amount of other seeds, and is free from er^t, or, in the 
case of clovers, from dodder, and of the percentage of seeds that will germinate. 

The germination of cereals, green crops, clover, and timothy grass should be 
not less than 90 per cent. ; of fox-tail not less Ihau 60 per cent. ; of other grasses 
not less than 70 per cent. 

The Council strongly recommend that the purchase of prepared mixtures should 
be avoided, and that the dififerent seeds to be sown should be purchased separately. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

I. Seeds. 

In sending seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. In the case of grass-seeds the sample should 
be drawn from the centre of the sack or bag, and in all cases from the bulk 
delivered to the purchaser and not from the purchase sample. When bought by 
sample, the whole or part of that sample should also be sent. 

When it is considered necessary to secure legal evidence, the sample should 
be taken from the bulk and placed in a sealed bag in the presence uf a reliable 
witness who is acquainted with the identity of the bulk, and care should be 
taken that the purchased sample and bulk be not tampered with after delivery, 
or mixed or come in contact with any other sample or stock. 

One ounce of grass and other small seeds should be sent, and two ounces 
of cereals or larger seeds. The exact name under which the seed has been 
bought should be sent with it. 

Grass-seeds should be sent at least foub Weeks, and clover-seeds two Weeks 
before they are required, and they should not be sown until the report has been 

«''"'*^- 11. Plants. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
the earth shaken from the roots. If possible, the plants must be in flower or 
fruit. They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. They should be placed in a I ottle, or packed in tinfoil or oil-silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, &c.) 
which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the inquiry. 

Parcels or letters containing seeds or plants for examination (carriage or 
postage prepaid) must be addressed to Mr. W. Carbuthebs, F.R.S., 43, Central 
Hill, Norwood, London, S.E. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS, FEEDING-STUFFS, 
WATERS, SOILS, &c. 

(AppUeaUe only to the ease of Peraont who are not eommenidQjf engaged tm the 
manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysts,) 

Hemben of the Bath and West and Southern Conntiee Sodety, who may also 
he Hembers of other Agricultural Societies, are partienlariy requested, in 
applying for Analyses, to state that they do so as Hembers of the first- 
named Sodety. 

Thu Gonncil haye fixed the foUowIog rates of Ctuuqges for Cbemtcal Analyees to Memben of the 
Society. 

These priyileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for bonAfide agriooltaral par- 
poses, and are required by Meml^rs of the Society for their own use and guidance In respect of 
farms or land in their own occupation and within tbe United Kingdom. 

The analyses are given on tbe understHnding that they are required for tbe individual and 
sole benefit of the Member applying for them, and must not be used for other persons, or for 
commercial purposes. 

Land or estate agents, bailiff's, and others, when forwarding samples, are required to state 
the names of those Members on whose behalf tbey apply. 

Members are also allowed to send for analysis under these privileges any manures or feeding- 
stuffs to be used by their outgoing tenants, or which are to be given tree of cost to their occupying 
tenants. 

The analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor or manuikcturer, except 
In cases of dispute. 

Members are requested, when applying for an analysis, to quote tbe number in the snt^oined 
schedule under which they wish It to be made. 
No. 

1. — An opinion of the purity of bone-dust or oil-cake (each sample) . . . . 2t. 6d. 
2.— An analysis of sulphate or muriate of ammonia, or of nitrate of soda, together with 

an opinion as to whether it be worth ihe price charged 6s, 

3.— An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, orgsniu matter, sand, 
phosphate of lime, alkaline salts and ammonia, tugeihernvith an opinion as to 

whether it be worth the price charged lOi. 

4. — An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime for soluble phosphates only, to- 
gether with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged ... S<. 
6. — An analysis of superphosphate of lime, dissolved bones, &c., showing the proportions 
of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble phosphates, sul^te of 
lime, and ammonia, together with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price 

charged 10«. 

6.— An analysis of bone^iust, basic slag, or any other ordinary artificial manure, together 

with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged los. 

7. — An analysis of compound artificial manures, animal products, refuse substances used 

for manure, kc from lOt. to £l 

8. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime . . . . . 7s. 6<i, 

9. — An analysis of I! jaestone, showing tbe proportion of lime and magnesia . . . lus. 

10.— An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of carbonate, phosphate, 

and sulphate of lime and magnesia, with sand and clay io«. 

11.— Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, sand, organic matter, and 

carbonate of lime 10«. 

12. — Complete analysis of a soil -. . . £3 

13.— An aiiolysiu of oil-cake or other substance used for feeding purposes, showing the 
proportion of moisture, oil, mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre, 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar in the aggregate; and an opinion of its 

feeding and fatteulng or uiilk-pruduclng properties 10«. 

14. — Analysis of any vegetable product lot. 

15. — 1 )eiermiuation of the ** hardness " of a sample of water before and after boiling . • bs. 

16. — Analysis of water of kud-drainage, and of water used fur irrigation .... £i 

17. — Analysis of water used for domestic purposes £l io<. 

Id.— An analysis of milk ('to assist Members in the management of their Dairies and 
Herds, bon& fide for their own inrormatlon and not for trade purposes, nor for use 

in connection with the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts) 6*. 

19. — Personal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (To prevent disappointment 
it is suggested that Members desiring to hold a cousultaiiun with the Consuldng 

Chemist should write to make an appointment) 5/. 

20.— Consultation by letter 6*. 

21. — Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters lo«. 

Members wishlnR to exercise their privileges on the above-named tenns, ihould forwabd tbeir 
amples for examination, bi/ post or parcel, prepaid, to the Consulting Chemist, Dx. JOHN 
AUGUSTUS VOKLCKIJl, M. A., F.I.C.. 22, Tudor Street, New Bridge Street, Loudon, K.C. 
The fees for analysis must be sent to the Consulting Chemist at the time of application* 
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GUIDE TO PURCHASERS OF FERTILISERS AND 
FEEDING-STUFFS. 



Undbb the proYisions of the Fertilisers and Feeding Staffs Act of 1893, District 
Agricultaral Analysts have been appointed throughout the country to examine 
samples taken in o<»npliaiioe with the Act Inasmuch, howeyer, as the procedure 
necessitated in these cases is very complicated, Members of the Bath and West 
and Soathem Counties Society will find it much simpler to avail themselves of 
the privileges afforded by the Society, and will be able to protect themselves, 
both amply and with far less trouble, by making their purchases in accordance 
with the following directions, and by stipulating that purchases shall be lubjeot 
to the analysis and report of the Society*i Ck>iisnlting Chemist. 

Purohasers are recommended in every case to insist upon having an Jnvotee 
given to them. This invoice should set out clearly : — 

In the case of Ferttliseri — 

(1.) the name of the fertiliser ; 

(2.) whether the fertiliser be artificially oomponnded or not ; 
(3.) the minimum analyiii guaranteed in respect of the principal fertilia* 
iug ingredients. 

In the case of Feeding-Stuffi — 
(1.) the name of the article ; 

(2.) the description of the article : whether it has been made from one 
substance or seed only, or from more than one. 
(Note. — The use of the terms " Linseed-cake," " Cotton-cake," &c., implies 
that these cakes shall be " pure," and purchasers are reconunended to 
insist upon these terms being used without any qualification such as 
"95 per cent," "as imported," &c. "Oil-cake" should be avoided. 
Mixed feeding-cakes and meals should be only purchased with a 
guaranteed analysis.) 
Members of the Society should see that the Inyoiees agree accurately with 
the orders given by them, and, in giving these orders, they should stipulate that 
the goods come up to the guarantees set out in the foJlowlng list, and that they 
be sold lubjeet to the analysis and report of the Goniolting Chemist of the Bath 
and West and Southern Conntiei Society. 

FBSTILISSBS. 

Saw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to be guaranteed " pure," and to contain 
Dot less than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Liiue, and not less than 4 per cent of 
Ammonia. 

Steamed or " Degelatinised " Bones to be guaranteed " pube," and to contain 
not less than 55 per cent, of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 1 per cent, of 
Ammonia. 

Mineral Superphosphate of Lime to be guaranteed to contain a certain 
l)ercentage of "Soluble Phosphate." [From 25 to 2S per cent, of Soluble 
Phosphate is an ordinarily good quality.] 

BisBolyed Bones to be guaranteed to be " made from raw bone and acid only,'* 
and to be sold as containing stated minimum percentages of Soluble Phosphate. 
Insoluble Phosphates, and Ammonia. 

Compound Artiiloial Manures, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, fto., to be sold 
by analysis stating the minimum percentages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble 
Phosphates, and Ammonia contained. 

Basle Slag to be guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of Phosphorio 
Acid, and to be sufficiently finely ground that 80 to 90 per cent, passes through 
a sieve having 10,000 meshes to the square inch. 

Peruvian Ouano to be described by that name, and to be sold by analysis 
stating the minimum percentages of Phosphates and Ammonia. 
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Sulphate of Axnmonia to be guaranteed to be **prBE," and to contain not Ice& 
than 24 per cent, of Ammonia. 

Kitrate of Soda to be guaranteed to be *' fube ** and to contain 95 per cent. 
of Nitrate of Soda. 

Xainit to be guaranteed to contain 23 per cent, of Sulphate of Potash. 

All FertilJBers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for soiling. 

TESSnrO-STTrFFS. 

Linseed Cake, Cotton Cake (Decorticated and Undecorticated), and Bape 
Cake (for feeding purposes) to be pure, i.e. prepared only from the one kind of 
seed from which their name is derived, and to be in sound condition. The 
report of the Consulting Chemist of the Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Society to be conclusive as to the ** purity " or otherwise of any feeding-stuffs. 

Kixed Feeding Cakes, Xeals, itc, to be sold on a guaranteed analysis. 

All Feeding-Stuffs to be sold in sound condition, and to contain nothing uf 
an injurious nature, or worthless for feecb'ng purposes. 



INSTEUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING 
SAMPLES FOE ANALYSIS. 

OENJESRAL BJIUSS, 

1. — A sample taken for analysis should be fairly repreientative of the Imlh 
from which it has been drawn. 

2. — The sample should reach tlie Analyst in the eavive condition as it was at 
the time when drawn. 

FEBTILI8EK8 

W'lien Fertilisers are delivered in bags, select four or five of these from the 
bulk, and cither turn them out on a floor and rapidly mix their contents, or 
else drive a shovel into each bag und draw out from as near the centre 
as possible a couple of shovelfuls of the manure, and mix these quickly on 
a floor. 

Halve the heap obtained n either of these ways, take one-half (rejecting the 
other) and mix again rapidly, flattening down with the shovel any lumps thai 
appear. Repeat this operation until at last only some three or four poumi:^ 
are left. 

From this fill three tins, holding from }-lb. to 1-lb. each, mark, fasten up 
and seal each of these. Send one for analysis, and retain the others kt 
reference. 

Or, — the manure may be put into gloss bottles provided with well-filtin? 
corks ; the bottles should be labelled and the corks sealed down. The sample 
sent for analysis can be packed in a wooden box and sent by post or rail. 

When manures are delivered in bulk, portions should be successively drawn 
from different parts of the bulk, the heap bcin»; turned over now and again. 
The portions drawn should be thoroughly mixed, sub-divided, and, finally, 
samples should be taken as before, except that when the manure is coarse ad^ 
bulky it is advisable to send lar^^er samples than when it is in a finely-divided 
condition. 

TESDnrGK^TTIFFS. 

linseed, Cotton, and other Feeding Cakes. — If a single cake be taken, thnr 
strips should be broken off right across the cake and from the middle portion of 
it, one piece to be sent for analysis, and the other two retained for reference. 
£ach of the three pieces sliould be marked, wrapped in paper, fastened up aD<i 
scaled. The piece forwarded for analysis can be sent by post or rail. 

A more satisfactory plan is to select four to six cakes from different parta oi 
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the delivery, then break off a piece about four inches wide from the middle of 
each oake, and pass these pieces through a cake breaker. The broken cako 
should then be well mixed, and three samples of about 1 lb. each should h& 
taken and put in tins or begs duly marked, fastened, and sealed as before. One 
of these lots should be sent for analysis, the remaining two being kept for 
reference. It is advisable, also, with the broken pieces to send a small strip 
from an unbroken cake. 

Feeding H^als, Grain, fte. — Handfuls should be drawn from the centre of 
half-a-dozen different bags of the delivery; these lots should then be well 
mixed, and three }-lb. tins or bags tilled from the heap, each being marked, 
fastened up, and sealed. One sample is to be forwarded for analysis and tho- 
others retained for reference. 

80IL8, WATSB8, ftc 

Soils. — ^Haye a wooden box made 6 inches in length and width, and from 
9 to 12 inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. 
Mark out in the field a space of about 12 inches square ; dig round in a slanting 
direction a trench, so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil and its subsoil 
9 to 12 inches deep ; trim this block to make it fit into the wooden box, invert 
the open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift, 
it up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid, and send by raiL The soil will 
then t>e received in the position in which it is found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soU and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

Waters. — Samples of water are best sent in glass-stoppered Winchester 
bottles, holding half-a-gallon. One such bottle is sufficient for a single sample. 
Care should be taken to have these scrupulously clean. In taking a sample of 
water for analysis it is advisable to reject the first portion drawn or pumped, so 
as to obtain a sample of the water when in ordinary flow. The bottle should bo 
rinsed out with the water that is to be analysed, and it should be filled nearly to- 
the top. The stopper should be secured with string, or be tied over with linen 
or soft leather. The sample can then be sent carefully packed either in a^ 
wooden box with sawdust, &c., or in a hamper with straw. 

mik. — A pint bottle should be sent in a wooden box. 



GENERAli INSTRUCTIONS. 

Time for Taking Samples. — ^AIl samples, both of fertilisers and feeding-stuffs,, 
should be taken at» soon after their delivery as possible, and should reach tiie- 
Analyst within ten days after delivery of the article. In every case it is advis- 
able tlmt the Analyst's certificate be received before a fertiliser is sown or a^ 
feeding-stuff is given to stock. 

Froeednre in the Event of the Vendor wishing Fresh Samples to be Drawn. 
— Should a purchaser find that the Analyst*s certificate shows a fertiliser or 
fccding-stuff not to come up to the guarantee given him, he may inform tho 
vendor of the result and complain accordingly. He should then send to the 
vendor one of the two samples which he has kept for reference. If, however, the 
vendor should demand that a fresh sample be drawn, the purchaser must allow 
this, and also give the vendor an opportunity of being present, either in persoi^ 
or through a representative whom he may appoiut. In that case, three samples- 
should be taken in the presence of both parties with the same precautions as- 
beforo described, each of which should be duly packed up, labelled, and sealed by 
both parties. One of these is to be given to the vendor, one is to be sent to the 
Analyst, and the third is to be kept by the purchaser for reference or future- 
analysis if necessary. 

All samples intended for the Consulting Chemist of the Society should be 
addressed (postage or carriage prepaid) to Dr. J. AU0U8TUS YOELCKEB, X.A.,. 
FJ.G., 22, Tudor Street, Kew Bridge Street, London, E.C. Separate letters of 
Instroetion should be sent at the same time. 
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BRISTOL MEETING, 

May 27, 28, 29, 30, and June 1, 1903. 



MONEY FHIZEa 

£ 8. d. 

H0B8E8 1,117 

Cattle 1,204 

Sheep 428 10 

P1G8 245 

Cider 20 

Cheese 116 

Butter and Cream .. .. 59 10 

Butter-Making 40 

Milking 11 5 

Shoeing o5 

Poultry 161 10 



page 

sciii 

c 

cv 

cvi 

cvii 

cviii 

cviii 

cix 

ex 

ex 

cxx 



Total 



£3,437 15 



. DONOBS OP MOIBTBY PRIZES. 

£ 8. d. 

Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 2,687 5 

Bristol Local Committee 434 

{Society of Merchant Venturers, Bristol .. .. 60 

Shire Horse Society 5 

Polo and Riding Pony Society 60 

W. A. Pi Hers, Esii., and others 13 O 

liord Tredegar 12 

Welsh Pony and Cob Society 12 

J. 0. Muntz, Esq 5 

H. Wiseman, Esq 5 

S. M. Wilmot, Esq 500 

Plymouth Local Coromittee 25 

^Souih Devon Herd Book Society 15 

James Inskip, Esq 21 

Shorthorn Society 10 

English Aberdeen- Angus Cattle Association .. 10 

English Jersey Cattle Society 31 

English Guernsey Cattle Society 2 

<3xford Down Sheep Breeders' Association .. 10 

W. K. Flower, Esq 10 10 

British Berkshire Society 5 

Large Black Pig Society 20 

£3,437 15 



Prizes for Horses, &c,,for 1903. 
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DOIl^OBS OF MEDAI.S AITD FLATS. 

In addition to the Money Frizes, there are offered : — 

A Gold Medal, in the Shire Horse Clashes, by the Shire Horse 
Society. 

A GrOLD and 3 Silver Medals, in the Hunter Classes, by the Hunters^ 
Improvement Society. 

A Gold Medal, in the Hackney Classes, and a Gold Medal in the 
Harness Classes, by the Hackney Horse Society. 

Four Silver and 1 Bronze Medal in the Polo Pony and Bending 
Classes, by the Polo and Riding Pony Society. 

A Challenge Cdp, value £52 108., in the South Devon Classes, by 
the town of Devonport. 

A Gold Medal, in the Aberdeen Angus Classes, by the Polled Cattle- 
Society. 

A Challenqe Silver Bowl, in the Jersey Classes, by Sir James- 
Blyth, Bart, 

A Gold, a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Batter Test Classes*, 
by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

A Silver Cup, and a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Guernsey- 
Butter Test Class, by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 

Two Challenge Cops, value 25 Guineas each, in the Kerry and 
Dexter Classes, by B. de Bertodano, Esq. 

Two Silver Medals, in the Southdown Sheep Classes, by the South- 
down Sheep Society. 

Two Silver Medals, in the Pig Classes, by the National Pig 
J^reeders' Association. 

Twenty Silver and 20 Bronze Medals, in the Cider Classes, by 
the Society. 

A Gold, a Silver, aud a Bronze Medal, in the Butter-Making 
Classes, by the Society. 



PRIZES, 





First 


Second 


-1 
IThlrd!^ 


HORSES. 


Prixc. 


PriM. 


PriBc. ' 


An Animal can he entered in as many Classes as it is 


£ 


£ 


£ 


eligible for on payment of an additional fee in each 








Class. No additional fee is, however, payable in the 








ease of those Prizes headed as Champion or Special 








Prizes. 








SHIHE. 




(Registered or eligible for registration in the Shire 








Horse Society's Stud Book.) 








Class 








1. — Stallion, foaled before 1901 .... 


15 


10 


8 


2. — St ALT .TON, foaled in 1901 .... 


15 


10 


a 


3.— Colt, foaled in 1902 


15 


10 


a 


4. — ^Marb and Foal, or in-FoAL .... 


15 


10 


3 
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Prizes for Horses, &c.,for 1903. 



HORSES— coTi^mweei. 

The Prise in Class 6 is oifered by the Society of 
Xerohant Venturers, Bristol. 

CliASS 

*6. — Brood Kare, with 2 of her Progeny, ths pro- 
perty of a bon& fide Farmer, whose sole 
occupation is fanning within a radins of 
60 miles of Bristol. The Uare and Sire or 
Sires of Progeny to he Begistered in the 
Shire Horse Society's Stnd Book (Cnp or 
Xoney) 

Ti. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1900 . 

7. — Filly or Gkldinq, foaled in 1901 . 

8.— Filly or Gelding, foaled ia 1902 . 

SPECIAL PRTZK. 

Oifered by the Shire Horse Society, a Gold Xedal, 
yalne £10, for Best Xare or Tilly in Class 4, 
6, 0, 7, or 8, under Conditions 46, and to the 
Breeder of the winner under the Conditions 
stated, a Prize of 

ANY AGRICULTUBAI, HOKSBa 

^9.— Xare or Gelding, not under 4 years old, suitable 
for town purposes, the bon& fide property of 
a Tenant Farmer, whose sole occupation is 
farming, and whose fiEum is situate within 
26 miles of the OuUdhall, Bristol . 

^10.— Filly or Oelding, foaled Id 3901, the owner 
being the Breeder and residing within 
26 miles of the OuUdhall, Bristol . 

* 11.— Filly, Colt, or Oelding, foaled in 1902, the owner 
being the Breeder and residing within 
26 miles of the Ouildhall, Bristol . 



Firftt Second Third 
Prlie. Prto. I Priie. 



60 

JO 
10 
10 



10 



10 



10 



ANY AQMCULTUKAIi HOB8ES OTHER ! 
THAN REGISTERED SHIRES. | 

12.— Mare and Foal, or Id -Foal . . . . I 



10 



HUNTERS. 

13. — Mark and Foal, or in-FoAL . . . . ' 15 I 10 ' 3 

*'14.— Xare or Oelding, foaled before 1899 . . ' 20 I 10 6 
*16. — Xare or Oelding, foaled before 1899, the owner 

residing within 26 miles of the Ouildhall, | 

Bristol ' 20 I 10 6 

IG. — Mare or Geldino, foaled in 1899 . . . 15 ! 10 3 



* The Prizes in the Classes marked with an asterisk (*) are offered by or 
through the Bristol Local Committee. 
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£ 
15 
10 
10 



20 



10 



Second 


Third 


JMie. 


iTixe. 


£ 


£ 


10 


;< 


5 


3 


5 


3 



BOUSES— continued. J^^m. 

Class 
17. — Fn.LY or Gelding, foaled in 1000 . 
18. — KiLLY or Gelding, foaled in 1901 . 
ID. — Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1902 

SPECIAL FRIZES. 

(Offered by the Bristol Loeal Committee ) 

^Beit Exhibit in Claes 16 or 17, the owner reiiding 
within 25 miles of the Onildhall, Bristol . 

*Best Exhibit in Class 18 or 19, the owner being 
the Breeder and residing within 25 miles of ths . 
OnUdhall, BrUtol 

(Offered by the Hunters' Improvement Society.) 

A Oold Xedal, or £5 and a Bronse Xedal, for 
the Best Hnnter Brood Xare (by a Thorough- 
bred or Registered Hnnter Sire, and in-Foal 
to, or with Foal at-foot by, a Sire of similar 
breeding) in Class 13, not having previonsly | 
won the Hunters' Improvement Society's Oold 
Hedal as a Brood Xare in 1903, under Con- I 
•ditions 47. Frise winners in the class only I 
wiU be eligible for the Xedal. 

A Silver Xedal, for the Best Hnnter FiUy by a , 

Thoroughbred Horse or Begistered Hunter Sire | 

in Class 17, 18, or 19, not exceeding three years I 

old (foaled in 1900, 1901, or 1902), under Condi- I 

tions 48. Frise winners in these classes only I 

will be eligible for the Xedal. | 

A Silver Xedal, for the Best Hunter Xare or ! 
Gelding of any Age, not having previously 
won the Society's Silver Xedal under this 
scheme in 1903, bred by a Thoroughbred or 
Begistered Hunter Sire out of a Begistered 
Xare or a Xare qualified for Registration in 
the next volume, under Conditions 49. Frise 
winners in the classes only will be eligible 
for the Xedal. 

A Silver Xedal, for the Best Tearling Hunter 
Colt by a Thoroughbred or Registered Hunter 
Sire out of a Xare registered in the Hunter 
Stud Book, or entered for the next volume, 
exhibited in Class 19, and not having pre- 
viously won the Society's Silver Xedal under 
this scheme in 1903, under Condition 50. ' 
Frise winners in the class only will be eligible 
for the Xedal. | 



♦ The Prizes in the Classes marked with an asterisk (*) are offered by or 
through the Bristol Local Comiuitice. 
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First 


Second 


Tblnl 


nOR^^&— continued. 


Prtie. 


l^rlK. 


PriK. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


HACKNEYS. 








(Classes 20 to 24 are for Horses registered or eligible 








for registration in the Hackney Horse Society's 








Stud Book.) 








Class 








20.— Mare and Foal, or in-FoAL .... 


15 


10 


3 


21. — Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1899 


If) 


5 a 


22.— Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1899 or 1900 


10 


5 1 3 


23.— Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1901 . 


10 


5 1 3 


24.— Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1902 


10 


.5 


3 


SPECIAL FBIZE. 








(Offered by the Haekney Hone Society.) 






A Gold ITedal (value £10) for the Best Kare or 








Illly exhibited in dasies 20 to 24, under 








CondiUons 61. 








POLO, RIDINQ, AND MOUNTAIN 








PONIES. 








(Of the Prises offered in Classes 26 to 41, £60 is 








contributed by the Polo and Siding Pony Society ; 








£12 by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society ; £12 by 








Lord Tredegar ; £6 by J. 0. Hunts, Esq. ; £6 by 








H. Wiseman, Esq. ; £6 by S. H. Wilmot, Esq., and 








£13 by W. A Pillers, Esq., and other gentlemen 








interested in the district of Bristol) 








25. — Stallion, above 13*2 and not excoedin*; 








14 '2 hands, suitable to get Polo or Riding 








Ponies 


6 


4 


2 


26. — Stallion, rot exceeding 13*2 bands, suitable 








to get Polo or Riding Ponies 


6 


4 


2 


27.— Welsh Mountain Stallion, not exceeding 








12-2 hands, entered previous or subsequent 








to exhibition in Section A of the Welsh 








Pony and Cob Society's Stud Book 


6 


4 


2 


28. — Make, above 13-2, and not exceeding: 14*2 








hands, suitable to breed Polo or Riding 








Ponies, in-foal to, or with foal at-foot by, a 








Thoroughbred, Arab, Registered, or entered 








Sire 


6 


4 1 2 


29. — Mare, not exceeding 13*2 hands, suitable to 






breed Polo or Riding Ponies, in-foal to, or 








with foal at-foot by, a Thoroughbred, Arab, 








Registered, or entered Sire .... 


6 


4 


2 


30.— Mountain or Moorland Pony Mare, not 








exceeding 13 hands, suitable to l)reed Polo 








or Riding Ponies, in-foal or with foi\l at-foot 


6 


4 


2 
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Class 
31.—' 



32.- 
33.- 

34.— 

35 

36.—] 



'KOBJSES— continued. 

Welsh Mountain Mare, barren or in-foa], 
not exceediDg 12*2 hand-^, entered previons 
or subsequent to exhibition in Section A of 
the Welsh Pony and Cob Sjciety'a Stud 
Book 

-Mabe, Stallion, or Gelding, foaled before 

1899, t)»at has been used for Playing Polo 
and is Registered at Uiiiiinghara. 

-Mark, Stallion, or Gelding, foaled before 

1900, not exceeding 14*2 hands, never 
having been played in a Polo Match or 
Club game 

Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1900, not 
exceeding 14*1 hands 

Filly, Colt, or Gbldiicg, foaled in 1901, not 
exceeding 14 hands 

Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1902, not 
exceeding 13*2 hands 



BEHDIKO OOKPEnnOKS. 

Comp«titori in Classes 87 to 41 will have to go 
onoe up and down 11 posts S yards apart in 
aoeordanee with the Polo and Biding Pony 
8odety*s Bending Bnles. Exhibitors most enter 
in aaeh of the Classes 87 to 4(^ bat winners of 
a 1st Priie in any Glass eannot again compete, 
and entrance fees paid for snoh will be 
refonded in aeoordance with this. 

Ponies entered in other Claues can, if eligible, be also entered, 
on payment of an additional lee, in the Iknding Clatsses. 

Ponies entered In the Bending Classes only and not having a box 
in the Yard, must be in the Show Yard by 2 f.x. on the day 
on which they compete, and, i^ith tbe consent of the Stewardii, 
maj leave the Yard as soon as the Class has been Judged. 

37. — ^Mare, Stallion, or Geldixo, over 14 and not 
exceeding 14 '2 hands, on the 1st day of 
the Show • . 

38. — ^Mabk, Stallion, or Geldixg, over 14 and not 
exceeding 14*2 hands, ou the 2nd day of 
the Show 

39. — Mabe, Stallion, or Gelding, over 14 and not 
exceeding 14*2 hands, on the 3rd day of 
the Show 

40. — ^Mabe, Stallion, or Gelding, over 14 and ni>t 
exceeding 14*2 hands, on the 4th day of 

the Show 

(There is no Entrance Fee in Class 41.) 

41. — Champion Bending Competition. On the 
5th day of Show. 1 he winners in Classes 
37, 38, 39, and 40 will conii)ete for the Polo 
and Riding Pony Society's Bronze Mecial. 
VOL. XIII. — 7. S. 




4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
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TLO^SES>— continued. 

(Speeial Priiei offered by the Polo and Bidiiig 
Pony Society.) 

A Silyer Hedal for the Best Polo Pony Brood 

Xare, regiitered or eligible for registration in 

the Stnd Book. 
A Silyer Hedal for the Best Polo Pony Hare, to 

be shown in hand, registered or eligible for 

registration in the Stnd Book. 
A Silver Xedal for the Best Polo Pony, Filly, one 

two, or three years old, to be shown in hand. 
A Silver Xedal for the Best Polo Pony Stallion, 

registered or eligible for registration in the 

Stnd Book; or Best Polo Pony Entire Ck>lt, one, 

two, or three years old. 
These Xedals are offered subject to Conditions Bo. 62. 

KABITBSS. 

(£130 towards the Prises in the Harness and 
Jumping Glasses is contributed by the Bristol 
Local Committee.) 

Horses entered in the other Classes can, if eligible, be also 
entered, on payment of an addlUonal fee, in the Harness 
Classes. 

Horses entered in the Double Harness and Tandem Clasees can 
also be entered, on payment of an additional fee, in the Single 
Harness Classes. 

Horses entered in the Harness Classes only, and not baring a 
box in the Yard, mnst be in the Show Yard by a p.m. on the 
day on which thoy compete, and, with the consent of the 
Stewards, may leave the Yard as soon as the Class has been 
Judged. 

Class 

42. — ^Mabe or Gelding, not over 14*2 hnndp, to 
be driven in harness on the 1st day of Show 

43. — Tandems (Mares or Geldings), to be driven in I 
harness on the 1st day of Sliow . . . { 

44. — Make or Gelding, 15 hands or over, to be 
driven in harness on the 2nd day of Shnw . I 

45. — Paiu cif Carriage Houses (Marc s r.r Geldmus), , 
to be driven in duiil lu liamiss on tbo 2i)d 
day of Show 

46. — Mare or Gelding, over 14*2 and under 
15 hands, to be driven in harness on the 
3rd day or" Show 

47. — Trotting. Best Mare or Gelding, under 
15 hands, for speed and action, to be driven 
in harness on the 3rd day of Show 

48. — Pony, Mabe, or Gelding, not over 13 * 2 bands, 
to be driven in harness on tne 4tb day of 
Show 

19. — 'JEOTTiNG. Best Mare or Gelding, 15 hands 
or over, fur speed and action, to be driven 
in haiiKts en the 4th d^y of Show 




10 
10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



Tbiid 
Prise. 



6 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 
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HORSES— {j(m/i7i?ted. 

KSpeoial Priie offored by the Hackney Hone Society.) 

A Gold Xedal (yalae £6) for the Beit Xare or 
Gelding exhibited in Single Harness in Classes 
42 to 49, snlyect to Conditions 61a. 

TBADESXEirS CLASSES. 

Class 

50. — Light Mabe or Geldino, the property of a 
Tradesman residing within a radius of four 
miles from the Guildhall, Bristol, used 
solely by him for trade purposes for a period 
of not hss than three mouths prior to 
May 27, 1903, to ba exhiMteti on the 5ih 
day of the Show in the Trade Cart and 
Harness in which it has bdiu worked for 
the same period 

51. — Cart Mabe or Gelding, the property of a 
Tradesman residino: within a radius of four 
miles from the Guildhall, Bristol, used 
solely by him for trade purposes for a period 
of not le^s than three months prior to 
May 27, 1903, to be exhibited on the 5th 
day of the Show, in the Trade Cart and 
Harness in which it has bct^n worked i'or 
the same period 

JTJMFIN'G. 

^For Regulations as to Jumping Classes, see 
Oouditions 53 on page cxvii.) 

fioraes can be entered in as maoy Jumping Classes as they are 
eligible for on payment of the entry fee for each Class, but 
cannot take more than one Fii st Prize. 

Horses entered in the Jumping Classes only, and not having 
a box tn the Yard, must be In the Show Yard by 2 p.m. un the 
day on which they compete and, with the consent or the 
Stewards, may lea\ e the Yard as soon as the Class has been 
Judged. 

52. — Mare or Geldino, over 15*2 hands, that shall 
jump in the best form on the 1st day of the 
Show 

53. — Mabe or Geldikq, not over 15*2 hands, that 
shall jump in the best form on the 1st day 
of the Show 

64. — ^Mabe or Geldino, over 14 * 2 hands, that shall 
jump in the best form on the 2nd day of 
the Show 

55. — ^Mare or Geldiko, not over 14*2 hands, that 
shall jump in the best form on the 2nd day 
of the Show 

56. — Mabe or Gelding, over 15 hands, that shall 
jump in the best form on the 3rd day of 
the Show 



First 
Priie. 


isecoiia 
Ihriae. 


£ 


£ 


10 


5 


10 


5 

■ 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


1 

1 10 


5 



Third 
Prlie. 



5-2 
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HOESES— coTi^tTii^. 
Class 

57. — Mabe or Gelding, not over 15 hands, that 
shall jump in the best form on the 3rd day 
of the Show 

58. — ^Mabe or Gelding, over 14 '2 hands, that 
shall jnmp in the best form on the 4th day 
of the Show 

69. — Mabe or Gelding, not over 14*2 hands, that 
shall jump in the best form on the 4th day 
of the Show 

60. — ^Mabe or Gelding, over 14 hands, that shall 
jump in the best form on the 5th day of 
the Show 

61. — Mabe or Gelding, not over 14 hands, that 
shall jump in the best form on the 5th day 
of the Show 



CATTLE. 



DBVOIT. 

62.— Bull, calved in 1899 or 1900 . 

63.— Bull, calved in 1901 

64.— Bull, calved in 1902 

65.— Cow, in-Milk, calved before 190D 

66. — Heifeb, in-Milk, calved in 1900 

67.— Heifeb, calved in 1901 . 

68.— Heifeb, calved in 1902 . 



SOUTH DEVON. 

(£85 of the amoimt offered in the South Devon 
Clasies is oontribvted by the Flyxnonth (1908) 
Local Committee and £16 by the South Devon 
Herd Book Society.) 

69.— Bull, calved in 1899 or 1900 . 
70.— Bull, calved in 1901 
71.— Bull, calved in 1902 . 
72.— Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1900 
73. — Heifeb, in-Milk, calved in 1900 
74. — Heifer, calved in 1901 . 
75. — ^Heifer, calved in 1902 . 



CEAXnOH FBIZE. 
(Offered by the Town of Devonport.) 
" The Devonport Challenge Cup " (value £62 lOs.) 
for the Beit Bullock (Bnll, Cow, or Heifer) 
in the South Devon Claises. The Cup to be won 
two years in luooession or three yean at 
intervali, before becoming the absolute property 
of the winner. 



Prise. 



£ 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



Seooad 
Prixe. 



£ 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Thini 
Frixe. 



£ 

2 

2 
2 



2 
f> 



2 
2 
5^ 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
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QiKYYl^— continued. 

Class 8HORTHOBN. 

70.— Bull, calved in 1899 or 1900 . 
77. — Bull, calved in 1901 
78.— Bur*L, calved in 1902 

{An Animal entered in GUlm 76 or 77 can, if eligible^ he \ 
-alio entered in CIom 79 on payment of an additional fee.) ' 

(The Friie in Clasi 79 is offered by 
Jamei Inikip, Eiq.) 

79. — ^Bull, not lets than 2 years old, to which a First 
or Second Prise was awarded in 1901 or 1902 
^0 — Ck>w, in-Milk, calve.l before 1900 . 
SI. — Ueifeb, in-Milk, calved in 1900 . 

b'2. — Heifer, calved in 1901 

b3 — Heifer, calved in 1902 

(An animal entered in ClaM 80, 81, or 82, can, if 
eligiUen he also entered in Class 84 on payment of 
an additional fee.) 

(The Prise in Class 84 is offered by 
James Inskip, Esq.) 

34. — Cow or Heifer, not less than 2 years old, to 
which a First or Beoond Prise was awarded 
in 1801 and 1902 

CHAMPION PBIZE. 

(Offered by the Shorthorn Society.) 
Best Boll in Class 76, 77, 78, or 79, entered in 
or eligible for Coate*s Herd Book . 

HEBEFOBD. 

f 5.— Bull, calved in 1899 or 1900 

^t). — Bull, calved in 1901 

^7. — Bull, calved in 1902 

88. — Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1900 

^y.— Heifer, in-Milk, calved in 1900 

90. — Heifkb, calved in 1901 . 

<J1.— Heifer, calved in 1902 . 



SUSSEX. 

92.— Bull, calved in 1899 or 190") . 

93.— Bull, calved in 1901 or 1902 

y i. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, calved in or before 1900 

95. — Heifer, calved in 1901 

96.— Heifer, calved in 1902 

ASEBDEEN-AlS^anS. 

( 77ie First Prize in Class 97 is offered by the English . 
Aberdeen- Angus Cattle Association.) i 

07. — Bull, calved before lat December, 1901 . 
i)8. — Bull, calved on or after Ist December, 1901 . . 



Flnit 


Second 


Priie. 


Pri«. 


£ «. 


£ 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 10 




10 


5 


10 


6 


10 


5 


10 


6 


10 10 




10 




10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


r> 


10 


5 


10 


S 


10 


5 


10 


.^ 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


6 


10 


6 



Third 
Prixe. 



2 

2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



cu 
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GATTLR^continued. 
Class 

99. — Cow or Hkifer, in-Milk, calved before Ist 

December, 1900 

100. — Heifek, calved on or after Ist December, 190O 
101. — Heifer, calved on or after 1st December, 1901 

GHAHFIOir FBIZE. 

(Offered by the Polled Cattle Society.) 

A Oold Xedal for the Best Breeding Animal in 

Claisei 97 to 101. 



JERSEY. 

102.-.BaLL, calved in 1899 or 1900 . 
103.— Bull, calved in 1901 
104.— Bull, calved in 1902 . 
105.— Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1900 
106.— Heifee, in-Milk, calved in 1900 
107.— Heifer, calved in 1901 . 
108.— Heifeb, calved in 1902 . 



First I Second ' Third 
PrUe. Prlxe. I Prize. 



in any of the Jersey Classes, bred in Oreat 
Britain or Ireland, to bo awarded by inspection 
(see Special Conditions 62). 

GXJEBNSE7. 

103.— Bull, calved in 1899 or 1900 . 

110.— Bull, calved in 1901 

111.— Bull, calved in 1902 

112.— Cow, in-Milk, calved before 1900 

113. — Heifeb, in-Milk, calved in J 900 

114,— Hbu'eb, calved in 1901 . 

115. — Heifeb, calved in 1902 . 



KEBBY. 

116.— Bull, calved in 1900, 1901, or 1902 

117. — Cow or Heifeb, in-Milk, calved in or before 

1899 

118.— Heifeii, calved in 1901 or 1902 

SPECIAL FBIZE. 

(Offered by B. de Bertodano, Esq.) 

For Bast Animal to which the Cup has not previonsly 
been awarded in Class 116, 117, or 118. 

The Bertodano Challenge Cup, value 26 Oulneas. 
The Cup to become the property of an Exhibitor 
winniag it three years in suecdssion. 



10 
10 
10 



SPECIAL PRIZE. 

(Offered by Sir James Blyth, Bart.) 

The Blythwood Challenge Silver Bowl, weighing I 
26 ounces, for the Best Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, I 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



10 

10 
10 



£ 
5 



I 2 
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CATTLE ^continued. 

(LASS DEXTEB KWH.TIY. 

119.— Bull, calved in 1900, 1901, or 1902 

120. — CJow or Heif£R, in-Milk, calved in or before 

1900 

121.— Hbifbb, calved in 1901 or 1902 

SPECIAL PSIZE. 
(Offered by B. de Bertodano, £iq.) 

For Bast Animal to wldch the Cup has not previously 
been awarded in Glass 119, 120, or 121 

The Bertodano Challenge Cup, valae 26 Onineas. 
The Cup to beoome the property of an Exhibitor 
winning it three years in snocesslon. 

DATKY. 

ArwmaU entered in tlie Breed Classes can^ if eligible, he 
entered aho, on payment of the additioncU fee, in 
Clauee 122 to 127. 

122. — CJow, in-Milk, of any breed or cross, under 
900 lbs. live weight, yielding the largest 
quantity of Milk, of normal character, con- 
taining, on the average of the two com- 
petitive milkings, 12 per cent, of total 
solids, of which not less than 3*25 per cent, 
shall be fat, the period of lactation being 
taken into consideration .... 

123. — Cow, in-Milk, of any breed or cross, 900 lbs. 
live weight or over diito ditto 

^SPECIAL PBISEE. 

(Offered by Bristol Local Committee.) 

*Ba8t Szhibit in Class 128, the property of a bon& 
flde Tenant Farmer residing within 25 miles 
of the Gnildhall, Bristol . . . . 

*124. — Oow, In-Xilk, to be Judged by inspeetion, having 
regard to XiUdng qualities, the property, of 
a Besident within 25 miles of the Guildhall, 
Bristol 

BUTTEB TEST. 

The Prises in Classes 125 and 126 are offered by the 
English Jersey Cattle Sooiety, and entries in 
them are sulject to any oonditions issued by 
that Sooiety previous to the Tests. 



FlFBfc 

Prize. 



£ 

10 

10 
10 



10 
10 



10 



20 



Second 
Priie. 



£ 

5 

5 
5 



10 



Thinl 
Prixe. 



£ 

2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



♦ The Prizes in the Classes marked \?itli an asterisk (♦) are offered by or 
through the Bristol Local Committee. 
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First 


Second ' ThW 


CA!\1\1LY.— continued. 


Prize. 


Prixe. Priie. 


Class 


£ 1 £ £ 


125. — Cow, of any breed or oross, under 900 lbs. live 


' 1 


weight, obtaining the greatest number of 


, 




points by the practical Test of the Separator 




and Chnm, judged by the soale of points 


! 


adopted by the English Jersey Cattle Society 


10 8 2 


126.— Cow of any breed or cross, 900 lbs. live weight 


1 


and over ditto ditto .... 


10 


s 


2 


Gold, Silver, and Broue Hedals are offered for the 








three Jersey Cows, entered or eligible for entry 








in the English Jersey Herd Book, obtaining the 








greatest number of points in the Test, and 








Certificates of Merit will be granted to Jersey 








Cows, not being Friie winners, entered or 








eligible for entry in the Herd Book, under 








6 years old, obtaining 30 points ; 5 years old 








and over obtaining 35 points. 








SPECIAL PRIZE. 








For the Best quality of Butter produced by any 








Jersey Cow awarded a Medal, Price, or Certifi- 








cate of Merit in Class 125 or 126 


1 






(The Prises in Class 127 are offered by the English 








Guernsey Cattle Society.) 








127.— Guernsey Cow or Heifer, entered in the English 








Guernsey Cattle Society's Herd Book, or eligible 








for entry therein, obtaining the greatest number 








of points by the practical Test of the Chum, the 


■ 






points to be reckoned on the weight of Butter 




' 


and an allowance for lactation to be made under 


1 




the scale settled by the English Guernsey Society. 


1 




1st Prise, Silver Cup, value £5. 






2nd „ SUver Medal and 20s 


1 




3rd „ Bronse Medal and 20s 




1 


DAIRY HERDS. 


1 
1 




(Offered by Bristol Local Committee.) 


1 
1 




'^ A.— Herd of not less than 30 Dairy Cows, the 


1 


property of a bon& fide Tenant Farmer residing 


1 

1 _ 


within 25 miles of the GuUdhall, Bristol 


25 10 » 


*B.— Herd of over 15 and under BO Dairy Cows, the 


' 1 


property of a bon& fide Tenant Farmer residing 


1 


within 25 miles of the Guildhall, Bristol 


20 


10 






Exhibits in Classes A and B will be judged on the 
farm to which they belong. 



* The Prizes in the Glasses marked with an asterisk (*) are ofiiered by or 
through the Bristol Local Committee. 
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SHEEP. 



Class COTSWOLD. ' 

128.— Shearling Ram 

129. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1903 

130. — Pen of three Shearling KwEs . . . . 

DEVON LONO-WOOIjIiED. 

131 — Shearling Ram ... . . 

132. — Pair of Ram Lamb8, dropped in 1903 

133. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes .... 

SOUTHDOWN". 

134. — Shearling Ram . . . , . 

135. — Pair of Ram Lambs dropped in 1903 

136. — Pen of three Shearling KwES . . . . 

SPECIAL FBIZE8. 
{Offered by the SontlLdown Sheep Society, under Con- 
ditions Ho. 66.) 
A Silyer Kedal for the Best Earn or Sam Lamb 

i& Clau 184 or 135. 
A Silyer Kedal for the Best Fen of Ewes in GUes 136. 

HAMFSHIBE DOWII^. 

137.— Shearling JIam 

138.— Pair of Ram Lambr, dropped in 1903 

139. — Pen of three Sheiirling Ewes .... 

SHROFSHULE. 

140.— Shearlins: Ram 

141. — Pair of Ram Lambp, dropped in 1903 

142. — Pen of three Shearling Kwes .... 

OXFORD DOWN. 

143.— Shearling Ram 

144. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1903 
145. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes . . . . 
(The Prises In Class 146 are offered by the Oxford 
Down Sheep Breeders' AssooiatioxL) 
146. — ^Fen of three Ewe Lambs, dropped in 1908 . 

MOUNTAIN. 

147. — Shearling Ram 

148. — Pair of IUm Lambp, dropped in 1903 

149. — Pen of ihree Shearling Ewfs .... 

80MEB8ET AND DOBSET HOi^NED. 

150.— Shearling Ram 

151. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped after November Isf, 

1902 

152. — Pen of three Shearliuj; Ewes .... 

CHAXFIOir PSIZE. 
(Offered by W. B. Flower, Esq.) 
Best Exhibit in Class 150, 151, or 152 . 



First 




rrlze. 


Prize. 


£ s. 


£ 


10 


6 


10 


6 


10 


5 


10 


6 


10 


5 


10 


5 



Thrd 
Prize. 



10 
10 
10 


5 
5 
6 


10 
10 
10 


5 
5 
5 


10 
10 
10 


5 
5 
5 


10 
10 
10 


5 
5 
6 


6 


8 


10 
10 
10 


5 

6 
5 


10 


5 


10 

10 


5 
5 


10 10 





2 
2 
2 



2 

2 
2 



2 

2 

2 
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Prizes for Pigs, &c,,for 1903. 



PIGS. 



Gr.ASS BEKKSHTRE. 

153.— Boar, farrowed in 1900, 1901, or J902 . 

154. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1903 

155. — r»reedino; Sow, farrowed before 1903 

156. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1903 . 

SPECIAL PRIZE. 
(Offered by the BritiBh Berkshire Society.) 
Best Boar or Sow in the Berkshire Classes entered 
in, or eligible for, the Herd Book 

IiAHGE BliACK. 

{£20 of the amount offered in Prizes in Classes 157 to 
160 is contributed by the Large Black Pig Society,) 
157.«-BoAR, farrowed in 1900, 1901, or 1902 . 
158. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1903 
159. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1903 
160. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1903 . 

IiAHGE WHITE. 

161.— Boar, farrowed in 1900, 1901, or 1902 . 
162.— Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1903 
163.— Bneeding Sow, farrowed l)efore 1903 
164. — Pair of Breeding Sowb, farrowed in 1903 . 



MIDDIiE WHITE. 

165.— Boar, farrowed in 1900, 1901, or 1902 . 
166.— Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1903 
167. — ^Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1903 
168. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1903 . 

HMATiTi WHITE or 8MAT.T, BIiACK. 

169.— Boar, farrowed in 1900, 1901, or 1902 . 
170. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1903 
171. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1903 
172. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1903 . 

TAMWOBTH. 

173.— BoAB, farrowed in 1900, 1901, or 1902 . 
174. — Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1903 
175. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1903 
176. — Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1903 . 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 
(Offered by the National Pig Breeders' Association.) 
Silver Medal for the Best Boar, of the Large White, 
Hiddle White, Small White, or Tamworth breed, 
exhibited in Classes 161 to 176, eligible for 
entry in the Herd Book, and not having pre- 
viously won the Society's Kedal during 1908. 
Silver Hedal for the Best Sow, ditto ditto. 



Flret 
Friae. 



Seoond 
Priae. 



3 
2 
3 
2 



3 
2 
3 
2 



8 
2 
3 
2 



3 

2 
3 
2 



ThW 
Prize. 



2 

1 
2 

1 



2 

1 
2 

1 



2 

1 
2 

1 



3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 



Prizes for Cider for 1903. cvii 



PRODUCE. 



CIDER. 

(Open to Growers or Makers.) 

First Friie in each Class, a Silver Hedal and a Certiflcate. 
Second Priie in each Glass, a Bronze Kedal and a Certificate^ 

CHAMFIOK PSIZE. 

For Best Exhibit in any of the Glasses, a Gold Kedal, a 
Certificate, and £20. 

(The £20 given as a Champion Prise is offered by the Bristol Local 
Committee.) 

The Cider must have been made in 1902, and each Exhibit 
in Cask must consist of not less than 18 gallons. 

Cider made in Devon. 

Glass 
177. — Cask of Cideb, containing not less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. 
178.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

179. — Cask of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of alcohol, 
180.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

Cider made in Herefordshire. 

181. — Cask of Cider, containing not less than 4 per cent, of alcohoL 
182. — 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

183. — Cask of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. 
184.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

Cider made in Somerset. 

185. — Cask of Cider, containing not less than 4 per cent, of alcohoL 
186.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

187. — Cask of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. 
188.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

Cider made in Gloucestershire. 

189. — Caj'k of Cider, containing not less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. 
190.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

191. — C«sk of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. 
192.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

Cider made in Counties other than those above named. 

193. — Cask of Cider, containing not less than 4 ixjr cant, of alcohol. 
194.-12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 

195. — Cask of Cider, containing less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. 
196.— 12 Bottles of Cider, ditto 
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Prizes for Cheese^ &c,^for 1903. 





First 


SeooDd 


Third 


Fonith 




Prize. 


Prize. 


Prise. 


iftee^ 


CHEESE. 












£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Class 




197. —Three Cheeses (not less tban 56 lbs. 










each), made in 1902 


15 


10 


5 


3 


198.— Three Cheddar Cheeses (not Icfs than 










28 lbs. earh), made in 1902 by a 










Student who has received not less 










than 4 consecutive weeks' instruction 










in one of the Society's Cheese Schools 










held gince 1899 .... 


8 


5 


3 


2 


199.— Three Cheeses (not less than 28 lbs. 










each), made in 1903 


8 


5 


3 


2 


200. — Three Cheddar Cheeses (not less than 










28 lbs. each), made in 1903 by a 










Student who has received not less 










than 4 consecul i ve weeks' instruction 










in one of the Society'o Cheese Schools 










held since 1899 .... 


6 


4 


2 


1 


201.— Eight Loaf or other Tmckle Cheeses, 










made in 1903 


5 


3 


2 


1 


£10 towards the Frizes in Class 202 is 










contributed by the Bristol Local Com- 










mittee. 










202. — ^Three Caerphilly Cheeses, made in 










1903 


7 


5 


3 


1 10«. 


203. — Three Cream or other Soft Cheeses . 


3 


2 


1 


10s. 


BUTTER AND CREAM. 










{These Classes are not open to Pro/tssional 




Teacheis,) 










204.— 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
BuTTEB, made of Cream from Cows 


















other than Channel Island Breeds . 


4 


3 


2 


I 


205.— 3 lbs. of Fresh ^or very slightly salted) 










BuTTEB, made of Cream from Cows 










of Channel Island Breeds only 


4 


3 


2 


1 


206.— 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 










Butter, made from scalded Cream . 


4, 


3 


2 


1 


SPECIAL FBIZE8. 










Three Priies of £1 eaoh will be given for 


\ 








BTJTTEK, which has the Best keeping 










quaUties, exhibited in dats 204, 206, 


1 








or 206. 1 lb. will be taken on the first 


> 1 








day of the Show from each Priie lot of 


1 








Batter in the Classes named, and will 










be Judged on the last day of the Show. 


' 









Prizes for Butter-Making, iScc^for 1903. 



cix 



BUTTER AND CREAM— con/inu^d. 


nrrt 
Priz6. 


Second 
Prtae. 


Thlfd 
PriM. 


Fourth 
Prize. 


Class 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


207. — 3 lbs. of BuTTEB, to which no salt 










whatever lias been added to be 










judged on the last day of Show 


4, 




2 


1 


208. — 12 lbs. of Salted Butter, in a jar or 
crock, to be delivered to the Secre- 


















tary four weeks before the Show 


4 


8 


2 


1 


209. — 4 half-pounds of Scalded Crkam . 


3 


2 


1 


lOs^ 


BXJTTER-MAKING. 










(^No Winner of a First Prize given by this 




Society for Butter-making during t?ie 




















Classes 210 to 213.) 










{For Conditions and Regulation?, see 










Entry Form,) 










210. — For Dairymaids working for wages in 










a dairy belonging to a teoant farmer. 










On the Ist day of the Show . 


4 


3 


2 


1 


211. — For Men and Women (except the winner 










of the Ist Prize in Class 210) who 










have never won a First Prize in any 










open Butter - making cora petition. 










On the 2nd day of the Show . 


4 


3 


2 


1 


212. — For Men and Women (except the 










winners of the 1st Prizes in Classes 










210 «nd 211). On the 3rd day of 










the Show 


4 


2 


3 


1 


213. — For Men and Women (except the 










winners of the 1st Prizes in Classes 










210, 2 1 1, and 212). On the 4th day 










of the Show 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Chamhon Classes. 










214. — For winners of First and Second Prizes 










in the Butter-making Classes 210 to 










213 or at any previous meeting of 










the Society. On the 5th day ot the 








Show— 


1 






Ist Prize, Gold Medal 


1 






2ud „ Silver Medal 








3rd „ Bronze Medal 


1 

1 

i 











ex 



Prizes for MilkiTig and Shoeing, for 1903. 



MILKING. 



€lass 

215. — For Men 20 years of age and over 
"216. — ^For Women 20 3'ears of age and over , 
217. — For Boys and Girls under 20 years of age 



SHOEING. 



218. — For Nag Horse Shoeiko, by Smiths 
over 25 years of age who have not 
previously won the First Prize in a 
corresponding class at one of the 
Society's meetings, or a Champion 
Prize at any other Society's Show. 
On the 3rd day of Show . 

219.— For Cart Horse Shoeiko, by Smiths 
over 25 years of age, ditto ditto, 
on the 4th day of Show . 

220.— For Smiths under 25 years of age. (Com- 
petitors in this Class will he require*! 
to declare their age at the time of 
entry, and also to state whether 
they wish to shoe a Nag or a Cart 
Horse, on the 5th day of Show 

221. — For Nao Horse Shoeikg, by previous 
winners of one of the Society's First 
Frizes or a Champion Prize at any 
other Society's Show, on the 5th 
day of Show 



First 
Priie. 



£ B. 



1 10 
1 10 
1 10 



4 

4 

4 

5 



Second 
Prise. 



£ 8. 



1 
1 
1 



3 
3 

3 



TUrd 
Prise. 



£«.£>. 



Fonrtli 
Priie. 



15 
15 
15 



2 
2 

2 



10 
10 
10 



1 
1 

1 



Conditiona and Eegulationa. exi 



CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 

QfEJSTESEiAJu 

Entbixs. 

1. The following are the Fees payable for Stock Entries made on or 
l>efure April 7. After that date nnd up to April 14, Entries (except in the 
Bending, Harness, and Jumping Classes) will only be received on payment, in 
each case, of double the Fee named below. Exhibitors are requested to 
note that no exception can he made to this. The Eutry-t'ee is not returnable 
to an Exhibitor who enters an Animal in a Glass for which it is ineligible. 

Members. Non-Memben. 
(see Beg. 5 below) 
Horses other than in the Bending, 
Harness, or Jumping Classes (see 

Reg. 2 below), including Hone Box for each Entry 159. .. 30s. 
Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs do. 10s. .. 20s. 

For particulars as to fees in the Dairy Herds, Produce, Poultry, and Shoeing. 
Classes, see Entry-forms. 

2. Horses entered in the Bending?, Harness, and Jumping Classes, and 
not having a box in the Yard, must be in the Yard by 2 p.m. on the day on 
which they compete, and, with the consent of the Stewards, may leave the 
Yard as soon as they have been judged. Entries in the Bending, Harness, 
and Jumping Classes^ if no Horse Box is required, must reach the Secretary 
not later than May 9. If a Box is required the Entry must reach the Secretary 
on or before April 7, or, at double fees, 1 y April 14. The Entry Fees i 



Members. Koa-Membera. 

Without Horse Box for each Entry 5s. .. 10s. 

With Horse Box do. 15s. .. 30s. 

3. No Exhibitor can make more than three Entries in any one Class of 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs, except in the Bending, Harness, or Jumping 
Classes. 

4. No Entry will be received unless the Fee accompanies it, and (if the 
Exhibitor is a Member of the Society) the subscription for the year, unless 
previously paid, together with any aiTears that may be due. 

5. The privilege of entering at Members* Fees is strictly limited to 
Members of the Society elected on or before January 27, 1903, and 
subscribing not less than 11, annually. 

6. Where a Prize is ofifered for a pair or pen of Animals, Single Entry-fees 
only are payable for each pair or pen, and only one Entry-form must be used. 

7. All Entries must be made on the printed forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary rTHoa. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and, in applying for 
Forms, Exhibitors are requested to state how many Entries they wish to make 
of either Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, &c., as each Stock Entry must be 
made on a separate Form. 

8. Every Exhibitor or Competitor is requested to carefully examine the 
List of Prizes and Conditions, as he will be held responsible for the coiTect- 
ness of his Certificate of Entry. An Exhibitor omitting to give information 
asked for on the Entry-form, with regard to the age, breeder, name, colour, 
sire, dam, &c., of an Animal, will be liable to have his Entry disqualified. 

9. If an Exhibitor or Competitor fails, when called upon by the Stewards 



cxii Conditions and Regulations. 

or Council, to prove the correctness of his Certificate of Entry to their satis- 
faction, the Entry may be disqualified, and any Award made to it cancelled. 

10. An Exhibitor who has made, in due time, an Entry of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, or Pigd in a particular Class, will be permitted, up to Wednesday, 
April 29, to withdraw the Entry of such Animal, and to substitute for it the 
Entry of another Animal in the same Class, on payment of the difference, 
if any, between the amount of the Entry-fee originally paid for the Animal 
withdrawn, and the post Entry-fee. 

11. An Animal can be entered in as many Classes as it is eligible for on 
payment of an additional Fee in each Class. No additional Fee is, however, 
payable in the case of Special Frizes for Exhibits ali^ady entered iu any 
particular Class. 

12. Every Exhibit must be the hon& fide property of the Exhibitor both 
at the time of Entry and on the first day of the Exhibition. 

Showyabd. 

13. The Yard will be open for the reception of Horses (see Regulation 2 
for Bending, Harness and Jumping Horses), Cattle, Sheep, and Pi«£S, on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 25 and 26, from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Horses will 
also be received from 6 to 8 o'clock on the morning of the first day of Show, 
but all other Stock Entries must be in the Yard the previoiis day. A Label 
denoting the number of each Entry will be sent by the Secretary, and must 
be securely affixed to the head of the Animal, or, in the case of other 
Exhibits, to the receptacle containing such Exhibits. The carriage of 
Exhibits must in all cases be paid by the Exhibitor. No Exhibit subject 
to charges will be received by the Officers of the Society. 

14. All Live Stock (see Conditions 2, 38, and 39 for exceptions with regard 
to Horses) must remain in their places Iq the Showyard until after six o'clock 
in the afternoon of the last day of the Show, and shall under no circumstances 
be taken out of their places in the interval without the special permission of 
the Stewards. 

15. During the time the Show is open to the public no rug or cloth shall 
be hung up so as to conceal any animal in a horse-box or stall, except with 
the special permission of the Steward of the department. 

16. All Exhibits and all persons in charge of the same, will be subject to 
the Orders, Begulations, and Rules of the Society, and the Stewards shall 
have the power to remove from the Yard the Stock or property belonging to, 
and to cancel the admission ticket of, any Exhibitor who shall infringe any 
of the Begulations or Conditions of the Meeting, or who shall refuse to 
comply with any instructions given by the Stewards, without any responsi- 
bility attaching to the Stewards or the Society in consequence of such 
removal. 

17. No Animal shall be decorated with colours other than the Society's 
Prize Rosettes. 

18. No person shall be allowed to fix any placard, or to take down any 
official placard in the Yard without the written permission of the Stewards. 

19. All persons in charge of Exhibits will he subject to the orders of the 
Stewards, and will be required to parade or exhibit tlie Animals in their 
charge at such times as may be directed by the Stewards. Servants must be 
in attendance each day during the Show at least a quarter of an hour before 
the time appointed for exhibiting the Animals under their charge in the Sbow- 
rings. Owners of Animals exhibited will be held responsible for the behaviour 
of their Servants, and for the consequences of any misconduct ot sucii 
Servants. 

20. Servants in charge of Stock at night must, if they leave the Yard, 
return before 10 p.m., or they will not be admitted. 



CondUio7i8 and Regulations. cxiii 

21. Hay, straw, and green food will be supplied by the Society free- 
■of expense to lllxhibitors at tiie Forage Stores iu the Showyard. Servants 
«niist apply at the Forage Stores for their Forage Tickets after they have 
brought their Animals into the Yard. Com, meal, and cake can be obtained 
4Q the Showyard at fixed prices. 

NoTis. — For the convenience of Exhibitors wishing to sell their Animals, a 
^{egister will be kept at the Secretary's Office, in which they may enter the prices. 

Tickets. 

22. Each Exhibitor of Live Stock will have a Free Ticket of admission to 
the Showyard sent to him, except in the case of a Member of the Society, who 
will receive his Member's Ticket in lieu of an Exhibitor's Ticket, Tickets 
for the use of Servants in charge of Live Stock remaining in the Yard will 
also be sent, and the Exhibitor will be held responsible for the proper use of 
•such Tickets. In the Bending, Harness, and Jumping Classes, a Servant's 
Ticket will not be required, as the official label will admit the Driver or 
Kider, '^Horse .and Vehicle into the Yard. In case of transfer or other 
improper use of a Ticket, the Exhibitor will be required to pay a fine of 
II. for each case. Exhibitors will be held responsible for the attendance 
aX each Parade of as many Servants as Tickets have been issued for. 

EsSPONSIBILITr. 

23. Neither the Society nor any of its Officers or Servants shall be in any 
"viay responsible or accountable for anything that may happen (from any 
<ause or circumstance whatever) to Exhibitors or their Servants, or to any 
Animal or Article exhibited, or property brought into the Showyard, or other- 
wise for anything else in connection with, or arising out of, or attributable 
to, the Society's Show, or these or any other Conditions or Regulations pre- 
scribed by the Socit ty in relation thereto. 

24. Each Exhibitor shall be solely responsible for any consequential or 
other loss, injury, or damage done to, or occasioned by, or arising from, any 
Animal or Article exhibited by him, and shall indemnify the Society against 
all legal or other proceedings in regard thereto. 

25. The Society, its Officers, and Servants, will not be liable for any errors 
or mistakes that may happen in placing or penning the Stock or Articles to 
be exhibited, but the Servants in charge of ihe same must see that they are 
placed or penned according to their Entries. 

DiSQITALIFIOATIONS. 

26. No Animal which has been exhibited as Fat Stock at any Show shall 
be eli^ble to compete for the Prizes ofifered in this Prize Sheet. 

27. No Animal which has taken a First Prize at any Meeting of this 
Society can compete again in the corresponding Class. 

28. An Animal having any unsoundness likely to be transmitted to its 
progeny, shall be disqualified thereby from receiving any Prize ofifered by or 
through the Society. 

29. If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Stewards or Council that 
an Exhibitor or Competitor has knowingly signed an incorrect Certificate, or 
knowingly given an incorrect Pedigree of any Animal, or has attempted to 
enter an Animal or other Exhibit, or to obtain a Prize by any other unfair 
«neans at this or any other Agricultural Society's Meetings, or is under 
exclusion from any Breed Society for fraudulent practices, the Council shall 
have the power to cancel all Awards made to such Exhibitor or Competitor, 
to disqualify him or her from exhibiting or competing at future Meetings 
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cxiv Conditions and Regulations: 

of the Society, and to iDform other Agricultural Associations of their action 
in this respect. 

Penalties. 

30. As the non-exhibition of Animals entered for the Show cauecs unne- 
cessary preparations and expense, and disamuiges the Showyard, any per80D» 
enterin«4 IStock, and failing to exhibit the same shall pay a penalty of 10s. 
for eacli Entry, unless a Certificate, under the hand of the Exhibitor or his 
authorised Agent, be lodged with the Secretary of the Society, before the day 
of Exhibition, certifying that such non-exhibition is caused either by— 
(1) the death of the animal or animals ; or (2) contagious or infectious^ 
disease (confirmed by the explanatory Certificate of a Veterinary Surgeon); 
or (8) by its becoming inelicnble for the Class in which it has been entered. 

31. Every Exhibitor will be required to undertake to forfeit and pay to the 
Society the sum of 201,, as and for liquidate*! damages, if any Animal wbich 
he exhibits be, to his knowledge, sufi'ering from any contagious or infections 
disease, and the Stewards are empowered to prevent the entry of any diseased 
Animal into the Yard, or to have it removed therefrom. 

32. Any infringement of any of these or any other prescribed KegulatioD^ 
or Conditions will subject the Exhibitor to a fine of 12. by the Stewards, and 
to the forfeiture, by order of the Council, of any Prize to which he may be 
entitled (in addition to all other consequences attaching to such infringement). 
The Council reserves to itself the right to inform other Agricultural Asso- 
ciations of any decision it may come to with respect to an Exhibitor. 

AWABDS. 

33. The Society reserves to itself the right to withhold any Prize, if, in 
the opinion of the Stewards, the conditions and regulations have not been 
properly complied with. 

34. Ho Second Friie will be given in any Class of Stock nnlesi there are 
three Entries, no Third Pziie unless there are six Entries, and no Eourth PiiB» 
unlets there are nine Entries. 

35. Only the signed Awaits of the Judges are accepted by the Society as 
evidence that a Prize has been awarded, and the production of the Prize-card 
or the rosette by an Exhibitor will not entitle him to the Prize. 

36. The Certificate of the Veterinary Inspector, whether as to age or 
soundness, shall be required only in cases where the Judges are in doubt, or 
where the Stewards may consider it necessary. The decision of the Inspector 
in such cases shall be final and conclusive ; and in case it shall be against 
the Animal to which a Prize has been awarded, such Animal shall be 
disqualified from receiving such Prize. 

PfiOTBSTS. 

37. Any Exhibitor wishing to lodge a protest having reference to Live 
Stock exhibited at this Meeting must make the same in writing on a form to 
be obtained from the Secretary and deposit with him the sum of Zl. If on 
investigation the protest is not sustained to the satisfaction of the Stewards, 
the sum thus deposited shall, at the discretion of the Council, be forfeited to 
the funds of the Society. All protests must be delivered at the Secretary's 
Office in the Showyard, on the day on which the Award is made, and no pro- 
test will bo 8UBBEQUENTLT received, unless a satisfactory reason be assigned 
for the delay. The Stewards will consider such protests at Eleven o'clock on 
the following day at the Secretary's Office, at which time and place any 
])cr8on making a protest must attend or be represented by his authorised 
Agent. The decision of the Stewards shall be final. 



Conditions and Regulations. :cxy 

APPLYHTO TO CERTAIN CI.AS8ES ONI-Y. 
HOBSXfik 

38. Horses can be removed from the Yard at m'gbt on deposit by the 
Exhibitor of 3/. at the Finance Ofifice, which sum will be forfeited if the 
Horse does not return at 8 a.m. each day durin<; the Exhibition. This regu* 
lation does not apply to Horses entered in the Bending, Harness, and jumping 
K^lasses only. 

39. The Stallions in Glasses 1, 2, 25, 26, and 27 can be taken out of the 
Yard after the parade of Horses on the third day of the SShow. 

40. Kxhibitors must provide saddles for Horses in Classes 14, 15, 16, 21, 
^2, 33, 37 to 41, and in Classes 52 to 61, as they are to be ridden; and 
vehicles and harness for those in Classes 42 to 51, which are to be driven. 
iStallioiis in Classes 32 and 33 need not be ridden unless they are shown as 
playing Polo Ponies. 

41. No Horse, unless a Foal, will be admitted into the ring without a 
proper bit, 

42. The Prizes for Stallions in Classes 1, 25, 26, and 27 will be withheld 
until a Certificate from the owner is delivered to the Secretary that the Horse 
has served at least 20 Mares durinj: the cuixent season. 

43. All Foals must be the offspring of the Mares with which they are 
•exhibited, and the name of the Sire of the Foal must be stated on the Certi- 
iicate of Entry. 

44. Mares entered as in-Foal shall, except as otherwise stated, hereafter 
be certified to have produced a living Foal before the 1st August of the year 
of the Show. If the required Certificate, -which must be on a form obtain- 
-able from the Secretary, is not received by September 30, 1903, the Prize 
awarded will be forfeited. 

46. Horses may, at the discretion of the Stewards, be measured, and the 
measurement shall be taken in the shoes worn by the Entry at the time of 
judging. 

46. The following special conditions apply only to the Prize offered by the 
Shire Horse Society, viz. : the owner of the Animal entered to have been a 
Member of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society for not less 
than six months previous to April 14, 1903 ; a Mare six years old, or upwards, 
to have had a living Foal ; no Animal to compete which has won the Shire 
Horse Society's Gold Medal during the current year, the Royal and London 
Shows being excepted ; the winning Animal to bo entered, or eligible for 
-entry, in the Shire Horse Society's Stud Book ; and a Certificate that she is 
free from hereditary disease to be lodged with the Secretary of the Shire 
Horse Society, the Veterinary examination to be made on the ground by the 
Teterinary Inspector appointed for the Show. A Prize of 5/. will also be 
awarded to the breeder of the Animal winning the Medal, provided he is a 
Member of the Shire Horse Society and that the Dam is a Mare registered in 
the Shire Horse Stud Book. 

47. The following Special Conditions apply only to the Prize offered by 
the Hunters' Improvement Society for Hunter Brood Mares, viz. : — The 
Mare awarded the Medal must, if not already entered, be registered, within 
a month of the award, in the Hunter Stud Book, and must possess a Certificate 
of soundness from hereditary disease, signed by the Bath and West Society's 
appointed Veterinary Inspector, who must be a Member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, after his examination of the Animal on the Show 
Ground. In the case of Mares entered as " in-foal," a further Certificate of 
foaling must also be lodged with the Secretary of the Hunters' Improvement 
Society before the Award will be confirmed. 

Note. — If the Judges select a Brood Mare whose Entry for the Stud Book 
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was lodged before the date of the Bath and West Society's Show, the Prize wilH 
be incrensed to a Gold Medal and IZ., or bh and a Silver Medal 

48. The following Special Conditions apply only to tbe Prize offered by 
the Hunters' Improvement Society for Hunter Fillies. The Filly awarded the 
Medal must, if not already entered, be registered, within a month of the 
Award, in the Hunter Stud Book, and not having previously won the 
Hunters' Improvement Society's Silver Medal in 1903, and must possess a 
CertiGcate of soundness from hereditary disease, signed by the Bath aud 
West Society's appointed Veterinary Inspector, who must bo a Member of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, after his examination of the 
Animal on the Show Ground. 

Note. — If the Judges select a Filly whose Entry for the Stud Book was 
lodsied before the date of the ^th and West Sooiety's Show, the Prize will 
be increased to a Silver Medal and 11, 

49. The following Special Conditions apply only to the Prize offered by the 
Hunters' Improvement Society ibr best Mare or Gelding of any age. Tbe 
!Qunter awarded the Medal must possess a Certiticate of soundness from. 
hereditary disease signed by the Bath and West Society's Veterinary 
Inspector, who mu^t be a member of the Eoyal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, after his examination of the Animal on the Show Ground ; if » 
Mare is selected, both she and lier Dam, if not already entered, must be 
registered within a month of the Award in the Hunter Stud Book ; if a 
Gelding is selected, the Dam must comply with such conditions before the 
Award will be confirmed. No Animal may take more than one of these 
Medals in 1903. 

50. The following Special Condition applies only to the Medal offered by 
the Hunters' Improvement Society fur Yearlincr Hunter Colts : — The Hunter 
Colt awarded the Medal must possess a Certificate of soundness from here- 
ditary disease signed by the Bath and West fcjociety's Veterinary Inspector, 
who must be a Member of the Royal Colleae of Veterinary Surgeons after 
his examination of the animal on the Show Ground. 

61. The following Special Conditions apply only to the Gold MedaJ 
offered by the Hackney Horse Society for Hackney Mare or Filly: — A 
Mare, six years old or upwards, t) have had a living Foal. An Animal,. 
having been awarded one of the Hackney Society's Gold Medals, to be 
ineligible to take a second Medal during the current year, the Royal and 
London Shows being excepted. Any Animal awarded a Medal must Ite 
entered or accepted for registry in the Hackney Horse Society's Stud Bcok% 
and a Certificate that it is free from hereditary disease must be lodgetl 
with the Secretary of the Hackney Horse Society before the Medal will be 
despatched. 

KoTE. — ^The Gold Medal is of the actual value of 10?. That amount will be 
paid by the Society at any time if the Medal be returned in good condition. 

5 1 a. The lollowing special conditions apply only to tlie Gold Medul 
offered by the Hackney Horse Society in the Harness Classes: — All horfc-es 
comiK'ting for the Medal must be fey a Registered Hackney t)ire, A certificate 
signed by the Breeder of the Animal must bi forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Ilackuey Horse Society belore the Medal is despatched. Each Animal 
must be measured by a qualified Veterinary Surgeon on the Show Ground. 
and a Certificate of soundness stating exact height must be supplied. The 
Medal must be open to all Classes, and not confined to local competition, and 
the name and number of the sire, and the name and address of the breeder 
of each Animal, must appear in the Catalogue. No Animal can take more 
tljaii one of the Harness Medals in any one year, but an Animal which La* 
been awarded one of the Society's Medals under other schemes is eligible. 

Note. — 'ihe Gold Medal is of the actual value of 5/, That amount will 
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be paid by the Society at any time if the Medal be retumtd Iq good 
coodition. 

52. The following special conditions npply only to the Medals offered by 
the Polo and Riding Pony Society. Height of Pony not to exceed 14*2, as 
con6nned by Hurlingham Certificate or that of a qualified Veterinary 
Surjreon. Ponies having previously w<»n one of tlie Polo Pony Society's 
Golcl or Silver Medals during the current year not to be eligible t<* compete* 
No Pony can take more than one Silver Medal during any one year. The 
entry of the Winner must, if not already entered in the Supplement or 
Ke^ifltered in the Stud Book, be duly lodged with the Polo Pony Society 
before the Medals will be despatched. All Brood Mares to have loal at-foot 
or to bo due to foal in 1903, or if they have foaled in 1903 and the fml has 
died, a Veterinary Certificate to the efftct that the foal was born alive to be 
provided. 

53. The following Special Conditions apply to Horses entered in the 
Jumping Competitions: — The jumps may consist of single hurdle, gate, double 
hurdle, bank, wall and water jump, at the discretion of the Judge and 
Stewards. Each Horse competing shall have its catalogue number affixed 
to its breast in such a way that it may be easily seen by the general public. 
Each Horse competing shall be ridden at the fences in the order announced 
by the Stewards. In case of a Horse refusing his fence it shall be allowed 
two further trials and no more. No change of rider shall take place during 
the competition. The Judge may take into consideration the style in w hick 
the fences are jumped, as well as the height and breadth, and his decision 
shall be final. 

Cattle. 

54. All Cattle must be properly secured to the satisfaction of the Officers 
of the Society, on being brought to the gate of the Yard, or they will not be 
admitted. 

55. All Bulls must have a ring or clamp attached to the nose, and in the 
a<!ed Classes must be provided with a strong chain, and be led with a proper 
stick- 

56. All Cattle will be required to be paraded in the ring at least once a 
day at the discretion of the Stewards. 

57. No Bull calved before January 1, 1901, or in the Aberdeen-Angus- 
Classes before December 1, 1900, will be eligible to receive a Prize until 
certified to have served not less than six dificrent Cows (or Heifers), previous 
to June 1, 1903, and to be the sire of live Calves dropped in the year 1903. 

58. No Cow or Heifer, entered as in-milk, will he eligible to receive iv 
Prize until certified to have had a living Calf within the fifteen monthn 
preceding the date of Show, or that the Calf, if dead, was bom at the pn^ier 
time. 

59. Every Cow or Heifer in-milk shall be milked dry in the Showyard a* 
7.30 P.M. on the evening preceding the day of judging, in the presence of 
an Officer of the Society appointed for the purpose. 

GO. Any Animal m the Cattle Classes found to be artificially coloured will 
be disqualified. 

61. Any person selling Milk in the Yard, except in the place appointed by 
the Stewards, will be fined 5s. for each infringement of this Regulation. 

62. The BIythwood Challenge Bowl when won two years in succession or 
three years at intervals, by different animals belonging to the same Exhibitor, 
will become absolutely his property. Any Animal having once been awarded 
one of the "BIythwood Bowls" will not be eligible to compete ajsjain. The 
possessor of the Bowl must give security to the Society that it shall be 
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deliyered ap to the Secretary 14 days before the commencement of the 
Society's Show the following year. 

63. £zcept in the Local and Dairy Classes, every Animal entered for Com- 
petition must be entered, or certified as eligible to be entered, in the Herd Book 
of its Breed, where such Herd pook exists, and has been in existence for not 
less than seven years. Where an Animal is entered by the Exhibitor as eligible 
for £ntry in the Herd Book of its Breed, proof of such eligibility must be 
furnished to the Secretary at the time of making the Entry. 



64. All Sheep (except those in the Mountain Classes, which must be 
«hown in thtir wool) over one year old must have been really and fairly 
shorn bare on or after the Ist of March, 1903. If the Judges consider that 
a Sheep has not been shorn bare they will report this to the Stewards, with 
a view to its disqualification. 

65. Each pen of Ewes must be of the same Flock. 

66. The following conditions apply to the Special Prizes offered by the 
Southdown Sheep Society:— The sheep competing must be entered or 
eligible for entry in the Flock Book. In the classes for pairs of ram lambs 
Exhibitors will have the privilege of competing for the Mediil with any one 
of their Exhibits. 

TiGS. 

67. The Pair of Pigs in each pen' must be of the same litter. 

68. All Sows farrowed before 1903 shall be certified to have had a litter 
of live Pigs within six months preceding the first day of exhibition, or to be 
tn-Pig at the time of entering, so as to produce a litter of Pigs, farrowed at 
their proper time, before the 1st of September following. In the case of 
in-Pig Sows the Prize will be vnthheld until the Exhibitor shall have 
furnished the Secretary with a Certificate of farrowing as above. If the 
required Certificate, which must be on a form obtainable from the Secretary, 
is not received on or before the 15th September following, the Prize awarded 
will be forfeited. 

69. All Pigs exhibited with a Sow shall be her own produce, of the same 
litter, and not exceeding two months old at the time of the Show. 

70. No Sow above 18 months old that has not produced a litter of live 
Pigs shall be eligible to comjjete in any of the Classes. 

71. Any Animal in the Pig Classes found to be artificially coloured will 
be disqualified. 

72. Should any question arise as to the age of any Exhibit in the Pig 
Classes, the Stewards shall, at the request of the Judge, have the state of 
their Dentition examined by a competent authority. If the state of the 
Dentition shall indicate that the age of any of the Pigs does not agree with 
the Dentition Test, the Stewards shall report the same to the Council, who 
shall have power to disqualify such Pi^ or Pigs. The following is the state 
of Dentition in Pigs which will be considered as indicating that they exceed 
the nj];es specified below : — Six Months : Pigs having their corner permanent 
incisors cut will be considered as exceeding this age. Nine Months: Pigs 
having their permanent tusks more than half up, will be considered as 
exceeding this age. Twelve Months : Pigs having their central permanent 
incisors up, and any of the three first permanent molars cut, will be 
considered as exceeding this age. Fifteen Months: Pigs having their 
lateral temporary incisors shed, and the permanents appearing, will be con- 
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sidered as exceeding this age. Eighteen Months : Pigs Iiaving their lateral 
permanent incisors fully up will be con»idercd as exceeding this age. 

CiDSB, Daiby Pboduce, Poultby, Milkino, and Shoeing. 
For Conditions and liegtUationa see JEniry-Fonns, 



ADJUDICATION OF FRIZES. 

73. The Judges are instructed as follows, and Entries are received subject 
to this : — 

a. Not to award any Piizc or Commendation unless the Entry possesses- 
sufficient merit. 

h. Not to award a Prize to any Horse or Mare unless it is free from unsound* 
ness likely to be transmitted to its progeny ; or if a Gelding, unless Irce from 
unsoundness ; in either case, an accident having temporary consequences only 
excepted. 

c. In awarding Prizes to Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, to decide according to the- 
relative merits of the Animals for Breeding purposes, and not to take into con- 
sideration their present value to the butcher. 

d. To make the milking capacity and form of udder one of the chief 
points in awarding Prizes to pure bred Shorthorn Cows and Heifers. 

e. To draw the attention of the Stewards to any Exhibit that has been 
improperly prepared for exhibition or is wrongly entered. 

/. To report to the Stewards for disqualification any Sheep which in their 
opinion has not been shorn bare. 

g. To give in a *' Reskbved Number" in each Class, indicating the Animal 
or Eshibic which in their opinion possesses sufficient merit for iho Prize, if 
the Animal or Exhibit to which the Prize is awarded should become dis- 
qualified. Should the "Keserve Number" succeed to a Prize, and be itself 
disqualified, the Prize will be forfeited. 

h. Immediately after the Judging to deliver to the Stewards on the Special 
Sheets, to be obtained at the Secretary's Office, their Awards, signed, stating 
the numbera to which the Prizes are adjudged, and noting all disqualifications. 

74. Should any quebtion arise upon which the Judges may desire a furihei 
opinion, the Stewards shall provide them with a Referee. 



PAYMENT OF FRIZES. 

75. Cheques for the Prizes awarded (except where further qualification of 
an Animal is required) will he drawn) at the meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee held in July, 1903, and will then be forwarded by post to the Exhibitora 
to whom they have been awarded. 



INTERPRETATION OP CONDITIONS. 

76. The Society reserves to itself by its Council the sole and absolute right 
to interpret these or any other prescribed Conditions and Regulations, or Prize 
Sheets, and to arhitrarily settle and determine all matters, questions, or 
differences in regard thereto, or otherwise arising out of or connected with or 
incident to the Show. Also to refuse and to cancel any Entries, disqualify 
^hibitors, prohibit exhibition of Entries, vary or cancel awards of Prizes or 
Reserved Numbers, and relax Conditions^ as the Society may deem cxf edieni» 
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BRISTOL MEETING, 
May 27, 28, 29, 30, A21D June 1, 1903. 



PBIZES FOR POULTRY. 



Class 

1.— AKY DISTINCT BBEED— Cock and 4 Hens, bred in 
1902 or 1903, the property of one Exhibitor 

2. — Cochin — Cock 

S.—Ditto— Hen 

4.— Brahma — Cock 

5.— Ditto— Hen 

^. — Lanoshan — Cock 

7.— Ditto— Hen 

iJ.— Plymouth Bock — Cock 

9.— Ditto— Hen 

10. — Wyandottb — Cock 

11.— Ditto— Hen 

12. — ORPiNOTOif — Cock 

13.— Ditto— Hen 

14. — Minorca — Cock 

15.— Ditto— Hen 

16. — ^Leghorn — Cock 

17.— Ditto— Hen 

18.— Hamburg — Cock 

19.— Ditto— Hen 

•20. — DoRKiNO (Coloured) — Cock 

21.— Ditto— Hen 

22.— Dorking (Silver Grey) — Cock .... 

*23.— Ditto— Hen 

24. — Dorking (^Vhite or Cackoo) — Cock 

25.— Ditto— Hen 

26.— Old English Game — Cock 

27.— Ditto -Hen 

28.— Indian Game — CJock 

29.— Ditto— Hen 

^.— Malay— Cook 

Al.— Ditto— Hen 

32.— French— Cock 

33.— Ditto— Hen 

34.— Any other Distinct Breed (not previously 
mentioned) — Cock ...... 

:5.— Ditto— Hen 

(In Classes 36 to 45 the birds must Tuive been hatdied after 
Deceinber 31, 1902, and must not hare moulted all the 
chicken flight feathers of the wing.) 

36. — Cochin, Brahma, Langshan, Plymouth Book, Wyan- 
dotte, or Orpington — Cockerel .... 
37.— Ditto— Pullet 



Fini I Second { Thiixl 
Prlie. I lYa/t. ^ Prii*. 
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Class 

;J8. — ^Minorca, Andaliisian, Leghorn, Hamburg, or French 
— Cockerel 

39.— Pitio— Pullet 

40. — Dorking, Game, Blalay, or any other Distinct 
Breed (not previously mentioned) — Cockerel 

41.— Ditto— Pullet 



LIVE TABLE POULTRY. 



42. — Pair of Cockerels of any Pure Breed 
43.— Ditto— Pullets . ' . ' . 
44. — Pair of Cross-bred Cockerels 
45.— Ditto— Pullets .... 



SELLING CLASSES. 

4G. — ^Any Distinct Brked— Cock (price not to exceed 
ILU.) 

47. — Any Distinct Breed— Hen (price not to exceed 
U. 1«.) 



DUCKS, GEESE, AND TURKEYS. 

48. — ^Dbakb or Duck (Aylesbury) 

41). — Ditto (Rouen) 

50.— Ditto (Pekin) 

51. — Gandbb or Goose 

52. — TuBKET — Cock or Hen .... 



DEAD TABLE POULTRY. 

( To he forwarded alive, and to he killed and plucked hy a 
VouUerer acting for the Society. See Begutation 12.) 

(In Claseee 53 to 5? the hirds mtut have been hatched after 
Dectmber 31, 1902, and must not have moulted all 
tlie chicken flight feathers of the wing.) 

53. — Pair of Cockerels of any Pare Breed 

54.— Ditto— PuUets 

55. — Pair of Cross-bred Cockerels .... 

50.— Ditto— Pullets 

57. — ^Pair of Ducklings 
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POULTEY. 



CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 



Chabges, &o. 

1. Exhibitors may make an unlimited number of Entries in each Class on payment 
of Fees as follows : — 

Members. Non Memben. 
t. d. t, d. 

Classes 1 to 52 2 6 5 

Dead Poultry Classes, 53 to 57 . . . .10 2 6 

The above Fees include coops, food, and attendance. 

N.B. — ^The above Fees mtist be sent with the Entries, or no notice will be taken of 
the latter. 

2. The privilege of entering at Member's Fees is strictly limited to Members of the 
Society, elected on or before January 27, 1903, and subscribing not less than 1/. 
annually. 

3. AH Entries must be made on the printed forms, to be obtained of the Secretary 
(Thos. F. PiX)WMA2J, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and such forms must be correctly 
filled up and returned to the Secretary, together with all Fees due, on cr before 
May 2. Exhibitors are requested to carefully examine- the List of Prizes aud 
Conditions, as the Society cannot be responsible for any errors made by Exhibitors in 
the Entry-forms, and birds entered in a wrong Class will be necessarily excluded 
from competition. No alterations can be made in Entry-forms after they have beea 
received by the Secretary. 

4. The Council reserve the right to refuse the Entries of any person. 

5. Exhibitors must state the price and breed of their birds on their Entry-forms. 

Showtabd. 

6. All birds must be in the Showyard by 6 PH. on Tuesday, May 26^ and no birJ 
can be removed before Monday, June 1, at 7 p.m. Any Exhibitors who send fur 
their birds must do so between 7 and 8 P.M. on that day. 

7. All carriage must be prepaid to Bristol Uailway Station, otherwise the birds 
will not be received at the Exhibition ; but they will be conveyed free of ex))ense 
from the Station to the Showyard and back. 

8. No Exhibitor or Servant will be allowed into the tent until the birds have been 
judged. 

9. The Poultry Tent will not be open to the public until 2 o'clock on the first day 
of the Exhibition. 

10. A Non-Transferable Admission Ticket for the Exhibition will be sent to each 
Exhibitor whose Entry-fees amount to 1/. and upwards. 

Table Poultbt. 

11. In these Classes (42 to 45 and 53 to 57) quality for the table will be con- 
sidered before mere weight. The date of hatching must be given, and, in the case 
of cro88-1)red birds, the breeds of the parents. 

12. In Classes 53 to 57 the whole of the birds will be first exhibited alive. They 
will all be killed on the evening of Wednesday, May 27, and trussed by a quali^ed 
Poulterer, the Prizes being finally awarded to the dead birds. These will then all 
be exhibited, but will be withdrawn from exhibition when considered necessary, and, 
if unsold, will be returned to Exhibitors after 6 P.M. on Friday, May 2!^ 
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Kxhibitors are recommended to pat a reasonable price upon their Exhibits in these 
Classes so as to promote the sale of them. 

Sales. 

13. All birds maj be claimed, at the price put upon them, any time after 4 o'clock 
on Wednesday, May 27, and a sale mvLst take place if the price stated be paid to the 
Clerk in the Poultry Office at the time of claiming. No alteration can be made in 
the prices stated on the Entry-forme and in the Catalogue until after Friday, 
May 29, when the price may be reduced on payment to the Stewards of Is. per pen 
on each alteration. Birds must be sold in pens^ and the price stated must include 
the basket. A charge of 10 per cent, will be made for all birds sold. The persons 
who have the management of the sales cannot take charge of birds which are 
disposed of privately. 

Awards. 

14. No Second Prize will be given in any of the Classes unless there are three 
Entries, and no Third Prize unless there are six Entries. 

DlSQUAUFIOATIONg. 

'15. The Judges are empowered to withhold a prize or prizes where birds are not 
considered of hufficient merit, and are instructed to disqualify any that have been 
clipped, dubbed, drawn, trimmed, marked, or dyed. 

16. An Exhibitor detected in a false statement as to the age, &c., of any bird, or 
in any other practice calculated to deceive or mislead the Judges or Stewards, 
shall forfeit all or any Prizes awarded to him or her at the Show, and will be 
disqualified from competing at any future Show of the Society, and the Council shall 
have the power to inform other Societies of their action in this respect. 

17. No person who shall have been shown to the satisfaction of the Council to 
have been excluded from exhibiting for Prizes at the Exhibition of any other Society 
in consequence of having attempted to obtain a Prize by giving a false Certificate, or 
by other unfair means, and no person who is under exclusion from any Breed Society 
for fraudulent practices, shall be allowed to exhibit at this or any other Meeting of 
the Society. 

18. Unhealthy birds will not be exhibited, but will be immediately returned to 
their owners, and the Fees will be forfeited. 

Pbotests. 

19. In order to check frivolous and vexatious protests, no protest will be entertained 
unless accompanied by a deposit of 1/. in each case ; and in case the protest is not 
substantiated, the deposit may be forfeited to the funds of the Society. All protests 
must be made before 12 o'clock (noon) on Thursday, May 28. 

FOBFEITS. 

20. Persons entering birds, and failing to send the same to the Exhibition, will 
forfeit the entrance Fee for each pen so leil vacant. 

GSNXBAL. 

21. All birds shown must be hond fide the property of the Exhibitor. 

22. For each pen entered, the Exhibitor will receive a Label, on the reverse side of 
which he must legibly write his name and address for the return journey. 

23. All Eggs laid at the Exhibition will be destroyed. 

24. The Stewards pledge themselves to take every care of the birds exhibited, but 
neither they nor the Society wil^ in any case, be responsible for any accident, loss, or 
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damage, from whatever cause arising, the Exhibits being entered at the sole risk of the 
Exhibitors, and Exhibitors will be required to hold the Society harmless in the 
event of loss. 

25. In case of death of any bird during the Exhibition, it will be sent back for the 
inspection of the Exhibitor. 

26. The Poultry Department is subject to the Rules and Regulations of the Society 
and its Officers. 

♦^* The use of properly-constructed Poultry Baskets toUl facilitate the safe and 
speedy conveyance of the birds to and from tlie Exhibition, 

The Society cannot^ under any circumstances, undertake to send telegrams to 
Exhibitors as to Judjes* Awards, 

Applications for Catalogues (price Is, each) and printed lists of Awards should 
be made only to the Publishers, Messrs. W. Lewis and Sons, Herald Office, Bath, 

By Order of the Council, 

THOMAS F. PLOWKAH, Secrct:try. 

4, Terrace Walk, Bath. 
Telegraphic Address— " PLOWHAH, BATH." 
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VOL. XIII.— F. s. 



PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902. ( cxxvi ) 



Dr. 



Cfte TBatb anu ajQcst anB 

SUMMAEY OF THE CASH ACCOIN 
WITH OOMPABAin 



II' 



RECEIPTS. 



1902. 

Pl.YMiJUTH. 



cxxvin 
fxxviii 
cxxviii 
cxxviii 
cxxviii 



cxxviii 

cxxx 
oxxx 
cxxx 



CXXXll 

cxxxii 
oxxsii 
vxxxii 



cxxx IV 
cxxxiv 
cxxxiv 

cxxxiv 
cxxxvi 



cxxxvi 



General Beoeipti:— 

Dividends and Interest 
Cancelled Cheques 
Subscriptions from Members 
Life Compositions 



£ t. 



533 17 11 1 
11 10 (I 
. I 1.101 7 I 

^_ „ ' 20 U I 

Journal | 39 5 8 | 



l,7mj 1 1 



Show Beoeiptf : — 

Implements . 

Ilorses .... 
Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs. 
Catalojrues, Ac. 



£ i. d. 

781 

589 15 

80 10 1 



Poultry . 
Shoeing . 
Shearing 



Arts. 

Art -Union 

Art-Manufactures . 



Cheese and Butter. 

Working Dairy 

Cider . . . . , 

Admissions ... 

Unapportionable >- 

Contract Premiums, Ac. 
Stand Fittings . 



519 6 
'Ml 5 6 



Subscription from Bristol for 1903 Show 



1.45 



10 



1901. 

£ ». 



l,•'^l - 



l.'>m 



1,41S' 



1,451 5 1 

89 6 

43 16 8 

51 16 5 



86 8 

I 
68 11 2 ' 
131 2 4 j 
11 17 6 
3.673 18 3 



816 11 6 I 
800 



cxxxvi Schools 
cxxxviii £a^erixiieiit8 



8,684 1 6 



1,169 6 2 
798 8 6 



C XXXV 111 

cxxxviii 



Balance in Bank. Jan. 1 . 
Balance due to Bank, Dec. 31 



l,4:r 



T 1" 
;•■ 1 



"liiTh 

1.1 : 



:<i-5 :■' 

fgNt 
7.H.V. l- 



i.4."«" :. 



12,867 17 S 11,«S41S i 

278 10 11 '.^' 



£ 12,636 8 2 12,97H 1 



( cxxvii ) 



PLY>IOUTH MEETING, 1902. 



routbern Counties ^ociet^t 

R THE YEAR ENDING DEO. 3l8T, 1902. 
iTKMENT FOB 1901. 



Cr. 





PAYMENTS. 

General Expenses :~ 

Salaries 

Rent, Postage, Stationery, Ac. 
Journal . 




d. 
1 




« 

7 


19( 

Plym( 

~£ «. d. 

775 
252 2 6 
445 10 3 


>UTH 

£ $. d. 

1,472 12 9 

8,272 3 11 

1.019 17 1 

931 14 5 

11,696 8 2 

940 


1901. 

CUOTBOX. 




£ t. d. 

775 
260 7 3 
431 3 5 




Show Expenses :~ 

Implements .... 

Horses 

Cattle, Sheep, unci Pi^s . 
Fodder, Ac 

Poultry 

Shoeing 

Shearing 

Arts 

Art-Union .... 
-\rt-Manufaoture8 . 
Science and Art 

Miv'c - . . . . 


£ t. 

1.171 3 

2,441 2 

597 16 






554 15 

4.210 3 

258 19 

142 19 

47 16 

77 8 

158 15 

18115 

1 10 

244 18 

■ 494 14 

94 9 

384 1 

1 

1 1,411 8 

1 

1 

1 


1 
5 ' 

1 
1 
1 
8 
7 

7 



2 
7 
8 


1 
£ 


1.466 10 8 


v\l\ 


588 18 3 


■< \\1 


1,280 4 1 

2,404 2 6 

604 3 11 




4'/ 3 
35 5 


4,288 10 6 


swi 


263 16 11 


wxi 


146 19 3 


\xiii 
win 

W. I 

\ \ 1 ; i 


2rv4 19 11 

186 11 4 

75 2 (» 








466 13 3 




277 5 




Horticulture .... 
Bees 


• • 






x\;ii 


169 12 


W'.ii 




sxw 


Cheese and Butter . 

Working Dairy 

Cider 


• • 




266 8 9 


v\x\ 


515 13 2 


^\YV 


92 16 




Public Announcements 

Unapportionable :— 
Erection of Offices, &o. . 
Carriage of Plant . 
Stand Fittings 

Police 

Miscellaneous 

Schools 

Experiments .... 

Balance due to Bank, Jan. 1 


779 19 
ltJ4 
114 
84 15 
•2m 13 


4 




9 




KXXV 


448 9 7 


xxvii 


1,181 19 9 
191 9 8 
135 10 
89 7 6 
335 (5 6 




• • 


• 


1.933 13 5 




9.458 16 7 


xwii 


1,308 13 9 


v\ix 
XNix 


742 18 2 
12,976 19 2 




i2,6:;6 


8 


- 


12,97(5 in •- 



Vudited and found correct, 

ALBERT GOODMAN, F.C. i., 

Au-.Utur. 
•^nnnnnjVih, IWi 



Passed by Council, 
Janmiru21th,YM)%. 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN, 

Secrtlarti. 

k 2 



PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902, ( cxxvili ) 

Ciie T&atJ) anD mtst am 

Dr. cash account FOE THE YEAR ENDING DEC. SIst, 



RECEIPTS. J3JJ2 

— - ' Plymouth, 

£ t. d, . £ », d, 
DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST:— ' , 

GonaolB 9366 

New Zealand Stock 61 il 3 ' 

India Stock , I5*i 8 10 

Canada Stock I 67 6 

Qaeenaland Stock ' 103 8 1 

Mew South Wales Stock 66 17 3 

! 633 17 11 

MISCELLANEOUS:— 

Cancelled Cheques .. 11 lo o 

SUBSCRlPnONS FROM MEMBERS:— 

Arreara 46 3 6 

Oovemon 216 19 

Subecrlbera of £1 and upwards . . . . ; 820 14 

Ditto or io« 18 11 

1.101 7 6 

LIFE COMPOSITIONS ! .. 20 

I j 

JOURNAL:— I 

Sales ! 12 1 9 

AdTertlitfneDtB ; 27 8 11 

I 39 6 8 



IMPLEMENTS:— 

Kntry Fee* . . . . 

Fees for Space :— 
MachlneT7-in-MoUon Shedding 

Ordinary « 

Mlsoellaneous •, 

Boarded •• 

Seed t» 
Uncovered Qround . 

Catalogue Fees . 



Carried fonvanl 



1901. 




CMorDo 




£ 


I. 


d 


93 


18 


10 


61 


IS 


1 


153 


9 


'2 


67 


14 11 


104 


I 


10 


66 


6 


6 


637 


8 


10 


10 


17 


« 



57 10 





294 5 





321 10 




269 17 




274 7 




12 




166 7 


10 


83 10 





1,459 7 10 



£ 3.165 8 11 



26 

217 17 

819 14 •) 

17 11 



30 



12 1 : 

23 10 I 



68 10 

189 10 

340 

292 10 

275 6 

17 

155 9 4 

81 14 » 



1,419 18 10 



PLYMOUTH MbJESriNa. 



( cxxix ) 

^outfjetn Counties ^ocietp. 

H^02, WITH COMPAEATIVE STATEMENT FOB 1901. 



Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 



1902. 

Plymocth. 



SALAR1£S.— 

Secretary (including Clerks, Qas, Coal, liodgings 

at Show, Ac.) 

Auditor 

Consulting Chemist 

Consulting Botanist 



MISCELLANEOUS:— 

PrlnUng 

Stationery and Finance Books .... 
Postages, Telegrams, Cheque and Receipt Stamps 

Rent of Offices 

Travelling Expenses 

Carriage of Goods 

Directories and Reference Books 

Finance Committee's Expenses .... 

SutMcrlptions 

Repains &c 

Hire of London Booms for Meetings . 

Grant to Tuberculosis Cougreaa .... 



I 



700 
20 



776 



39 7 


3 


47 1 


11 


66 4 


3 


36 U 





S3 19 


8 


8 14 


6 


4 13 


3 


8 5 


6 


6 6 





4 13 


8 


6 16 


6 



JOURNAL:— 

Editor 

Associate Editor .... 
Printing and Binding 

Plans 

Journal Distribution .... 
Postage, Sutiouery, Bererence Books, kc 
Payments to Authors 



IMPLEMENTS X— 

Shedding . 

Stewards and Assistants 

Printing. Stationery, &c. 



IDO 


u 


100 





173 3 


4 


3 





24 3 


8 


6 7 


3 


39 18 






443 

69 
42 


8 
5 10 
1 7 


654 15 ft 


493 3 4 
52 2 1 
43 13 10 






688 18 3 



Carried forwud 



X 2,037 8 



1901. 

Croydon. 



£ s. d. 



700 








•iO 








30 








35 








775 









36 16 


11 


40 18 




77 




36 




29 6 




12 19 




3 12 




13 17 




6 6 




5 




6 8 




3 3 




260 7 


8 



100 




100 




168 19 




3 




27 13 




6 18 




34 12 







_ 


431 3 


5 



PLYMOUTH MfcETING, 1902 . ( cxxx ) 

Dr. cash ACCOTJKr^continued. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forwaxd 



HORSES, CATTLE. SHEEP. AND PIGS:— 

Hones :— Entry Fees • 

Fines and Forfeits 
Grand Stand Admissions 
Special Prises . 



Cattle, Sheep, and Pigi :— 
Entry Fees. 
Fines 
Special Prizes . 



1902. 

Plymoiti?. 



Catalogues and Sales , 



POULTRY :— 

Entry Fees • • 
Special Prizes . 
Commission on Sales • 



SHOEING :— 
Entry Fees 



Special Prizes and (Jraut for Expenses 



Carried forward 



£ s. d. 

3.166 8 11 



£ ». 


d. 




. 200 10 







4 







. 4S4 10 







. 122 U 











781 


, 3)5 10 


II 




19 II 







2M 5 











589 15 






80 10 1 



1901. 



1,451 5 1 



86 


5 


9 


1 


5 





1 


16 












231 10 

2 

365 13 

115 I' 



714 3 



425 

21 

193 10 



83 : 
1,437 U C 



81 7 « 
13 

1 Ih 9 



23 10 

12 a 



i 4.749 17 6 I 



( CXXXi ) PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902. 

CASH ACCOUNT— co/ifmi/^/. Cit. 



PAYMENTS. 



Bronchi forward 



HOKSBS. CATFLK. SHEEP, AND PIGS:— 



1902. 

PLTMOnil. 



£ t, d. 

2,027 8 2 



Horses— Prizes 

Shedding and Grand Stand 
Stewards and AwlsUnis 
Judges. 
Misoellaneoiis 



Cattle— Prises 



£ «. d. 

1,084 10 
. 6 



Sheep— Prises . 

Pigt— Prises . 

Lees deferred 



211 
3 



Shedding and Canvas 
Stewards and Assist ants. 
Judges .... 
Fees returned 



BuildiDgs, ftc .... 

Fodder and Insurance 

Steward of Fodder and Assistants 

and UoTM hire 
Veterinary Inspector. 

Rosettes 

Printing and SUdonery . 
Refineshinents to Jodges . 
Deferred Prises .... 



POULTRY:— 

Marquee, SUging and Sheds 
Steward and Assistants 

Judges 

Pritee 

Printing, SUtionery, Cartsge, tc 



£ s. d. ' 

708 ' 

353 4 9 

64 h 2 , 

45 2 , 

10 I 

I 



1,171 3 1 



1,070 10 
466 5 



o! 

' 



208 

460 7 5 

42 9 ' 

175 3 10 , 

9 15 I 



I 2,441 2 



217 5 1 

263 14 8 

9 8 3 

22 4 1 

10 12 , 

65 9 

9 13 8 



597 18 , 



67 14 
24 12 10 

14 15 3 
146 15 

15 2 



SHOEING:— 

Prises 

Judges ...... 

Anyils, Forges, Coals, Horses, Printing, kc. 

Shedding 

Steward and Assistants . . . . 



Carried forward 



53 10 







13 1 


9 




10 11 


1» 




54 8 


1 




11 8 









£ 


142 19 8 


.. 


6.619 10 



1901. 

Croydon. 



£ f. d. 



734 

414 16 10 

69 3 6 

61 5 

18 9 



1,280 4 


1 


1,165 10 
2 




1,163 10 




352 




223 
2 




221 




481 18 
44 14 
140 9 

10 


10 



2,404 2 


6 



261 15 

212 19 8 

9 15 6 

19 10 8 

10 3 4 

69 14 

14 5 9 

6 



604 3 11 

4,288 10 6 



53 10 
24 
12 16 
154 5 
19 6 



47 
8 10 
19 9 
62 
10 



PLYMOUTH MEETING. 1902. ( cxxxii ) 

Dii. CASH ACCOGNT— co/i^inii«/. 



I RECEIPTS. 

Bnmgbt forward . 

SHEARING:— 

Entry Fees 

.Sj:)eclal >*rize»2and Grant for Expenses 



ARTS 



▲KT-UNION 



A RT-MANUFAGTURES :— 
Fees for l^pace • 



Carried furwanl 



1902. 

Plymouth. 



£ M. d. £ $. d. 

4,749 17 6 



3 15 
48 1 5 



£ 4.888 1 10 



1901. 

Cbotdcik. 



( CXXxiii ) PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1&02. 

CASH ACCOUJS'T— con/tnufid. Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 

Bruugbt forward 
SHEARING:— 

Priiea 

Judges 

steward and Assistants, and Printing . 
Stieddiug 



AKTS 



AIM -UNION . 



A irr-M ANUFAC ru res :— 



Labour and Fittings . . . . 
Steward and Atsistantii, Printing, &c. 
Fees returned 



I SCIENCE AND ART:— 

Labour and Fittings .... 
btewards and Assistants, Printing, &c. 



MUSIC:— 

Bands and tbeir Fares • • • . 
Krecting Band Stand and Seats and I'rinting 
I Steward 



I 



HORTICULTURE :— 

Gratuities to Gardeners .... 
Erecting and Repairing Tent and SUging . 



Steward and Assistants 



BKES :-. 

Grant to })cekeepcn>' Association 



<'.<irrted forward 



1902. 

Plymouth. 

' 6,639 10 



21 5 U 

6 9 4, 

4 13 6 

15 8 9 



32 
8 7 
1 16 



25 i 

10 5 7 



125 U 

29 

4 16 U 



87 
76 U 
IS 16 



ns 16 



£ 7, 115 5 2 



1901. 



70 6 
4 16 



75 2 



242 

29 10 

5 15 



277 5 



90 
64 
15 12 



PLYMOUTH MEKTING. 1902. ( cxxxiv ) 

Dk. cash ACCOUNT— cona'nuc//. 



Brought forward . . . 4,888 1 10 

CHEESE AND BUTTER >- 

Entry Fees 47 15 

Cheese and Batter Sales 16 16 2 

Special Prizes 4 i 

Fines .. I 

' 68 II 2 



WORKING DAIRY:— 
Admiasions . 



Entry Fees, Competitions . 
Ditto Dairy Appliances . 
Ditto Milk and Butter Tests 



£ «. d. 

36 4 

5 6 

21 10 



52 19 



Sale Premiam 

Special Prizes and grant for demonstrations. 



CIDER:— 



20 

49 18 



Entry Fees 
Fines 



Tarried forward 



11 n « 



ADMISSIONS TO SHOW-YARD:— 

AdmlsBtons at6«. 121 9 9 

Ditto at2<. 6d 1,450 7 6 

Ditto atlf. 1,789 12 U 

Clilldren at K. 51 8 

Ditto at6d. 119 6 

Season Tickets 141 15 



3,673 18 3 



£j 8.773 11 1 



1901 
Cj.. .. 



47 -2 

26 i 



-A 



3^ 

5 5 
3U 5 



20 
54 



8 IT 

1 1". 



189 u I 

1,111 1 

1,357 f 

25 

8<* I-J 

167 :: 



2,928 19 



( CXXXV ) PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902 . 

CASH ACCOVNT—contviued. Cu. 



! 



PAYMENTS. 



Broasht forward 



1902. 

rLlMOUTM. 



£ t. d. 
7.115 5 2 



CHEESE AND BUTTER >- | 

' Judges I 

Prlxes I 

Steward and A Bslstants 

Shedding i 

Printing, Stationery, Carriage, &c. . . . , 

Oraas Table for Butter ! 



11 8 
143 10 
24 4 
M 7 
4 8 
6 



WOBKINQ DAIRY >- 

Stewards and AnlBtanta .... 
* Judges and Demonstrators . . . ■ 

Building 

Printing, Sutionery, Postage, and Insurance 

Utensils, Carriage, lee 

Prices 

Coal. Salt. Joe. *c 

Consulting Chemist for Analyses 

Milk and Ctiurners for Churuability Test . 

Cows for Milking Competitions . 



CIDER:— 

Shedding and Fittings. 

Steward and Arsi^tants 

Judge 

Prises 

Printing, kc. , 

Analyses and Carriage 



68 14 


2 


64 





214 4 


6 


10 9 





32 1 


11 1 


80 


2 , 


3 14 


9 


12 13 





6 19 


7 


1 8 


•1 




1 



494 14 7 



40 




60 9 11 


12 7 6 




7 17 


6 8 




6 17 » 


11 3 6 




7 1 10 


6 9 




6 14 


19 10 


94 9 8 


13 16 




92 16 6 



PUBUC ANNOUNCEMIiNi'S:.- 

Advertlsing 
Billpostinff 
Raiiwsy Placards 
Printing .... 
Rent of riacurd-Frame Stores 



Carried Torwanl 



161 3 
115 a 
37 10 
66 4 
4 



£ 8,333 8 7 



1901. 

CUOTDOX. 



12 19 3 

167 

16 6 6 

69 16 

5 8 

6 



266 8 9 



64 


2 


6 


77 


16 


10 


245 




11 


11 




9 


20 




6 


bl 




2 


7 




2 


12 


10 


6 




6 


_^_ 


_.- 





516 


13 


2 



203 


18 


11 


160 


9 


11 


37 


10 


a 


52 


10 


» 


4 









PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902. ( cxxxvi ) 
Db. cash account— conhnu«i. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forward . 



SHOW RKCEIPTS ( QN APPORTION A BLE) :— 



Stand-fittings . 
Contract Premiums 



SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TOWNS: 
Bristol for 1903 Show 



SCHOOLS:— 

SOMEBBKT FaBRIKRY 



SoiixnsET Chebsk:— 



Carried forward 



1902. 

Pltmodth. 

£ t. d. . £ t. d. 
8,773 11 1 



297 6 6 
51» 6 



816 II 6 



1901. 

Ci;<'y . • 



2>4 4 

514 li 



I 600 



166 IT 6 



Students' Fees 

Cheese and Butter sold . . . 
Ditto (1901 draft) . 
Sale of Students' Note-Books 

Grant fiom County Council 


128 5 

f.24 14 

214 6 

1 19 

! soo' 


6 

7 
6 

7 




1.169 6 '2 


70 12 6 
664 1 ic 
255 7 K 

1 2 '■ 

2 11 u 
300 i> 








1.293 14 IV 



£!ll,559 8 9 



( CXXXvii ) PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902. 

CASH AGGOVl^T— continued. Cb. 



PAYMENTS. 

Broaght forward . 

SHOW EXPENSES (UN APPORTIONABLE).— 

Erecting Offices and other Balldlngs . 

Ditto Hoarding 

Carriage of Plant 

Steward of Works, &c. 

Stand Fittings 

Extension of Telegraph Wires .... 

Insuranoe of Plant 

Hire of Fnmlture 

Mesa Boom 

Gatekeepers, Yardmen, Messengers, kc. 
Stewards of Finance aod Treasurer 
Finance Office and Treasurer's Clerks . 

Police 

Badges 

Catalogues for Press and Officials 

Purchue uf Plant 

Printing and- Stationery 

Commission on Sale of Season Tickets aod^ 

Sundries / 

Fruit Drying Demonstrations .... 



' 


1902. 




1901. 


Plymouth. 




Choydon. 


£ i. 


d. 


£ .. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


•• 




8,333 8 


7 




1 614 17 









054 13 8 


l«5 2 


4 






227 6 1 


164 









101 8 


7 7 


6 






12 8 3 


' 114 









135 10 


' 7 7 


3 






11 2 11 


4 10 









4 10 


j 28 14 


7 






SO 14 


1 5 6 









5 5 


80 17 


9 






82 2 6 


24 2 


5 






21 11 3 


1 35 1 


10 






44 8 4 


84 15 









89 7 6 


3 4 









3 16 9 


1 6 11 


2 






8 16 


7 









20 16 2 


42 16 


» 






54 15 8 


16 16 


6 






10 4 11 


1 




1,411 8 


1 


24 15 9 


! 




1.933 13 5 



SCHOOLS:— 

SOXBRSST FaS&IEBY 



SOXKBUT Chkibs :~ 



Salaries and Expenses 

Steward's Time and Expenses . . . . { 

BailiTs Wages 

Offloe Staff and Travellhig I 

Milk ! 

Rennet, Bandages, Coal, Salt, See. . . . 

Carriage of Plant i 

Printing, Stationery, Advertising; Postage and) i 

Tele^ams / 

Students' Board 

Repairing and replacing Plant and Fittings 



143 18 





72 5 


3 


54 


« 1 


59 3 


8 


577 1 


6 ' 


13 8 





2 16 


3 


18 1 


8 


74 14 


2 


2 2 


1 



1,019 17 1 



Carried forward 



; £,10,764 13 9 



130 7 





62 16 


4 


3D 6 





45 


6 


779 11 





23 1 


7 


4 14 


6 


17 2 





49 10 


« 


36 6 





1,187 14 


11 



~\ 



PLYMOUTH MEETING. 1902. ( CXXXviii ) 
Dr. cash AGGOVH^T --continued. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forward 



KXPEEIMENTS:— 

FlKLD 



Manckks and MlttoX:— 



Sale of Sheep . 
Sale of Wool . 
lletumed oii.Carria;5e 
Government Grant (1900) 
Ditto (1901) 



CiDEB :— 

QoTemment Grant (1901) 
Ditto 



Daiky Rkkkai:ch : — 



£ 9. d. 

281 H 
16 10 U 



100 n 
100 



Qovernmeut Grant (1901) . . 200 ' 
Grant from Somerset County Council 100 1 



Balance In Bank, Jan. I . 
Balance dne to Btink, Dec. 31 . 



1908. 

Plymouth. 



1901. 

i'i;uii» 



£ x. d. I £ $. d, £ I. 
'll,S59 8 9 



798 8 e 



12,867 17 8 



278 10 11 



24-J 19 

10 I 

13 

75 

35 



554 U 9 



11.654 IS 4 

382 5 lu 
940 <) 



£ 12,636 8 2 12.976 19 



( CXXxix ) ' PLYMOUTH MEETING, 1902. 
CASH ACCOUNT— conhnued. Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 



Brought forward 



1902. 

Plymouth. 



KXPERIMENTS:— 
FlKLD : — 



£ », d.\ 



Manures .... 
Printing and Sutionery. 
Steward, Office. Travelling. Post- 
age, &c . . . . 
Gonculting Chemist 
Botanical Visitor . 
Parchase of Cattle 



Manuues asd MurrDN: — 

CaplUl Account- 
Fencing and Appliances 

Currt-nt Account- 
Rent of Fields, Manures and Car- 
riage. 
Sheep and Expenses of ditto 
Steward and PosUge 
Shepherding. &c. . 
Office, Printing. &c. 



CiDBR : — 



12 17 
15 



2 
IS 9 
44 10 



37 6 9 

262 1 6 
24 10 9 
lU 10 10 
22 



Expert . 

Fittings 

Office and Travelling 

Printing and PotUge 



Dairy Rk>KAiicii :— 

Expert and Assistant . 
Apparatus . 
Office and Postage 
Travelling lixpeuses 



Balance due to Bank, Jan. 1 



278 C 8 
14 6 3 
28 12 8 
13 2 10 



10,764 13 9 



80 







16 U 







9 11 


8 




20 6 





125 17 8 







1901. 

Cl»»YIM^X. 



<. d. 



4 4 6 

22 U 6 

29 1 

10 

U Iti 8 



88 1 5 



931 


n 


5 


11,696 


8 


2 


940 









£ 12,636 8 2 



245 7 


3 


27 12 


2 


10 14 


6 


23 10 





400 3 


6 


80 





16 





9 6 


8 


17 13 


6 


123 


2 



118 10 10 
5 IS 3 
20 6 8 



144 


12 


9 


742 


18 


2 


12,976 19 


9 



12.976 19 2 



I herehy certify that I have examined the foregoing accounts for the year ending Dec. 3lst, 19U2, 
compared the paymenia entered with the vouchers, and found them all in order and correct. 
Jan, V.tK 1903. ^^^-^ GOODMAN, F.C A., 

Passed by Council, ^wixtor, 

Jan. 21th, 1903. 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN. 

Secretarg, 
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Datf) anti mu»t axCb 3outf)ern aTounties 

FOB THB 

EruxyuragementofAgnculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 



fist 0f Pcinkrs. 

COMECTED TO JANUARY 27tH, 1903, INCLUSIVE. 



PATSOK. 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

PBSSIDSVT 

FOB 1902-1903. 

His Grace The DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

TBTTSTSES. 

Right Hon. Sib R. H. PAGET, Babt. 

Right Hon. The Lord CLINTON. 

The Most Hon. The MARQUESS OF BATH. 



Names thus (•) distinguished are Governors, 
Names thus (f) distinguished are Life Members, 
•^* Members are pariieularly requested to make the Secretary acquainted 
with any errors in the names or residences. 



Name. 



fHis Most Gracious Majesty 

the King 

tH.R.H The Prince of Wales, 

K.G 

t Ackers, B. St John . . . 

Ackland, J 

Acland, Alfred Dyke . . . 
tAcland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke 
•Acland, Sir C. T. D., Bart. . 

Acland, J 

AdamSy E 



Adams, George 



(10) 
VOL. XIII. — F. S. 



Windsor Castle 



' Sandringham 

Huntley Manor, Huntley, near 

Gloucester • 

Cutton Farm, Poltimore, Exeter . 
3, Cadogan Square, London, S.W. 
28, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 

Killerton, Exeter 

BossingtoD, Allerford, Taunton . 
Horner Farm, West Luccomhe, 

Minehead 

Wadley House, Faringdon, 

Berks 



Snb- 

KriptiOM. 



£ s. d. 



10 
10 



cxlii 



Subscriptions. 



Hhr- 



N«me. 



Residence. 



Adams, S. W., jun. . . . 

.♦AddinglOD, Lord . .. • • 

*AddincctoD, Hon. G. . • • 

Aiken, J. C 

tAitken, G. H 

Alexander, D. T. . . ' . . 
Alexander, H. G. . .- . . 
tAllen, Col. R. E. . : . . 

t Allen, James D 

♦Alien, J 

Allen, W. T 

*tAraherBt, Earl. . . . . 
Andrew, J. M 

Andrews, S. Fox . . . . 
Anglo- Bavarian JJrewery Co. 
Ani!lo - Continental Guano 

Works 

Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 

Co 

Archer, C 

tArkwright, J. H 

Armitage, C. W 

Armitage, S. H 

Ashburton, T*ord . . . . 
fAshcombc, Lord . . . . 
Ashcroft, W. ... . . 

Ashford, E. C, M.D 

.\ubrey, T., F.R.C.V.S. . , 
t Avebury, Lord . . . . . 
tAvelincr, 'riionia.s L. . . . 

Avon Manure Co 

Awdry, P. !>..'. . . .' . 
Ay sli lord- Wise, Major Lovat . 



7,.BoriDgdon Villas, Plympton St. 
Mary 

Addington House, Winslow, 
Bucks 

Upottery Manor, Honiton . . . 

The Glen, Stoke Bishop, Bristol , 

Longleat Estate Office, War- 
minster 

Cardiff 

Dinas Powis, Cardiff .... 

10, Hanover Square, London, W. 

Springfield House, Shepton Mallet 

Park Place, Cardiff 

West Bradley, Glastonbury . . 

Montreal, Seivenoaks .... 

Kidgeway Lodge, Plympton, 
Devon 

Union Street, Bath ..... 

Shepton Mallet 

15, Leaden hall Street, London, 
EC 



8a)>- 



110 



Baber, S. ' . Elborough Farm, Locking, 

Weston-super-Mai-e .... 

Taunton . . . .*.*.'.*. 

Pitminster Lodge, Taunton . . 

Xynehead, Wellington, Somerset 

Horsing ton, Witicanton . . . 

Matior Farm, Frindsbury, Ro- 
chester 



Badcocki H. Jeffries, 
Badcock, W. L. . 
P>ailey, J. . . . 
Uailvvard, T. H. M 
Baker, F. . .' . 



(C7) 



j Chippenham 

Trelaske, near Launceston . . . 

Hampton Court, Leominster . . 

' The Woodlands, Northaw, 

Potters Bar . 

Upper Kewton, Kinnersley, 

Hereford 

: The Granire, Alresford, Hants . 

Denbies, Dorking 

13, The Waldrons, Croydon . . 
i The Moorlands, Bath .... 

1 19, Paragon, Bath 

I High Elms, Hayes, Kent . . . ' 

l{ociie^tei* ' 

. St. IMiiiij.'s Marsh, Bristol' ' i I 1 

Cliippt-nham . . ." . . . • I ^ 

W.nts House, Bishop's Lydeard . I 









10 



10 








1 



10 



\ 



.Subscriptions, 



cxliii 



Name. 


ReaidonM. 


Sub- 
■eripUoni. 






£ 8. 


d. 


Baker, Gf. E. Lloyd .... 


1 Hardwicke Court, nr. Gloucester 


1 





tBakcr, L. J, 


1 Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, Surrey 


• . 




tBaker, Robert W. a. . . . 


1 Heavitree, Exeter , . . , . 


• • 


. 


Baker, William , . . , . 


Eastbury, Epsom Road, Guildford 


1 





♦Balston, W. E 


Bjirvin, Potters Bar, Herts . . . 


2 





Bamford, H., and Sons . . . 


1 Uttoxeter . 


1 





Bamlefct, A. C 


Thirsk, Yorkshire 


1 





Banning, Major A. C. Greaves 


Ertstbrook, Taunton , . . - . 


1 1 





Barfoi-d and Perkins . . . 


j Peterborough ....... 


1 





Barham, G. T. 


Sudbury Park, Sudbury, Middhe- 








scx 


1 
1 





Baring, Hon. AH. ... 


' Tlio Granjue, Alredford, Hants . 





Barlin^X, J. L., M.ILO.V.S. . 


' King Street, Hereford 


1 





r.arrett. Major Willi im . . 


Moredon, North Curiy, Taunton 


1 





15arrebr, \V 


Moredon, Taunton ..... 


1 





Barron, Mrs. W. . . . . . 


Taplow House, Bucks .... 


1 





Bar^tow, J.J. J 


The Lodge, Weston-soj^er^Mare . 


1 1 





Barton, D. J 


Huntscott, Woottcn Courtney, 








Dunster . 


10 





Basgetty A. F 


Tehidy, Camborne, Cornwall , . 


1 





fBassett, C. H. 


Westaway, Barnsta]>le . > . . 
Kitley, Yealmpton, Ivy bridge 


1 . . 




•Bastaixl, B. J. P 


1 2 





Batchelor, F. J 


Hopwood Stud Farm, Alve- 








church, Worcester .... 


1 1 





•fBath, Marquess of . . . 
Bath and Wells, The Bishop of 


T^Uixleat, Warminster .... 


. a 




The>alace, Wells 


1 1 





Bath Gas Co 


Bath 


1 
I 





liathurit, C, jun 


Lydney Park, Glos 





Batten, CoL Mount. . . . 




1 





IJatten-Pooll, R. H 


Road Manor, Bath 


1 





tBattishill, W, J. . . • . 


.8t^ Loyes, Kxeter 


, , 




Baxendale, F. H 


Hailwell Farm, Framfield, Sussex 


1 


c, 


IkaiicljJ^nip* I<i. B. . . . . 


Trevince, Redruth ..... 


1 





•Beaufort, Duke of ... . 


Badminton, Chippenham . . . 


2 2 





Beaufoy, M. H., M.P. . . . 


Coombe Priory, {Shaftesbury . . 


1 





Bellamy, E. J 


Favvley Court, near Ross . . , 


1 





I^nnett Brothers .... 


JowTial Office, Salisbury . .- , 


1 1 





Benson, J. 


Buxton Dairy, Vale Road, Buxton i 


1 





I>entall, Edward H., and Co. . 


Hey bridge, Maldon, Essex . . ' 


1 





*Benyon, J. Herbert . . . 


Englefield House, Reading . , 


5 





♦tBest, Capt. John C. (R.N.). 


Plaa-yn-Vivod, Llangollen . . 


, . 




tBest, Col. George .... 


Charlton House, Ludwell, Sails- i 
bury 






Best, Captain T. G. . . . . 


Redrice, Andover ..... 


1 *0* 





tBest, Capt. W 


Vivod, Llangollen 


, , 




Bigi;, Thomas 


Leicester House, Great Dover 








Street, London, E.C 1 


10 





Birmingham, C 


Holnicote, near Minehead . . • 


10 





Biscoe, H.S. T 


Holton Park, near Oxford , : . 


1 





t Blackburn, H. P 


Don head Hall, Salisbury . . . 


, 




iJiackstone and Co. (Limited) , 


Rutland Iron Works, Stamford . ; 


1 l' 





BJakc, H. L. T 

(47) 


Fairfield, Briilgwater .... 


1 


o: 



I 2 



cxliv 


SubscinptionK 






K*m«. 




5«b- 
•eripCioiu. 






£ 


f. d. 


Blake, M. Lock 


Bridge, S. Petherton .... 


1 





Bljrtb, Sir J., Bart 


33, Portland Place, London, W. . 


' 1 





Board, J 


Hill Farm, East Pennard, Shepton 








Mallet 


1 


cv 


Bobv, Robert 

Bolden, Rev. C 


Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk . . 


1 





Preston Bissett, Buckingham . . 


1 





Bolitho, T. B., M.P. . • . 


Trewidden, Penzance .... 


' i 





Bond, £ 


Hele, CuUompton 

Creech Grange, Wareham, Dorset 


' 1 

• 





tBond,N 


• 


Boficaweo, Rev. A. T. • . . 


Ludgvan Rectory, Long Rocb, 








R.S.O., Cornwall 


1 





•Boteler, Capt. W. J. Ca». 








herd 


The Elms, Taplow 

Downton Castle, Ludlow . . . 


2 





fBoughton-Knight, A. R. . . 
Bound, William ..... 




. . 


Hurstbome Tarrant, Andover. . 


1 


1 


Bouverie, Hon. D. P. . • . 


Coleshill House, Highworth . . 


1 


1 a 


Bouverie, H. P 


Brymore, Bridgwater .... 


1 





fBowen- Jones, J. . . . . 
tBowerman, Alfred .... 


Peckbury, Shrewsbury .... 
Capton, Williton 




• • 


Boyle, M 


Timsbury, Bath 


1 


d 


Braby, E. E 


Drungewick Manor House, Hor- 








sham, Sussex 


1 


1 


Bradford, Thos., and Ca . . 


Salford, Manchester 


1 


a 


Braikenridgo, W. J. . . . 


Newton House, Clevedon, Somerset 


1 


1 


Brand, Admiral 


Glynde, Lewes, Sussex .... 


1 


a 


tBrassey, A., M.P. .... 


Hey throp, Chipping Norton, Oxon 




, , 


♦fBrassey, H. L. C. . . . . 


Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent . 




• • 


Brenton, W., and Co. . . . 


Polbathic, St. Germans . . . 


1 





Bridges, J. H 


Ewell Court, near Epsom . . . 


1 


1 


Bristol Times and Mirror^ 








Proprietors of 


Bristol 


1 





Bristol Wagon Works Com- 






pany (Limited) . . . . 


Lawrence Hill, Bristol .... 


1 


1 


Britten, admiral R. F. . . 


Kenswick, Worcester .... 


1 





tBroadmead, W. B 


Enmore Park, Brid<nvater . . . 




> • 


Brockman, F. D 


Beach Borough, Hythe, Kent. . 


1 





Broderip, E 


Cossington, Somerset .... 


1 





Brown, J 


Marden Farm, Hertford . . . 


1 


() 


Brown, William Jeflfery . . 


Middlehill House, Box, WUts . 


1 





Browne, P. J. 


Zeals House, Bath 


1 





Bruford, R 


Nerrolp, Taunton 


1 





Brune, 0. O. I'rideaux . . . 


Prideaux Castle, Padstow . • • 


1 





Brutton, J 


7, Princes Street, Yeovil . . . 


1 





tBrymer, William E., M.P. . 


Ilsington House, Dorchester . . 


a 


• 


Buck, A 


Worcester 


1 





fBuckingham, Rev. F. F. • 


The Rectory, Doddiscombsleigb, 






Buckingham, W 


Millbrook Farm, North Molton . 


1 





Buckley, W. J 


Llanelly 


1 





Buckn^eil, B 


Holcombe Rogus, Wellington, 








Somerset 


1 





Budd, H. C 


Land Surveyor, Shepton Mallet . 


1 
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Subscriptions. 
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Name. 



Reaidenee. 



8iih. 
•criptioiw. 



Badd, J. E. 



fBiiUer, Admiral Sir A., K.C.B. 
Burghclere, Lord .... 

Biimard, R 

Bnrrell, C, and Sons . . . 
tBurrell, Sir C. R., Bart. . . 
Bush, Mrs. L. E 

Bush, J. A 

Bush, G. de Lisle . . . . 
Buswell, C. and W. . . . 
Butcher, Q-., and Co. . . . 

Hutland, B 

Butterwortb, R. W 

P)yng, Col., Hon. C 

Byng, Major, Hon. L. . . . 



I Tidebrook Manor, Wadhurst, 

' Sussex 

' Erie Hall, Plymptx)n .... 



10 



Cadogan, J. H. . . . 
C%sar, H. and J. . . . 
Came, J. and G. . . . 
€ampion, W. H. . . . 

€»ndy, T. C 

€annon, H 

Carew, C 

tCarey, Alderman P. W. 
Carnarvon, Earl of . . 

€arr,R 

tCarter, E. .... 
Carter, J., and Co. . . 
tCartwright, F. F. . . 
Carver, H.R. . . • 



Cattedown, Plymouth .... 
St. Nicholas Works, Thetford . 
Knepp Castle, Sussex .... 
Rock House, Chipping Sodbury, 

Glos 

Clifton Club, Cliftoc, Bristol . . 
Standish House, Stonehouse, Glos. 

Torquay 

Bath 

Leigham, Plympton 



Eddymead House, Launceston • 
15, Chester Square, London, 









S.W. 



Cary, Edmund 
tCary, W. H. 



Cater, R.B 

Cecil, Lord A. | 

Chadwyck-Heale}', C. E. H. . 
tChapman, C ' 

Chapman, Rev. H ' 

Chapman, W. W ' 



10 



(37) 



I 



20, Green Paik, Bath .... 110 

Enutsford, Cheshire > 1 1 

Woodlmish, Brixhara . . • . . | 1 
Danney, Hassocks, Sussex ,,100 
Woolcombe, Cattistock, Dorset . ' 1 
Milton Clevedon, Evercreech ..1100 
Collipriest, Tiverton .... 1 

Shanbally, Cardiff ' 

Highclere Castle, Newbury . . ,' 1 1 
Estate Office, Tring Park, Herts . 10 
East Upton, Ryde, Isle of Wight . . 
238, High Holbom, London ..100 

7, Percival Road, Clifton 

West House, Chilton Polden, 

Bridgwater 10 

Pylle, Shcpton Mallet .... 10 
Steeple AsLton Manor, Trow- 
bridge 

Bath 110 

Orchardmains, Tonbridge ... 100 
New Place, Porlock, Somerset .10 
Carlecotes Hall, Dunford Bridge, 

Yorkshire ^ 

Donhead St. Andrew, Salisbury .10 
Fitzalen House, Arundel Street, ' 

Strand, London - 1 



cxlvi Subscriptions. 



Name. Ilesidenee. 



Sub- 
■criptioDi. 



Cheetham, F. H Tetton House, Kingsiop, Taunton 110 

Chick^ John Compton Valence, Uorcliester. .110 

Churchward, V , Clarendon House, Granville Park, 

Blackheath, S.E 110 

♦Clarendon, Earl of . . . . The Grove, Watford 2 2 

Clark, James I Street, Glastonbury 10 

tClark, J. J I Goldstone Farm, Hove, Sussex 

(Hon. Local Sec, 1885) . . 

Clark, W. S Street, Glastonbury 10 

Clarke, A. J 100, New bond Street, London .110 

Clarke, H Quaish Farm, North Wootton, 

Shepton Mallet 10 

Clarke, W. Hurle , . , . , Manor Cottage, Wanstrow, 

! Somerset 110 

Clayden, H i Northoe, Park View, Hoddesdon 110 

•01ayton,Shuttlewortli,andCo. Lincoln 2 2 

Cleave, W. C i Sanctuary, Crediton, Devon ..110 

Cleaver, Capt. J. H. . . . Cannon Street Hotel, London, 

E.C 100 

Clerk, Lt.-Col. R. M. . . . Charlton House, Shepton Mallet. 10 

♦Clifdeo, Viscount .... Lanhyd roc, Bodmin 200 

*Clifford, Lord Ugbrook, Chudleigh 2 2 

♦Clinton, Lord Hcanton Satchville, Dolton, i 

I North Devon i 2 2 

Clout, R ' Brome House, West Mailing, , 

I Kent llOO 

Glutton, Robert. Geo. . . . 9, Whitehall Place, Loudon . . , 10 

Glutton, R. W I Hartswood, Reigate 10 

Coak«r, B. W Old Newnham, Plympton ... 100 

Coates, S. B I Stanton Drew Court, Pcnsford .10 

Cobb, H. M Higham, Kent 10 

Cock, H,. I Redhill Farm, Wedmore . . . : 1 

Coles, C Manor House, Winterbourne 

Stoke, Salisbury 10 

Colfox, W Westmead, Hridport .... 1 

Collins, C ! Longhouso Farm, Oldfprdj Frome 10 

Collins, C. R Hartwell House, Exeter ... 110 

Collins, D Newton Ferrars, Carrington, Corn- 
wall 10 

Colman, J Gatton Park, Surrey 10 

♦Colston; E., M.P. .... Roundway Park, Devizes ... 220 
Colthurst, Symons, and Co. 

(Limited)' Bridgwater 10 

ColvUle, H. K Belliport Hall, ^Tarket Drayton .10 

Coney, Herbert F The Poplars, Puck I ecburch, Bristol i 10 

Couk, R Chevithorne Barton, Tiverton ..110 

Cooke and Birmingham . . Tiveiton 1 u 

Cooke, C. W. Radcliffe, M.P. Helens, Herefordshire, via 

j Dymock, Glos 10 

tCookfion, H. T ' Sturiurd Mead, Warminster . . ; 

Cooling, G., and Sons ... I Northgate Street, Bath . . .110 

tCooper, P. W. D ! 99, Pembroke Itoad, Clifton . . | . . 

(41) 



Subscriptions, 



cxlvii 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sab- 
acriptlons. 



tCooper, R. P 

Corbett, J. R 

Corbett, Thomas .... 

Cordrey, W 

*Cork and Orrery, The Earl of 

tComer, H. W 

tComwallis, F. S. W. . . , 

Cory, C. J 

♦Cory, H. B 

tCotterell, Sir John. . . . 
Cotton, Col., the Hon. R. S. . 

(^ottrell, G 

Coultas, J. P 

tCourage, Raymond . . . 
Courtenay, Hon. H. L. . . 
fCouBsmaker, Lieut.-Col. Q. . 

♦Coventry, The Earl of . . 

Cox, B 

Cragg, A. R • . 

Crawshay, W. T 

Crick, Thomas 

Cridlan, J. J 



Crispin, J., and Sons • 
Crocker, F.W. . . . 



Crofts, D. J. . . . 
Crossing, W. J. . . 
Crowley, J., and Co. 



Chitchley, P. E. .. . . . 

Ciilverwell, W. J. . . . 

Cuming, A. P. .... 

Cundall, H. M., F.S.A. . 
Cundali; R. and Sons (Ld.) 
distance, Mrs. M. . . . 



Shenstone Court, Lichncld 

More Place, Betchworth, Surrey, 

Perseverance Iron Works, Shrews- 
bury 

36, Southwark Street, London 

Marston, near Prome . . . 

Manor House Inglescombe, Bath 

Linton Park, Maidstone . . 

Llantamam Abbey, Mon. . . 

Druidstone, Castleton, Cardiff 

Garnons, Hereford .... 

Somerford Hall, Brewood, Staffs 

Cottrell & Co., Hungerford . 

Perseverance Works, Grantham 

Shenfield Place, Brentwood, Essex 

Fox, Fowler's Bank, Exeter . 

Westwood, Normandy, Guildford 
Surrey 

Croome Court, Severn Stoke, 
Worcestershire . . * . 

Pwlpen Farm, Christchurch, 
Newport, Mon 

Estate Office, Gatton Park, 
Surrey 

Caversham Park, Reading . . 

Great Ash, Winsford, Dulverton 

14, Bishop's Road, Bays water, 
London, W 

Nelson Street, Bristol . . . 

Tedford Farm, Batcombe, Cattis- 
took, Dorset 

Sutton Montis, Sparkford, Bath 

Woodford Farm, Plympton . 

Meadow Hall Jion Works, Shef- 
field 

Limminghill Lodge, Ascot . 

Durleigh Farm, Bridgwater . 

Moreton Hampstead, Devon . 

Richmond, Surrey .... 

Airedale Ironworks, Shipley . 

Woodlands, Southwater, Horsham 



s. d. 

6 





2 




















10 



2 
10 







10 o 




































Dairy Supply Company (Ld.) I Museum St., Bloomsbury, London 1 



Dameret and Son. 
Dampney, G^ D. . 
Daniel, Rev. H. A. 
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161, Sidwell St., Exeter ... 1 

Uinton, Ilchester 1 

Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- , 

water 1 







cxlviii 



Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Residence. 



tDaniel, H. T 

Daniel, Tbos. C. . . . 

Darby, A. B. W. . . . 

Darby, E 

Darby, S. R 

tDarell, D 

fDavenport, Rev. George H. 
tDavey, J. Sydney • . . 

Davey, Sleep, and Co. . . 

Daviea, J. N 

Davies, W. H 

Davis, F. L 

Davis, H. J 

Davis, H.J 

Davis, S. P 

tDavy, W 

Daw, G 

Daw, J. E 

♦Daw, R. R. M 

Dawson, W. and F. . . 
Day and Sons .... 
Day, John 

fDay, Son, and Hewitt . 

tDeacon, W. S 

Dean, S 

De Bertodano, B. . . . 
De Blaquiere, Lord . . . 
De Brunei, Don .... 
DeCetto, Col .. 

De Gex, Rev. A. F. . . . 
De la Warr, Countess . . 
Demuth, R. H 

Dening, C, and Co. . . 
tDerby, The Earl of . . 
De Rothschild, Miss A. . 

tDevas, H. G 

tDe Vitre, H. Denis . . 
•Devonshire, Duke of, K.G. 
Dickinson, R. E., M.P. . 

Dickinson, W 

Dickson*s, Limited . . • 

tDigby. Lord 

Digby, G. H 
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•criptloDi. 



Park House, Over Stowey, Bridg- 
water 

StucktTidge, Bampton, North , 
Devon I 

Little Ness, Shrewsbury . . . | 

Liscombe, Dulverton . . . . | 

Merafield, Martock, R.S.O. . . I 

St. Stephens, Plympton . . . | 

Foxley, Hereford | 

Brockym, Cury - Cross - Lanes, 
Cornwall , 

Excelsior Plough Works, Ply- . 
mouth • • • I 

Gweleath, Cury, R.S.O., Cornwall I 

Claston, Dormiogton,. Hereford . 

7, Bute Crescent, Cardiff . . . ] 

Tivoli, Newport, Mon 

Doultiog, near Shepton Mallet . 

King's Acre Road,. Hereford . . 

Tracy Park, Bristol 

Larkbere Farm^OUerjr St. Mary> 
Devon 

Ex<»ter , .. ..... . 

9, Regent's Park, Exeter . . . 

Market Place, Bath 

Crewe 

Huxham, E. Pennard, Shepton 
Mallet 

22, Dorset St., Baker St., London 

Poynters, Cobham, Surrey . . . 

Newport, Mon 

Cowbridge House, Malmesbury . 

3, The Circus, Path . . 

bau Sebastian, Spain | 

Byculla, Highland Road, Nor- 
wood, S.E 

Meshaw Rectory, S. MoUon . . I 

Buckhurst, VVithyham, Sussex . ! 

Court Barton, Creech St. Michael; 
Taunton 

Chard, Somerset 

Knowsley, Prescot 

Waddesdon, Aylesbury . . . 

Hart field, Hayes, Kent .... 

Charlton House, Wantage . . . 

Chatsworth, Derbyshire . . . 

Greenway Lane, Bath . . . 

Kingweston, Somerton .... 

Chester 

Minterne, Cerne Abbas . . . 

Chalinnerington House, Catti- 

. stock, Dorchester 



£ f. <2. 



110 
1 
10 
10 



10 



10 

10 

10 

10 






1 






10 



5 
110 
110 
110 



10 



Subscriptions. 



cxlix 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sub. 
I MripUont. 



I>igbyt J- K 

Digby, J. K. W., M.P. . . 
tOivett, J. K 

fDobson, H. V 

DodingtoD, B. M. . . . . 
Dowling, F. H. 

Dredge, James 

tDi-uce, A. F. Milton . . . 

Drummond, H. W 

*Ducie, Earl of 

♦Duckworth, Kev. W. A. . . 
Duckworth-KiDg^SirD., Bart. 
Dudding, H 

Duder, J. 

Dugdale, Major A. G. . . . 
t Dunboyne, Lord . . . . 
tDungarvan, Viscount . . . 

Dunn, William 

Dunning, E. H. 

Dunning, Major R. H. . . . 
•Dunraven, Earl of ... . 

fDurrant, Edward 

Dyke, Thomas 

•Dyke, Bt. Hon. Sir W. Hart, 

Bart., M.P 

tDymond, Edward E. . . , 

Dymond, Francis W. . . . 



Eagle Bancje and Foundry Co. 

(Limited) 

Eastment, A. C 

Eastwood, A. E 

Economic Fencing Company 

(Limited) 

Eden,B. H. H 

Edgar, Frank 

(32) 



Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 
Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 
aolfers' Club, Whitehall Court, 

London, S.W. .. » ^ * . . 
Perridge House, Shepton Mallet . 
Horsington House, 1'emplecombe 
Hedge Farm,. Pylle, Shepton 

Mallet 

Melrose, Glastonbury . . . 
16, Queen Street, Oxford .. . 
Syon House, Budleigh . . . 
Tortworth Court, falfield, B.S.O. 

Glos 

Orchardleigh Park, Frome . . 
Wear House, near Exeter . . 
Riby Grove, Stallingboro', Lin- 
colnshire 

Taunton ........ 

Stock House, Sturminster Newton 
Grcendale, Clyst Sr. Mary, Exeter 
40, Ciiarles Street,. London, W. . 

Frome 

Stoodleigh Court, Stoodleigh, N. 

Devon 

WiDklei^'h, North Devon . . . 
27, Norfolk Street, Park Lane, 

London, W. . 

Hohenlinden, Tunbridge Wells 

(Hon. Local Sec. 1881). .. . 

Long AshtoD, Clifton, near 

Bristol 

Lullingstone Castle, Eynsford. . 
Oaklands, Aspley Guise B.S.O., 

Beds 

21, Southemhay, West, Exeter . 



I ^ 
I 1 

I 1 



2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
i 1 








110 



; 1 
























110 






2 



10 
2 2 

I *o' 



Catherine Street, Aston, Binning- , 

bam I 1 

Horsington, Templecombe. ..100 
Leigh Court, Taunton .... 100 

Billiter House, Billiter Street, E.C* 10 

Heytesbury, Wilts 10 

Polden Hill Dairy, .Chilton 

. Polden, Bridgwater .... i 1 



el 



Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Kerid«nee. 



Sub- 
icriptlont. 



fEdfijciimbe, Sir Robert Pearce I 
Bdgingtou, B. (Limited) . . 

Edmonds, W 

tJSdmoDdson, A 



Edridge, Sir F., Bart. 
Edwards, C. L. Fry 
Edwards, A. P. . . 
Edwards, Jas. . . 



Edwards, W. H. G. . 
Eldridge, Pope, and Co. 
♦Elliot, H. E. Tracey . 

Ellis, J 

♦Elton, Sir E., Bart. . 
Elwortby, CM. . . 
Enfield, Viscount . . 

Enys, F. G 

Esdaile, C. E. T. . . 
Ettle, J., F.R.H.S. . . 



Evans, Daniel i 

fEvans, Sir David, K.C.M.G. ; 
Evans, J. Spencer .... 
fE van-Thomas, Commander A.' 
tEve, H. T., K.C 



Evered, P. 



Sandye Place, Sandy .... 
2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 

S.E 

Wiscombe Park, Colyton . . . 
Church Farm, Dry Sandford, 

Abingdon 

Addiscombe Court, Croydon . . 
The Court, Axbridge, {Somerset . 
Hutton, Weston-super-Mare . . 
Belmont, Flax Bourton, near 

Bristol 

Butcombe Court, Wiington . . 

Dorchester 

9, St. James Terrace, Plymouth . 

Maidstone 

Clevedon Court, Clevedon . ... 
Stone Farm, South Molton . . 
Dancer's Hill, Barnet .... 
Enys, Penryn, Coniwall . . . 
Cothelstone House, Taunton . . 
1, Malvern View, Stanley Grove 

Boad, Weston-super-Mare . . 
Winsford, Dulverton .... 
Ewell Grove, Ewell, Surrey . , 
The Chase, Southwater, Sussex . 
Caerwnon, Builth Wells, R.S.O. 
PuUabrook, Bovey Tracy, South 

Devon 

Milton Bocks, Dulverton . • . 



£ t. d. 



10 
1 1 



1 1 
10 
1 1 









2 



2 

10 
10 
10 
10 



i 1 
, 1 
1 
! 2 
I 1 
' 2 



1 1 
10 

I'l 



10 



Fardoe, M. 



tFarmer, S. W 

Farwell, Capt. W. . . . 
tFarwell, F. Geo. . . . 
fFarwell, Hon. Mr. Justice 



Fenn, T. 



Penton, A. D.. 
Ferris, G. . . 
Fife, Capt. W. . 



Pinch, G. P 

Pinlay, Col. Alexander 
Firkins, A. B. . • . 



(36) 



I 
Woodram Farm, Pitminster, I 

Taunton 1100 

Little Bedwin, Wilts . . . . ] . . 
The Priory, Bumham, Bucks. . I 1 

Laura Place, Bath 

60, Queen's Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate, London 

Ludlow Estate Offices, Downton 

Castle, Bromfield, Salop. . . i 1 
Maristow, Roborough, S. Devon . 10 
Milton Manor, Pewsey, WiltP .10 
Langton Hall, Is'orthallerton, 

Yorks 110 

The Briars, Alphington, Exeter .110 
Little Briokhill,Bletchley, Bucks I 1 
Paunton, Bishop's Frome, Wor- I 

. cester 110 



SvJfserij)tions. 



eU 



Name. 



Residence. 



Fish, George J. 

Fisher, E 

Fisher, CoL H. Oakdene . . 
^Fitzhardinge, Lord . . . 

Fletcher, C. E 

tFletcher, Lionel J. W. . . 

Fletcher, W.J 

Flower, James 

Flower, liev. Canon. . . . 

Flower, W. R 

Follows and Bate (Limited) . 
Ford, A 

•tForester, Capt. F. W. . . 

Forrest, R 

•Fortescue, Earl 

Foster-Barter, G. L. . . . 

Foster, W 

Fowler and De la Perrelle . 

tFowler, G 

Fowler, J., and Co. (Limited) 

Fowler, W. H 

Fownes, Col 

Fownes, Mrs 

Fox, Mrs. A. • . • • • • 

Fox, Dr. A. E. W 

Fox Brothers and Co. . . . 

Fox, 0. L 

tFox, Robert 

Foxcroft,C. T 

Foxcroft, E. T. D 

Frank, Howard E 

tPranklen, Col. C. R. . . . 

Fricker, J. A 

Frost, Adam E 

Fry, H. A 

•Fry,J.F 

tFryer, William Holies . . 

Ealler, E. R 

tFuller, G, Pargiter. . . . 
•Fuller, J. M., M.P. . . . 

Puller, S. and A 

Fursdon, Charles . • . . 
FuTsdon, E. !S 
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Churston Court, near Brixham, 
Devon 

Mendip Lodge, Lang ford, Somer- 
set . . • 

Ty Mynddi, Radyr., near Cardiff. 

Cranford House, Hounslow . 

Kcnward, Yalding, Maidstone 

West Farleigh, Maidstone . . 

The Chantry, Wiraborne - . 

Chilmark, Salisbury .... 

Worth Vicarage, Dover . . 

West Stafford, Dorchester 
! Gorton, Manchester .... 
I Wraxall Court, Nailsea, near 

Bristol 

' Pilmore Hall, Darlington . 
' St. Fagans, Cardiff . . , 
I Castle Hill, South Molton 

Salperton Park, Haselton, Glos.> 

I R.S.O 

I Mel Valley, Wake Green Road, 

I Moseley 

I Gloucester Square, Southampton 
I Claremont, Taunton . . . 

1 Leeds 

i Claromont, 'J'aunton . . . 

Manor House, Weston Bamp- 
fylde, Sparkford, Bath . 

Manor House, Weston Bamp- 
fylde, Sparkford, Bath . . 

Brislington House, nr. Bristol 

16, Gay Street, Bath . . . 

Wellington, Somerset . . . 

Rumwell Hall, Taunton . . 

Grove Hill, Falmouth . . . 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath . 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath . 

10, Conduit Street, London, W. 

Clemenstone, Bridgend . . . 

Burton, Mere, Wilts. . , . 

Ottery Villa, Pentonville, Ne\s 
port, Mon , . 

19, Monmouth Place, Bath . 

Fords Abbey, Chard . . . 

Verwood Manor, Wimbome . 

Bathfurd, Bath 

Neston Park, Corsham . . . 

Neston Park, Corsham • • . 

Bath 

Fursdon, Tiverton, Devon . • 

Bellenden, Exeter . . • . » 



I Sab- 
■criplioDft. 

i £ 8. d. 

1 O 



o 



o 

0- 

o 

a 

0- 



o 



10 



o 
o 



10 



o 



o" o 





loo 









o 

o 



o 



o 
o 





1 o 



1 1 



I 



dii 



Subscriptions, 



Name. 



Reftidenee. 



Sob- 
' seriptiOBt. 



tGalloway, W. G. 



Gardiner, Sons, and Co. . 
Gardner, C. E. L. . , . 

Gardner, W. E 

Oarraway, W. A. . . . 
"Garratt, Lt.-Col. T. A. T. 
Garrett, W 



Garth, T. C. . 
Garton, T. R. 
Garton, W. , 



Gear, W. H 

Gee,B. G.H 

•fGeorge, William E., J.P. 

Gerriah, J 

tGlbbons, B. G 

Gibbons, George .... 

tGibbons, H 

Gibbs, A. H 

•fGibbs, Antony. . . . 

•Gibbs, H. J 

tGibb8,H.M 



Gibbs, H. W. 
Gibson, J. T. 



Gilbey, Sir W., Bart. . . . 

Gilchrist, D. A., B.Sc. . . 

Gill, P. 

tGladstone, J 

•Glyn, Sir Richard G., Bart. . 
Glynn, W. A 



Goddard, H. . 
tGodman, C. B. 
Godman, J. . 



Godsell, G. H. 



tGoldney, Sir Prior, Bart, 
C.B 

Gooch, Sir T. V. S., Bart. . . 

Goodden, J. R. P 

Goodford, A. J 

Goodman, A. 

Gore-Langton, W. F. . . . 

Goring, C. • . • . . - . . . 

fGorringe, Hugh .... 
(41) 



Gridland Farm, Spaxton, Bridg- 
water 

Nelson Street, Bristol 

Mansion House, Bristol .... 

Bedminster, Bristol 

Durdtiarn Down Nurseries, Bristol 

Bishop's Court, Exeter .... 

Backwell Hill House, West 
Town, R.S.O., Somerset . . . 

Haines Hill, Twyford .... 

Warrington 

Roselands, Woolston, Southamp- 
ton 

Bridge Street, Bath 

Lock's Mill House, near Bristol . 

Downside, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 

Chipping Sodbury 

Tun ley 1^'arm, Baih ..... 

Tunley, near Bath . . . . . 

Church Farm, Clutton, Bath . . 

Pytte, Clyst St.. George, Exeter . 

IVntesfield, Bristol 

Milford, Salisbury 

Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, 
R.S.O., Somerset 

The Briars, Bath 

Havyet Lodge, Langford, KS.O., 
Somerset 

Cambridge House, Regent's Park, 
London 

Durham University College, New- 
caRtl^-upon-Tyne 

Uplands, Wrington, Somerset . 

Bowden Park, Chippenham . . 

Gtiunt's House, Wimbome . . . 

Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of 
Wight 

Bossington, Allerford, Taunton . 

Woldringfold, Horsham. . - . 

The Raswell, Hascombe, Godal- 
ming 

Mornington House, Credenhill, 
Hereford • . 



£ 1. d. 



110 
110 
10 
10 
2 2 



1 
10 



1 1 

1 1 
1 



Derriads, Chippenham .... 
I Benacre Hall, Wrentham, Suffolk 

Compton House, Sherborne . . 
[ Chilton Cantelo, Yeovil . . . 
I 3, Hammet Street, Taunton . . 

I Wiston Park, Steyning . . . 
; Kingston-by-Sea, Brighton . . 



10 



10 

I'o 

10 

2 '2 

1 '1' 

10 

110 

10 

10 

2*2 

10 

10 

10 

10 



Subscriptions. 



cliii 



Name. 



Reaidenee. 



GoBchen, Viacount 
Gongh, F. E, . . 
Gould, J. . . . 
Grant, 0. E. . . 



Grant, W. J. . 
♦Gray, Mrs. . 
Greaves, K. M. 
Green, K. . . 



tGreenall, Mrs. 0. E. . 
tGreenall, Sir G., Bart. 
Greenaway, J. . . . 



Greenfield, W. B. ... 
Greenhara, W. N. . . . 
Ureen Price, Sir R. D., Bart. 



Greenslade, \V. R. J. 
(ireenway, W. . . 
Greenwell, W. . . 



Griffin, H. R. 



Griffith, Col. J. G. E. . . 

Griffiths, Bros 

•fGiiest, Merthyr . . . 
GuiUe, H. G. de C. Stevens 
Guise, Sir W. F., Bart. . 

Gulley, H. J 

Guyon, Rev. H. C. . . . 



Seacos Heath, Hawkhnrst . . . 

The Moor, Bodenham, Leominster 

Pilton, Siiepton Mallet .... 

Bursar, King's College, Cam- 
bridge 

Pentonville, Newport, Mon. . . 

3, Eastern Terrace, Brighton . . 

Wem, Portmadoc, North Wales . 

The Whittern, Kington, Here- 
fordshire 

Willoughby Hall, Grantham . . 

Walton Hall, Warrington . . . 

Ebbw Place, Ebbw Bridge, near 
Newport, Mon 

Haynes Park, Bedford .... 

Overton, West Monkton, Taunton 

The Grove, Prestei^n, Radnor- 
shire 

Fairfield, Trull, Taunton . . . 

Halne, Taunton 

Marden Park, Woldringbam, 
Surrey 

1, Finbbury Square, London, 
E.C 

Fairfield House, Cheltenham . . 

West PlacoHall, Coity, Bridgend 

Inwooil, Henstridge. Blandford . 

Little Torrington, Devon . . . 

Elmore Court, Gloucester . . . 

Rodbcr House, Wincanton . . . 

The Uectory, Lamyat, Bath . . 



Sab- 
Mriptlont. 







I 



Hall, A. H. 



tHall,J. F. . . 
Hall, R. Gresley . 
Hall, T. Farmer , 



Halsey, E. J. 



Ham, J., jnn 

tHambro, Everanl A. . . 
Hamilton, Hon. Mrs. A. B. 

Hamlyn, F 

Hancock, C 



Hancock, C. L. 



Hancock, Rev. Prebendary 
(37) 



10 



1 

1 

1 









1 



Chilcote Manor House, Wells, 

Somerset 10 

Sbarcombe, Welh, Somerset . . 
HanharaHall, Glos.' .'...,100 
39, Gloucester Square, Hyde 

Park, London, W i 1 

104, Drayton Gardens, London, i 

S.W 100 

Broadclyst, Exeter , 10 

Hayes Place, Beckenham, Kent . ' 
Biirley Lmige, Ringwood, Hants ; 1 
Clovelly Court, Bideford ... I 1 (> 
The Ashland s, Waimley, nr. 

Bristol 10 

Manor House, Colhelstone, 

Taunton 110 

The Priory, Dunster, Somerset .,100 



cliv 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence* 



Sob. 
■eriptioM. 



Hancock, H. C. . . 
Hancock, R D. . . 
'♦Handtey, Rev. E. . 
Hankey, Coi. W. A. 
Harbin, CoL H. E. . 
iH^tbottle, E. . . . 

Harden, E 

Hardincr, T. K. . . 



Hal Re, Taunton 
Halse, Taunton 
Bath .... 



Garding, EL 



ilardinge. Viscount 
Harford, W.H. . . 
Hargreaves, F. . . 



Harris, A. 



Harris, Dr. Rutherford . . 

Harrison, G 

Harrison, Mnjor-Gen. . . . 

Harrison, McGregor, and Co. . 
EatzfeWt, H.S.H. Prince . . 

tHaydon, Lieut.-Cof. W. H. .' 

Haves, F. J 

Hayter, Rt. Hon. Sir A., 

Bart 

Hayter-Hames, C. G. . . . 

Heard, H 

'*Heathcoat-Amory, Sir J. H., 

Bart. 

Heaihcoat-Amory, I. M. . . 
Heberden, W. B., C.B. . . . 
Henderson, Sir A., 13art.,M.P. 

"t* Henderson, W 

Henry, Lt.-Col. F 

Hermann, VobS 



Hesse, F. W. 



Heytesbury, Lord 
Hickley, H. N. . 



Hril, A. E. . . . . 

tHill, B. U 

tHiil,Col. SirE., C.B. 
Hill, Edmond . . ^ 
Hill and Boll. . . . 
Hill, Sidney . . . . 
Hillman, J. . ; ; , 
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Ne wi on Summervillc, Yeovil. . 

n^'opshani . . . • 

Bower Manor, Bridgwater . . . 
Ash ton Gifford House, Codford, 

Bath .... 

Feoswood Farm, Long Ashton, 

Bristol 

South Park, Penshuret .... 

Old Bank, Bristol 

Merton Grange, Gamlingay, 

Cambs. . 

Brownsell Farni,StourtonCaundle, 

Stal bridge 

Llangibby Court, Newport, Mon. 
Gainford Hall, Darlington . . • 
West Hay, Wnngton, K.S.O., 

Somerset ; 

Leigh, Lancashire 

Draycott, Chippenham .... 

Will iron, Tnunton 

Maid ford, Malmesbury, Wilts . 
West Pennard, Glastonbury . . 

Trevina, Tintagel, Cornwall . . 

Chagford, Newton Abbott . . 

Shepton Mallet . ; . . . 

Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, 
Devon 

Hensleigh, Tiverton, Devon . . 

Elmfield, Exeter 

Buscot Park, Faringdon, Berks . 

Berkeley House, Frome* . . . 

Elmstreo, Tetlniry 

Chemical Manure Association, 
79, Mark Lane, London, B.C. . 

Yeomans, Wrington, East Somer- 
set 

Heytesbury, Wilts ..... 

Newton Electrical Works, Taun- 
ton 

Lower Epgleton Court, Ledbury. 

Newcombts, Crediton, Devon 

Kookwood, Llandaflf 

Stratton House, Evercreechi Bath 

Yeovil 

Langford House, Langrord,R.8.0. 

3, (iraccchurch Street, London, 
E.C 



£ s. d. 









1 






10 

10 
110 
10 

10 



















1.0 

10 

10 

10 

2 2 

10 

10 
110 

1 *0 

110 

10 

10 

10 

10 





1 
1 



10 



Subscription^. 



cIy 



Name. 



RMfdence. 



Sob. 
■eri|>UoiM. 



Hippisley, E. M. 



Hippisley, R. J. B. . . . . 
Uiscock, A., juD 

Hiscock, E 

tHoare, Sir H. H. A., Bart. . 

Hobbs, J. T. 

Hobb3,R. W 

*Hobhoase, Rt. Hon. H.,M.P. 
Hoddinott, S..' 

*t Hodgson, J. Stewart . . 
Hodson, F. W." / . . . . 



Holland and Coombs . . . 

Hollond, J. R 

Holt Needham, 0. N. . . . 
Hood, Sir A. Acland, Bart., 

M.P 

tHooper, R. N. . ' . . . . 

tHopo, W. ll. B. ...... 

Hopijer, H. R. ' . ' . . . . 



t Homer, J. F. Fortescue . . 
llorasby and Sons (Limited) 
Horton, Rev. Le G. . . . . 
Horwood, R. E". 

Hosegood, Obed., jua. . . . 

Hosken, W.J 

Hoskins, R 

Houlton, W 



How, J. H 

Howard, J. and F 

Hubbard, \V. K 

•Hudson, R. W 

tHughes, A. E 

Hull, B 

Humo Williams, W. E., K.C. 



Hunt, F. W. . . 
Hunter, J. . . 
tHurle, J. Cooke 



Hurman, J 

Hurst and Son . . . 
Hussey, John Richards 
fHvltoo, Lord . . . 
(40) 



4, Chamberlain Street, Wells, 
Somei'set 

Ston Easton Park, Bath . . 

Manor Farm, Motcgmbe, Shaftes- 
bury, Dorset ... . . . 

Ashley Farm, MarnhuU, Dorset 

Stourhead, Bruton ..... 

Maisey Hampton, Fairford . 

Kelmscott, Lechlade . . . 

Hadspen House, Castle Gary . 

Worminster Farm, Shepton Mab 
Lee • • . . .^..v •... 

Lythe Hill, Hasleraere, Surrey 

Live Stock Commissioner, Par- 
liament Buildings, Toronto, 
Canada 

Bristol , 

Wonham, Bampton, Devon , 

Castle Cary, Somerset . . 

St. Audries, Bridgwater . . 
Stanshawes Court, Chipping Sod- 
bury ....... 

Eastwood, East Hj^rptree, Bristol 
Merry weather & Sons, Greenwich 

Road, London, S.E. . . 
1, Whitehall Place, London, S.W 
Grantham, Lincoln . . . 
Wellow Vicarage, Bath. . 
Drayton iieaucbamp, Tring, 

Herts 

Dillington, Hminster . .. 
Pulsack, Hayle, Cornwall . 
Beard Hill, Shepton Mallet 
Broad field Farm, Northleach, 
R.S.O. ......... 

Bidelord . . ... . . 

Britannia Works, Bedford. 
Leonards Leo, Horsham . 
Dduesfield, Great Mario w 
Wintercott, Leominster 
Sutton Benger, Chippenham 
3, Hare Court, Temple, London, 

j E.C 

I Loas Ash ton, Bristol . , 

; Seed Merchant, Chester . 
Southfield House, Brislington, 

Bristol 

Lulcote, Llani{«hcn, nr. Cardiff 
152, Houndsditch, London 
lieechcroft, St. Davids, Exeter 
Charlton, near Radstock .. • 



£ 8. d. 



10 










110 



110 
1 *o' 

110 

10 

10 

10 

10 



3 3 



! 1 



10 
10 
10 



clvi 



Subscriptions. 



Name 



RMidenee. 



I Sab. 
•eriptioai. 



Ibbotson, K 

♦tllchester, Earl of . . 
Imbert-Terry, H. M. . 
Ingram, Lieut-Col. R. B. 

Innes, J 

Inskip, Jas 

Irby, Hon. 

Irby, Hon. G. N. . . 

Ireland, A. C. ... 
Isaac, G 



Jackson, Sir H. M., Bart. . . 

Jakeman, E 

Jarmain, T. M 

Jarman, E. J 

Jefferson, J 

Jenkin, S. W 

Jenkins, Sir J. J 

Jenkins, W. H. P 

•Jersey, Earl of 

Jervoise, F. H. T 

Jeyes' Sanitary Compounds 

Company 

John,T. D. 



Johns, E. . . . . 
Johnstone, R. . . 
Jollands, W. C. . . 
t Jonas, F. N. . . 
t Jonas, George , . 
t Jones, Henry Parr 



The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwick- 
shire 

Melbury, Dorchester . . . 

Strete Raleigh, Whimple . . 

Ste^^ning, Sussex 

Merton, Surrey 

Clifton Park, Clifton, Bristol . 

Hitcham Grange, Taplow . . 

Porthamel, Llanfair, P.G., Angle- 
sey 

Brislington Hall, near Bristol . . 

Manor Farm, South Barrow, 
S|)arkford, nr. Bath .... 



Llantillio Court, Abergavenny 
Butleigh, Glastonbury . . . 
Haseley Iron Works, Tetsworth 
Snowdon Villa, Chard 
Peel Hall, Chester . 
Liskeard, Cornwall . 
The Grange, Swansea 
Frenchay Park, Bristol 
Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon 
Herriad Park 



Cannon Street, London, E.C. . 
Chaldeans Stud Farm, St. Pagans, 

Cardiff 

Cowbridge, Glamorgan . . . 
River View, Cardiff .... 
Ramley, Lymington, Hants . 
Crishall Grange, Saffron- Walden 
Old Vicarage, Duxford, Cambs. 
Beaufort House, Winchester . 



Stanton Drew, Somerset 
Journal OflBce, Bath 



Keel, W. W 

Keene, James B., and Co. 

Eeevil, J. V ' Shaw Farm, Melksham 

Kell and Co | Gloucester 

(32; 



£ f. d. 
10 



10 

1 

1 

2 
1 1 



10 



10 



10 

1 

10 

10 



Svhjcriptmis. 



clvii 



Nam«. 



Residence. 



Sab- 
■cripUoiu. 



Keller, P 

Kemble, 0. A 

tKemp, L. J 

Kennaway, Rt. IIoq. Sir J. H., 

Bart., M.P 

Kersley^ R 

Kerton, C 

tKettlewell, W. W. . . . 

♦Keyaer, C. E 

Key worth, J. & H., and Co. . 

Kidner, John 

Kidner, S 

Kidner, W 

Kindersley, E. L 

King, O. F 

King, R. Brooks 



Sarisbury Green^ Southampton 
Uallatrow, Bristol .... 
Maor, Exmouth 



£ f . d. 
110 
10 



King, R. Moss • 
King and Son, R. 
King, Sir Wm. D. 
King, W. E. M. . 
Kingscote, T. . . 
Kinneir, H. . . 
Knight, R. . . 



I Escot, Ottery St. Mary. . . . 

I The Priory, Bathwick Hill, Bath 

I Bridge Farm, West Lydford, 

Somerton 

East Harptree Ck>urt, Bristol . . 
I Aldermaston Court, Reading . . 

35, Tarleton Street, Liverpool . 

Nynehead, near Wellinjrton, Som. 

Bickley Farm, Milverton . , . 

Fennington, Kingston, Taunton . 

Clyffe, Dorchester 

Chewton Keynsham, Bristol . . 

The Ridge, Kington Langley, 
Chippenham 

Ashcott Park, Bridgwater . . . 

MiUom Street, Bath .... 

Stratford Lodge, South sea . . . 

Donhead Lodge, Salisbury . . 



110 
10 

110 



, 2 

1 

} 

I 1 

! 1 
1 



)lly8, 
Knox,E. . 
tKruse, W. 



i Redyille, Swindon 

• Troytes Farm, Tiviogton, Mine- 

\ head 

' The Grange, Alresfoi^, Hants . 

I Kilmersdon, Bath 

Park, Truro 















1 



1 





1 





1 1 





10 





1 





1 





1 





10 





i rr 






I 



Laing, J. A 

tLake, 

Lamport, Messrs. C. 
*Lansdowne, Marquis of 
Larkworthy, E. W. . 



Montein Road, Forest Hill, S.E., 
Oakley, Higham, Kent . . . . 



110 



Lascelles, Rev. E. . , 
Lascelles, Mrs. . . , 
tLatham, T. . . . . 
•Laverton, W. H. . 

Lawrence, J 

Lawrence, J. H. H. . , 
Lear, F. G. . . . . 
Lee, Major-Gen. H. H. 



Leech, T 

(39) 

VOL. xiir. — F. s. 



Bowood, Calne li 

Messrs. J. L. Larkworthy & Co., 

Worcester 1 

Newton St. Loe, Bristol . . . i 1 
Newton St. Loe, Bristol . . . 1 

Dorchester, Oxon | 

Leightou House, Westbury, Wilts 2 
Stall Pitt's Faim, Shriveiiham . | 1 
1, Lynwid Villas, Bath ... 1 
Home Farm, Tyntesfield, Bristol. ' 1 
The Mount, Dinas Powis, near 

Cardiff 

Beaufort Arms Hotel, Raglan. . 
















1 





1 



10 



.m 



clviii Subscriptions. 



Name. Residenee. 



Sob- 
•eripiioos. 



i £ 8.d. 

Leos, Sir Elliott, Bart., M.P. South Lychett Manor, Poole, | 

Doiwt jllO 

Legard, A. G 42, Park Place, Cardifif ....'100 

Leigh, F., F.R.C.V.S. . . . St. George's Road, Bristol . . .10 

Leney, H Court Lodge, West Farleigh, Kent 10 

*Lenuard, Sir H., Bart. Wickham Court, West Wickham, 

Kent 200 

Lethbridgc, Charles. . . . Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London . 10 

•Lothbridge, W Wood, Okehampton 2 

Leverton, J , Coluuib John Farm, Stoke Canon, 

Exeter 10 

Leverton, W Woolleigh Barton, Beaford, North 

' Devon , 10 

Lewis, P Stokc-under-Hani, Someraet . .1 

Lewis, Sir W. T The Mardy, Aberdare .... 100 

Lewis, Wm., and Son . . . Herald OtHce, Bath 10 

tLey, John Henry .... Trehill, Kxeter 

"fLeyland, C. J. . . .. .. . Haggerston Castle, Beal, North- 
umberland 

Liddon, E., M.D Silver Street House, Taunton. .10 

Lippincott, R. C. C. ... Over Court, near Bristol . . . i 1 

Lipscomb, G Margam Park, Port Talbot . . 1 

fLister, J. J | WaminglM Grange, Haywards 

1 Heath 

liister, R. A., and Co. . . .1 Dursley, Gloucestershire ... 110 

tLlangattock, Baron . . . j The Hendre, Monmouth 

Llewellyn, Col. Evan H., M.P. ! Langford Court, Langford, Bristol 110 
♦Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D., Bart. I Penllergare, Swansea ...,.220 

Llewellyn, W. J JSouthwood, Tiverton .... 100 

*Lloyd, Herbert ' Plas Cilybebyll, Pontardawe, 

I R.S.O., Glam 2 2 

Locke,A. C. E ! The Grange, Uoni ton .... 100 

Long, G. I Ogboume St. Andrew, Marl- 

! borough 10 

•fLong, Rt. Hon. Walter H., 

M.P Rood Ash ton, 1'rowbridge . . 

Long, Col. William . . . . Woodlands, Congresbury, Somerset 10 
Ix)pes, H. Y. Buller. . . . Maristow, Robi>roiigh, Devon . .10 
*l^l)es,Rt. H«»ii. bir M., Bart. Maristow, Roborough, Devon. .200 

Loram IJrotliers Cathedral Dairy Co., Exeter . .1 10 

Lovelace, Auius Win8f»»nl, Diilverton .... 10 

Tovel«ce, T IV)s.siiij:ton, Allerford, Taunton .10 

Lowe, S Wcddell nnd Co., 16, St. Helen's 

Place, London, E.C I 1 

Loxton, F. C St. James' Dairy, Bath. . . . ; 1 

Lucas, Lt.-CoI. H. E. H. . . , Dunchideock House, near Exeter i 1 

Lumley, M 1, America Square, Minories, 

London, E.C i 1 

tLutley, J. H Brockhampton, Worcester • • 

Luttrell, Capt. A. F. . . . Court House, East Quantoxhead, ' 

Bridgwater '10 

Luttrell, G. F Dunster Castle, Somerset ... 100 

(40) 



Subscriptions. 



cHx 



Num. 



Residence. 



I Sub- 
I scrlpUoni. 



*MacAndrew, J. J. . • 
McCreath, J. and W. D. 



McGregor, A. G 

Mcintosh, Mrs. CM.. . . 

^lajor, H. J., and G. (Limited) 
Maniield,J 



tMansell, A. E. 



Maple, Sir J. B., Bart., M.P. 

Marcus, M 

Marker, Richai*d 

*Marlborough, Duke of . . 
Marriner, E. F 



Marshall, Sons, and Go. 
Martin, Miss G. H. . . 



Martin, Christopher . • . 

Martin, Q- 

tMartin, G. E 

Martin, J. 

••Maskelyne, N. Story, F.R.S. 

*Mason, J 

Massey^ F. I 

Master, Col. T. W. Chester . 

Mathews, Ernest 

Mathias, W. H., J.P. . . . 
Matthews, H. . . . 



Maule, M. St. John . . . 

May,A. G 

Maynard, W.T 

tMaj'O, Henry 

fMayo, John 

McMurtrie, J. 

^Meade, F 

Meade-King, W. 

Medd, J. G., M.A 

Medland, W. R 

Meek, A. Grant 

Merry, Richard 

Merry, W.F 

Merryweather, J. G. . . . 
Methuen, Genl, Lord, G.B., 

C.M.G 

^Michaelis, M. 

(41) 



\ £ s. d. 

Lukesland, Ivybridge . . . . ; 2 

West Cornwall Creamery, Lelant, - 
R.S.0 llOO 

Lake Farm, Bishops Cleeve, near | 
Cheltenham .10 

Havering Park, Havering Atte I 
Bower, Essex ,110 

Bridgwater 10 

Hambridge, Curry Rivell, Taun- 
ton 110 

c/o Robarts & Co., Hobart, Tas- 
mania 

Childwickbury, St. Albans . . 

High Trees, Kctihill, Surrey . . 

Combe, near Houiton .... 

Blenheim Palace, Woodstock . . 

Thorpe Hall, Hasketon, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk 

Britannia Iron Works, Gainsboro* 

The Manor, Studlaud, Wareham, 
Dorset 

Broad Clyst, Exeter 

Liscard, Cornwall 

Ham Court, Qpton-on-Severn . 

Thorverton, R.S.O., Devon . . 

Basset Down House, Swindon . 

Eynsham Hall, Oxuu .... 

54 & 55, BunhilL Row, London, 
E.0 

Knowle Park, Almondsbray . . 

Chequers Mead, Potters Bar . . 

Porth, near Pontypridd .... 
I Down Farm, Winterbourne, 
j Bristol 

Chapel House, Bath .... 
I Avon Hoiue, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 
' Yeovil 

4, Temple Terrace, Dorchester . 
' Coker's Frome, Dorchester . . 
; Sou thill, Radstock, near Bath • 

The Hill, Langport, Somerset . 
' Walford House, Taunton . . . 
' Stratton, Cirencester .... 
I Yard Farm, Silverton, Cullomp- 

I ton 

I Hillworth House, Devizes . • . 

I Gt)ulds, Broad Clyst, Exeter . . 

I Ash Clyst, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 

4, Whitehall Court, London, S. W. 

Corsham Court, Wilte .... | 1 
Tandridge Court, Oxted, Surrey 

VI 2 



1 





, 1 





1 





2 





i 1 





1 1 





1 1 





, 10 





1 1 1 





• • 




1 





2 2 





2 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





1 





• • 




1 '6 





2 





1 





1 





10 





1 1 





10 





1 





1 





1 





2 2 






clx 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Sob- 
I icriptioos* 



Michie, D. 



Hildmay, Bev. A. St. J. . . 
Mildmny, Capt. C. B. St. J. . 
Mildmay, H. B. •. . . . . 

tMildred,G. B 

Hiles, A 

fMiles. Sir Henry, Bart, . . 

Millard, H 

Millard, J. F 

Milllank, Sir Towlett, C. J., 

Bart 

Miller-Haltett, A 

Mills, P. L. 

Minton, T. S 

Mirehouse, H 

Mitchell, A. C 

tMitclioll, F. J 

Mitchell, J. B. R 

* Montagu of Beaulieu, Lord . 

Montefiore, Mrs 

Moody, C 

tMoore, H. F 



Moore, J 

•Moore-Stevens, J, C. . . 
Moore- Stevens, R. A. . . 
*Moreton, Lord • • • . 
"Morgan, Hon. F. 0. . . 
Morgan-Richardson, C. . . 

♦Morley, Earl of 

♦Morrell, G. Herbert, M.P. . 
Morris, P. . . . •. ♦. . . 
Morris and Griffin (Limited) 
Morris, Son & Peard . . . 

Morris, W. • 

Moss, J. S. K 

tMount, W.G 

*Mount-Edgcumbe, Earl of . 

Mountstevens, J 

tMucklow, E., J.P 

tMucklow, E., jun 

Mullens, W. H. . -. . . . 

Munro, Capt. G 

Muntz, J. 0. -» 

Muntz, Sir P. A., Bart.,M.P. 
Murray, Col. Wyndham, M.P. 
Murray- Anderdon, H. Edward 



{45) 



£ $.d. 
Tichbome Park Office, Alresford, 

Hants 100 

Hazlegrove, Sparkford, Bath .,110 

Hallam, Dulverton i 1 ^ 

Flete House, Ivybridge, Devon . ; 1 
Leaton Lodge, Shrewsbury . . 
Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham 10 

Abbots Leigh, Bristol 

Shrivenham, Berks 10 

Bntleigh, Glastonbury . . . . ; 1 



Norton Manor, Presteign ... 1 
Goddington, Chelsfield, Kent ..11 
Ruddinetx)n Hall, Nottingham . 1 1 
Montfofd, Shropshire, R.S.O. . . 1 
St. George's Hill, Easton-in-Gor- 

dano \ . . 10 

High grove, Tetbury 10 

LI anfreckfaG range, CaerleQn,Mon. . . 
Repolds, St. Thomas, Exeter . 1 
Palace House, BeauUeu, Hants . 2 
Worth Park, Crawley .... 11 
Weston House, Kvercreecli ..10 
42, Angel Road, Brixton, London, 

S.W 

The Retreat, Dulverton. . . . 
Winscott, Gt. Torrington, Devon 
Cross, Torrington, Devon . . . 
Sarsden House, Chipping Norton 
Ruperra Castle, Newport, Mon. . 
Noyadd Wilym, Cardigan . . 
Sal tram, Plympton, Devon . . 
Headington Hill Hall, Oxford . 
■ Widemarsh Street, Hereford . . 
Maindee, Newport, Mon. . . . 
Auctioneers, North Curry, Taunton 
4, Norton Road, Hove, Brighton 
Charisworth, Bland ford . . 
Wasing Place, Reading .... 
Mount-Edgcumbe, Devonport • ' 
Railway Hotel, Tatton . . . . | 
Wbitstone Head,»W-hitstone, N. 

Cornwall ..%%... 
Woodhill, Bury, Lancashire . . 
Westfield Place, Battle, Sussex . 
Elmsleigh, Send, Woking . . . 
Goodameavy, Yelverton . . . 
Dunsmore, near Rugby . . . 
10, Rutland Gate, London, S.W. 
Henlade House, Taunton . . . 



2 2 
1 



Subscriptions. 



clxi 



Name. 



Bcsid«no0, 



Sub- 
■crlpUona. 



Naper, Col. W. D. . • . 

Napier, H. B 

Neagle, D. T 

Iireal,J. F 

Neekl, Sir A. D., Bart, C.B. 
Nelder, C. \V 

tNeville-Grenville, Robert 
fNewton, J. G 

Nichols, G 

Nix, Mrs. S. . . . . . 

Nock, B. B 

Nock, E. 

Norman, H. T 

*NormantOD, Earl of . . 
Norrish, Thomas . ' . . 
Northcote, Right Hon. Lord 

^Northumberland, Duke of 



Olvcr,R. S." 

♦Onslow, Earl of, G.C.M.G. 



Osbom, C. 
Osborne, J. 
Osenton, G. 
Ovey, R. . 



84, Cornwall Grardens, London, 

S.W 

Ashton Court Estate Office, 

Long Ashton, Bristol . . . 
London, Glos. and N. Hants Dairy 

Company, Clifton, Biistol . . 

Kingsdon, Taunton 

Grittleton, Chippeoham . . . 
Carnarvon Arms, Didverton, 

Somerset 

Butleigh Court, Glastonbury . , ' 
Millaton House, Bridestowe, 

Devon 

49, Broad Street, Bristol . . . 
Tilgate, Cmwley, Sussex . . . 
48, Queen SU, Wolverhampton . 
Brockton House, Shifnal, Salop . 
Cushuish, Kingston, Taunton. . 
77, Pall Mall, London, S.W. . . 
Churchill FaTm,Loxbeare,Tiverton 
25, St. James's Place, London, 

S.W 

Albury Park, Guildford . . • 



£ IT. d. 

10 

110 

10 
10 
10 

10 



10 

1 
5 



Ozanne, H. M. ' .' ." . . .*l Lily vale, Castcl, Guernsey. 



Paget, L.C 

•Paget, Rt. Hon. Sir IX. H., Bt. 
Pain, Charles 

Palairet,H. H 

Aimer, G. W 

(29) 



Par Station, Cornwall .... j 1 1 

7, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, ' 

London, S.W 1 2 

Woolston, North Cadbury, Bath .10 

9, Clifton Park, Clifton . . . . ' 1 

Webterham, Kent 10 

Badgemore House, Henley-on- 
Thames 100 



10 



Amerdown, Radstock .... i 1 
Craninore Hall, Shepton Mallet .2 
Grosvenor House, Stockbridgc, 

Hants 110 

The Grange, Kington Langley, 

Chippenham 110 

Marlston House, Newbury . . | 1 



clxii Subscriptions. 



Name. Resldoioe. 



Sub- 
■crliMloDs. 



tPalmer, R. 



£ «. d. 



Parfitt, T. . . . 
Parham, F. J. . 
Parker, Admiral 
fParker, Hon. (/Ccil . 



1 








1 








1 








1 


"o* 





1 








1 








1 








1 









Lodge Farm, Nasseing, Waltham 

Cross, Essex 

Spargrove, Evercrcech .... 

Elmsville, Bath 

Delamore House, Ivy bridge . . 
Eccleston Paddocks, Chester . . 

Parker, H.C.G Brockton Grange, Shifnal, Salop. 

Parker, Col. R. J. H. . . . Bywood Cottage, Woolston, 

Southampton 

Parker, T High Street, Shepton Mallet . . 

Parkin, Paxton William . . | 3, Major Termcje, Seaton, Devon . 
Parry Okeden, Col. U. E. P. Tumworth, Blandford .... 

tParsons, H. J. D 21, Southernhay West, Exeter . . . 

t Parsons, J. D. Toogood, jnn. Ashurst Place, Langton, Tun- 
bridge Wells j 

fParsons, R. M. P Misterton, Crewkerne, Somerset . 

Partridge, H Castle Hill, Bletchingley, Surrey ' 1 

Pass, A. C The Manor House, Wootton Fitz- , 

piine, Charmouth 10 

Peacock, E 14, Union Street, Bath .... 100 

Pearson, E. & W Carlton Chambers, 3, Rumford 

Street, Liverpool 10 

Pearson, J. W | Shirley, Southampton ....,110 

Peel, Mrs Coombe Lodge, Bruton . . . . | 1 

Pember, G. H 1 Tangier Park, Basingstoke . . • 1 

Pendarvds, W. Cole . . . Pendarves, Camborne, Cornwall . ' 1 1 

Penny, Thomas 'J'aunton ,100 

Percival, P Somerset Court, Brent Knoll, 

Highbridge 110 

Perkins, Col. E. K ; Shales, Bitteme, Hants ....,100 

Perrott, J. G Newton Farm, Newton St. Loe, i 

' Bath ;100 

tPerry-Uerrick, Mrs. . . . Beau Manor Park, Loughborough . . 
tPeters,Wm. Parsons . . . ^ Glencairn, Wells Road, Bath . . . . 

Petherick, R , Acland Barton, Landkey, Barn- 

I staple 10 

Pethick, J ' Norley House, Plymouth ... 100 

Petter, J. B | Yeovil 100 

tPettifer, T. Valentine, , 

F.R.C.V.S.L I llie Limes, Tetbury, Gloucester. . . 

Philip, D. W I The Ashes, Whitacre, Birming- 

I ham 100 

fPhillips, C,J> The Gaer, Newport, Monmouth . , . . 

Philp, Capt Pendoggett, Timshury, near Bath 110 

Phippen, C. C ' Weston Bampfield,Sparkford, Bath 10 

Phipps, C. N. P Chalcot, Westbury, Wilts. ..100 

Piggott Brothers and Co. . . ! 59, Bishopsgate Street Without, 

I London, E.C 10 

Pillers, W. A Managing Director Radnorshire 

Polo and Riding Pony Co. 
I (Ltd.), Lodge Stud Farm, 

Keynsham 10 

(3S) 



Sub&criptions. 



clxiii 



Nftine. 



Residence. 



I 



Sub- 
I scriptlonf. 



Pinney, F 

tPinney, W. W 

PitmaD, T 

Pitts, A. G 

Piatt, J. E 

Pole, A. E 

•Poltimore, Lord .... 

Polwhele. Thas. K 

Ponter, E 

Poole, Mrs. A. R 

Poi^e, Alfred 

Pope, Johu 

Pople, B 

Porch, J. A 

•Portal, Melville 

Portal, Sir Wyndham S. . . 

tPorter, R 

tPortman, Hon. C. B. . . . 
tPortman, Hon. E. W. B. . 
•Portman, Viscount . . . 
•Povnder, Sir J. Dickson, 

Bart., M.P 

Price, Hermann C 

♦Prior, R. C. A 

Proctor, H. and T 

tPargold, A. D 

Purroit,W 



The Grange, Somerton, Somerset. 
Stanthiil, Dursley, Glos. . . 
Merryland, Galhampton . . 
The Fii*8, Highbridge . . . 
Howbury Hall, near Bedford . 
Grove House, Weston, Bath . 
Poltimore Park, Exeter. . . 

Polwhele, Truro 

9, 10 and 11, Queen Square, Bath 
King's Hill, Dursley . . . 

Dorchester 

Nowers, Wellington, Somerset 
New London Hotel, Exeter . 
Edgarley, Glastonbury . . . 
Laveratoke House, Micheldever 
Malshanger, Basingstoke . . 
Dene wood, Highgate, London, N. 
Child Okeford, blandford, Dorset 
Hestcrcombe, Taunton . . , 
Bryanston, Blandford . , 

Ilartham Park, Corsham . 
Drayton, near Taunton . . 
Halse House, near Taunton 
Cathay, Bristol .... 
Park View Farm, Combermere, 

Whitchurch, Salop . . . 
Cunnynhame Hill, St. A-lbans 



£ 

1 

l' 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
























5 

2 

10 

2 

1 1 



10 



Eadcliffe, P. C. C Deriiford, Crown Hill, R.S.O. . 

•liamsden, J. C Willinghurst, Guildford . . . 

Rausome, James Edward . . Orwell Works, Ipswich . . . 

Rashleigh, Jonathan . . . !Menabill3% Par Station, Cornwall 

Rawlence, Ernest A. . . . Newlands, Salisbury 

Rawlins, Col. H. de C. . . Manor House, Bishops Hull, 

Taunton 

Read, A. M Livingshaycs, Silverton . . . 

Read, B Quedgeley Manor Farm, Gloucester 

Bee?, W. J Laurels, Swansea 1 

(35) 



1 


1 





o 








1 
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clxiv 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Kealdencei 



Siib- 
■criptioDO. 



Reeves, Robert and John, and 

Son 

Rendell, R. F 

Renton, W 

Rhoades, W. W. . . . . 

Rice, H. E. H 

Richards, T. B 

Richards, W. F 

Richardson, J. C 



Rickeard, Silas 

Ridler, James 
Ridler. T. K. .' 
Risdon, G. . . 



Roberts, H 

Roberts, J. D. Cmmcr , 
Roberts, J., nnd Son . 
Robertson, R. T. . , 



Robins, J 

Robinson, S 

Robinson, John, and Co. . . 
Robinson & Auden (Limited) 
Roderick, W. Buckley . . . 

Roe, W.J 

Rogers, E. P 

Rolle, Hon. Mark .... 
Rooper, T. G 

Routes, C 

Rossiter, James 

Rothschild, Lord .... 

Rout, F. R 

Rowliffe, E. L 

Royal Guernsey Agricultural 
and Hortf cultural Society . 

Ruegg, L. H 

Rutlierford, J. A 

fRyland, Howard P. . . . 



Bratton Iron Works, Westbury, 
Wilts 

Torbryan Rectory, Newton Abbot 

Clare House, Tiverton, Devon . 

Coach6cld, Honiton Clyst, Exeter 

Dene Court, Dover 

East Pennard, Somerset . . . 

Beaumont, Broad Clybt, Exeter . 

Glanbrydaii Park, Manordilo, 
R.S.O., Carmarthen .... 

Newlyn East, Grampcuud Road, 
Cornwall 

Blackford, Selworthy, Minehead . 

Minehead, Taunton 

Hooper's Farm, livington, Mine- 
head 

Ivinghoe, Tring 

Thornton, Fiant, Sussex . . . 

Bridgwater 

The Church Farm, Babraliam, 
Cambiidge 

High Bray, South Molton . . . 

Lyuhales, Kington, Herefordshire 

Bristol 

Wantage, Berks 

Llanelly 

Weft Pennard, Glastonbury . . 

Burncoose, Perranwell, Cornwall 

Sievenstone, Torrington . . . 

12, Cumberland Place, South- 
ampton 

Distillery, Hereford 

West Town, R.S.O., near Bribtol 

Tring Park, Herts 

Banham, Attleborough, Norfolk . 

Hall Place, Crauleigli, Guildford 



£ s. d. 
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10 
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Guernsey jlOO 

Sherborne ' 10 

Highclere Estate OflBce, Newbury, ' 

Berks "lOO 

Moxhull Park, Erdington ... . . 
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Subscriptions. 
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Name. 


Beaideiice. 


Sab- 






£ 


«. 


d. 


fiaillard,P. 


Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex . 


1 








•Saint Germaijp, Earl of . . 


Port Elliot, St. Germans, R.S.O., 










Cornwall 


3 


3 





St. Maur, Lord P. . . . . 


Barton Hall, Loughborough, 










Leicester 










Salmon, H.C 


North Fields, Bridgwater . . . 










SalmoD, W 


Yonder Broadpool Farm, Doul- 










tinsr, Shepton Mallet .... 










Salter, Benjamin .... 


Newlands, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 










Salter, T 


Beare Farm, Broad Cl^st, Exeter 










Samuelson, Rt. Hon. Sir B., 










Bart 


Banbury 










Samuelson, Ernest .... 


Bodicote Grange, Banbury . . 




1 





Sanders, E. A 


Stoke House, Exeter .... 










tSanders, E. J 


Stoke House, Excttr .... 


• 


• 




Sanders, W. D 


Manor Farm, Grenton, Bridg- 










water 










Sanford, Col, E. C. A., C.M.G. 


Nynehea<i, Wellington, Somerset 




1 





Sanford, H. S. J. A. . . . 


The Court House, Middlehill, 










Broadway, Woicestershire . . 










Sankey, R. I 


6, Park Hill Rise, Ea;>t Croydon . 
Boracott, Brand iscomer. North 










tsaunders, CM 










Devon 










Saunders, O., jun 


Lydeard House, Taunton . . . 










•Scobell, Col. BartoaL. J. . 


Kingwell Hall, High Littleton, 










near Bristol 




2 





Scott-Hall, H 


Dormington Court, Hereford . . 










Scott, R. W. 


East Lambrook, S. Petherton . . 










tScott, T 


Dittou Court, Maidstone . . . 




1 • 




•bcratton, D. R 


Ogwell, Newtou Abbott . . . 




2 





Search, Miss B 


Begowans, St. Buryan, R.S.O., 










Cornwall 










fSeaton, Loi-d 


Beech wood, Plympton, Devon . 




, , 




Sedgwick, T.E 


101, Gloucester Place, London, W. 










Selby, W. J 


Porlock, near Taunton .... 










Senior, H 


RiUihton, Blandford, Dorset . . 










tSeymour, R. A. H. ... 


46, Eai-1 Street, Maidstone (Hon. 
Local Sec., 1884) 








Shackell,R 


Swainswick, Bath 




6 





Shakerley, Col. H. W. . . 


Burgate, Godalming .... 










tIShaw-Stewart, Walter R. . 


Berwick House, Hindon, Salis- 
bury 








Shears, W i 


Lee Farm, P^rford, Woking 










Station 










SheflSeld, 1 he Bishop of . . 


Doncaster 










Shelley, Sir John, I5art. . . 


Shobrooke Park, Creiiiton . . . 




1 





Sheppy, J 1 


Red lynch Park, Chtwton Keyn- 










sham, Bristol 


1 








tSherston, Major CD. , . - 
tSherston, T. P. D. . . . 


Evercrcech, Somtrset 




, . 




lliomtou House, Thornton-lc- 










Muor, LiDcolu 


, 


, 




Shore, J. H 


Whalley House, Frome . , . 


1 
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clxvi 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sob- 

BCTtptfcMA 



Shum, F., F.S.A.. 
Sillifant, A. O. . 
Simpson, F. C. . 



Sinclair, James 



♦fSinger, A. M. . 
♦Singer, W. M. G. 
Skinner, A. C. . 



Skrine, Col. H. M. 
•Slater, A. . . 



Smart, G. E 

Smith, A. J 

Smith, Hugh C. . . . 

Smith, J 

tSmith, J. \V 

Smith, Hon. Mrs. Murray. 



tSmith Nigel, M 

tSmith, S. Lee 

♦Smith, Hon. W. F. D., M.P 
Smithells, E 



♦Smyth, Lady . . , 
Smyth-Osbourae, J. S. 

Snow, A. D 

Solley, G. C 

♦Somerset, Duke of . , 
Somerset Trading Co. 
tSomerville, A. F. . . 
Southwell, F. C. . . , 



fSpackraan, Henry .... 

Spark, H. Smith 

Spear Brothers and Clark, Ld. 
fypearman, Sir J. L. E., Bart. 

Speed, W. S 

Speke, W., jun 

Spencer, F 

Spencer, S 

Spicer, Capt 

Spicer, C 



Spire, Joseph 

Sprat ts* Patent (Limited). 



Staley, A. E. . . 
Standish, Miss L. 
Stanford, A. . . 
tStanford, W. . 
(43) . 



Norfolk Crescent, B:ith .... 
Culmleigh, Stoke Canon, Exeter. 
May pool, Churston Ferrars, 

B.S.O., S. Devon 

9, New Bridge Street, Ludgate 

Circus, London, E.C 

Redworth, near Totnes .... 
Streatfield, Paignton, Devon . . 
Pound Farm, Bishop'd Lydesrtl, 

Taunton 

Warleigh Manor, Bath . . . i 
Gloucester Carriage Works, Glou- 
cester 

Ci^mbe Hay Manor, Bath . . . ; 
Highgrove, Tolterdown, Bristol . j 
Mount Clare, Ki^liamptou . . | 
Monkton, ntar Hereford ... 
Tbinfl;hill Court, Hereford. . . 
Gumley Uall, Market Har- | 

borough 

The Warren, Hayes, Kent . . 
Lark field, Maidstone .... 
Greenlauds, Henley-on-Tbnmes . 
Merle wood, Newport Koad, 

Stafford 

Ash ton Court, Bristol .... 

Ash, Winkleigh 

Neston, Combe Park, Bath . . 
Clarence House, Sandwich . . 
Maiden Bradley, Bath .... 

Bridgwater 

Dinder House, Wells, Somerset . 
75, South wark Street, London, 

S.E 

6, Terrace Walk, Bath .... 

Pawlett, Bridgwater 

Southgate Street, Bath .... 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London 
Mill Farm, Priston, Bath . . . 

Jordans, llminster 

Pondsmcad, Oakhill, near Bath . 
Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts 
Spye Park, Chippenham . . . 
Manor Farm, Bishops Cauudle, 

Sherborne 

High Street, Glastonbury . . . 
24 and 25 Feuchurch Street, City, 

London, E.C 

Keinton, Somerton 

New Park, Brockcnlmrst, Hants 
Eatons, Sleyning, Sussex . , . 
Eatons, Steyning, Sussex . . . 



s. d, 
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10 


10 


10 
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10 



Subscnpiions. 
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Name. 



R«8id«iioe. 



Sub- 
scriptioDB. 



I 

Stanhope, Hon.andBev. B. L. S. 
•Stanley, E. J., M.P. . . . 
Starkey, Knight & Ford 

(Limited) 

Starkey, T 

Steeds, A 

Stenner & Co 

Stephens, H. C, M.P. . . . ' 
Stephens, W 

Stevens, It. N 

Stevens, W 

Still, Henry 

Stokes, C. W. Rees .... 
Stone^ John S 

Storrar, J. ..••••. | 

Stothert, P. K 

tStrachey, Sir E., Bart., M.P. I 
Strangways, Hon. H. B. T. . | 
Stiatton, Kichard .... I 
♦Strickland, A. L 

Stride, T 

Strode, G. S. S 

Stroud, J. S. G. \V. ... 
Stuhs, Peter 

Stuckey, Vincent ..... 

Studdy, T. E ' 

Studts,H 

Sturge, William 

♦Sutton, M, J I 

•Sutton and Sons .... 

Swanwick, R 

Swithinhank, H 

Symes, J. H 

Symons, J., and Co. (Limited) 



Byford Rectory, Hereford . . 
Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater . 

Bridgwater 

Woodville, llfracombe . . . 

Red House Farm, Stratton-on- 
the-Fosse, Bath .... 

Tiverton, Devon 

Avenue House, Finchley, N. . . 

St. Maurice House, Plympton, 
Devon 

Woodham Hall, Woking, Surrey 

Budlake, Broad Clyst, Exeter . . ' 

Addington House, Addington, j 
Croydon .* , 

Town Clerk, Tenby 

Clarence Place Works, Newport, . 
Mon ] 

Grittleton, Chippenham . . . 

Keynsham Manor, Saltford, Bristol 

Sutton Court, Pensford, Bristol . 

Shapwick, Bridgwater . . . . ' 

The Dufifryn, Newport, Mon.. . 

23, Warwick Square, London, 
S.W 

Southgate Street, Bath .... 

Newnham Park, Plympton . . 

Kingshill House, Knowle, Bristol 

Blaisdon Hall, Newnham, Glou- 
cestershire 

Hill House, Langport .... 

Estate OfiSce, Basing Park, Alton 

Swansea 

Bristol 

Henley Park, Oxon 

Seedsmen, Reading 

College Farm, Cirencester . . . 

Denham Court, Denham, Bucks. 

Coat Farm, Martock 

The Plains, Totnes 
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«. 


d. 
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10 
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o 



Talbot, Miss 
Tamlin, W. 



Tangyes (Limited) . 
Tanner, E. F. 
Tapp, David James . 
Tapp, J. A. . . . 
Tasker, W., and Sons 

ao) 



Margam Park, Port Talbot . . 
Tallx)t House, Stanley Road, 

Teddington, Middlesex . . 
Cornwall Works, Birmingham 
Hawson Court, Buckfastleigh . 
Knaplock, Winsford, Dulverton 
Kuaplock, Dulverton . . . 
Andover 



1 O 



clxviii Subseriptunu. 



Tate, J. A Fairfield, Wella, Somerset . . . 

Tatem, W. J IShandoD, Fenylao, Cardiff . . 

Tavernf r, J Budlake, Devon 

Taverner, J. E Upcott Farm, Thorverton, Exeter 

Taylcur, C. W Hampton, St. Maiy Church, Tor- 
quay 

fTaylor, Georgo Cranford, Hounslow, W. . . . 

1'aylor, U. W Showle Court, Ledbury, Uereford ' 

fTazewell, W. H Manor House, Tanntou .... 

*Temiilc, Earl Newton St. Loe, B^th . , . . . . 

Tern pieman, G..D* ..... Hambridge, Curry Rivel, Taunton 

Tbomiui, I Ely Farm, Cardiff 

Thomas, J, C The Lodge, Colyford, Axminster. ' 

Thomson, CoL While . . • Broomfield Manor, Exbourne, N. ■ 

Devon I 

Thorle}', J Ringdale House, Faringdon, Berks | 

Thorne, H. E , Cnrdon, Willitou, Somerset . . I 

Thorne, J ; Hall, Hinh Bray, South Molton . ' 

Thome, J. West Yard, N. }iIoltoq ..... . 

Thurue, J. G H or rid ge, Homan8leigh,S. Molton 

Thornton, II. T Middleton Hall, Brentwood . . 

Threslier, E. B Corfe Hill, Weymouth . . . . , 

1'hring, D. 'J' Boughton House, nr. Kettering . i 

Thring, J. Huntley .... Alford House, Castle Cary. . . | 
Thi-ockmorton, bir N. W., j 

Bart. ... Buckland, Faringdon, Berks . . I 

Thurlow, G. R Stowmarket | 

•Thynne, Lord A 48, Bei keley Square, London, W. i 

•'J'hynne, Lord H ; Muntham, Worthing . . . . ' 

Tilloy, W. T. S , East Compton, Shepfton Mallet . , 

Tipper, B. C, and Son . . . i Balsall Heath, Birmingham . . ! 
Titt, J. W. . , , . , . Implement Maker, Wuiininstcr . | 
Toogood, E. K, . ... . ..j Messrs. Toogood & Sons, South- 

I ampton 

Torr, E. R. Btrry ... . . , Instow, N. Devon 

Tread well, John ; Upper Wincbendon, Aylesbury . 

•Tredegar, Lord ..... 1'redegar Tark, Newport, Mon. . 

Trefusis, Hon. J Rockbeare Grange, Exeter . . 

Trelawney, J. 8 ■ Rosecoghill, Penzance .... 

Treleven, J. T ^ Hobbacott Farm, Launcells, N. 

Cornwall 

Tremaine, James .... Trogonning, St. Columb Minor, 

Cornwall 

Tremaine, W. H , Trerice, Newlyn East, Cornwall . 

Tromaine, W. H j Sherborne, North leach,Cheltenham 

Trevilian, K. B. Cely . . • Port Town, Taunton .... 

Twwetke, W. H Ryne Hill, Kingham, Chippuig 

Norton ; 

Troyte, H Hun tsham Courts Bampton, Devon ' 

tTrt)yte-Chafyn-Grove, G. . North Coker House, Yeovil . . | 

Trump, W Borough Farm, Broad Clyst, Exeter] 

Tucker, U , Sutton Montis, Sparkford, Bath . 

(45^ 
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Subscriptions. 
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Name. 



.Residence. 



I Bah- 

BCriptiOBS. 



Tucker, H. B. . 
Tucker, W. W. 



tTudway, CO.. . • 
Turner, A. P. . . . 
Turner Brothers . . 
Twentyman, A. 0. . . 
Tyndale-Biacoe, A. A. T. 



Tyssen, H. S. 



Bath and Somerset Dairy Com- 
pany (Limited), Bath . . . 

Huntspill Villa, Huntspill, Bridg- 
water 

The Cedars, Wells, Somerset . . 

The Lean, Pembridge, Hereford , 

Milsom Street, Bath .... 

Castlecrolt, Wolverhampton . . 

The OM Honsei Burgh Hill, 
Hereford ...;;;.. 

Hylesbrook, Lansjford, Somerset . 



£ «. d. 
10 



10 












Unite, John ! 291, Edgware Road, London . . 1 

Unwin, L Tiverton '1 

Upham, W. A i Hollam Cottage, Dulverton, I 

' Somerset i 1 








Valletort, Viscount . 
Vaughan, Rev. H. 
Yaughan, W. . . 



Vellacott, H. W. Hopper . 
tVerulam, Earl of . . . 
Vezey, H. J. ; . . . . 
Vezey, Jas. ; . . . . 
Vincent, Sir B., Bart., M.P. 

Vicary, J 

Vicary, W 

Vipan and Headley . . . 

Vosper, T 

Vosper, W.-P 



Waide, W., and Sons . 
Wainwright, C. R. 



M«>unt Edgcumbe, Devonport .110 

The Rectory, Wmxall, Somerset i 1 

Donblegates Farm, Bushley, I 

Tewkesbury 110 

Stone Farm, Exford, Taunton . | 1 
Gurbambury, St. Albans ... 

Long Acre, Bath .*..-... 110 

The Chequers, Box, Wilte. . . i I 

Esher Place, Esher | 1 1 

Hock Farm, Brushford, Tiverton. 10 

The Knoii, Newton Abbot . . 10 6 

Leicester 10 

13, Mersey Street, Liverpool . . 1 O 

Sal tram Farm, Plympton, Devon. 10 



I 



Churn Works, Leeds ....'100 

Shepton Mallet ! 1 

Walker, E. G. F ' White Hall Farm, Chew Stoke, 

' Bristol 

Wall, Dr. Bernard . . . . | Hazlewood, Colesliill, near Bir- 
mingham 

tWallace, Ool. R. H. . . . j Army and Navy Club, Pall Mail, 

I London 

(29) 



10 
10 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Besidenoe. 



! Snb- 
I aoriptknt. 



Wallis and Steevens . . . 

♦Walrond, Rt. Hon. Sir W. 

Hood, Bart., M.P. . . . 

fWalsingham, Lord . . . 

Walters, J 

Ward, J. E 

Wardlaw, H. and A. . . • 

tWaring, C.B 

Waring, H.F 

Warne, C. G 

tWamer, T. C, M.P. . . . 
fWarre, Frederick . . . . 

Warr«, Rev. E., D.D. . . . 
•Warwick, Earl of . . . . 
Waterloo Cake Mills Co. 

(Limited) 

Watei-man, J. C 

Watts, J^. H 

Watts, J. «& Co 

♦Way, Gen. N. S 

Weaver, W. T 

Webb, B., and Sons . . . 
Webb, Jonas 

Welch-Thornton, H. . . . 
Were, J. Kennet . . . . 
Weston, H 

Wheeler, J 

tWhite, A.R 

White, F 

White, H 

White, H.G 

White, J 

♦tWhitehead, C.,F.L.S. . . 
Whiteway, H. «& Co. . . . 

Whitney, T.W 

Whitting, C. E 

Whitting,E. M 

Wicksted, C 

Wigan, J. A 

Wight, E 

Wilder, R. J., and H. . . . 

Wilkinson, C 

Wilkinson Brothers & Co. . 
Willcox, W. H., & Co. . . 

Willcox, W. T 

(43) 



£ 8. d. 
North Hants Iron Works, Ba- 
singstoke 10 

Bradfield, Cullompton, Devon. .200 
Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk . 
Kingston Farm, Kingswear, South 

Devon ........ 1 

Chamber's Court, Tewkesbury .10 
Holway Farm, Sherborne ... 100 
Conservative Club, Cardiff^ . . 
46, Earl Street, Maidstone ... 1 1 

Weston-super-Mare 110 

Woodford, Essex I 

44, Great Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, London i 

Eton College, Windsor ... 100 
Warwick Castle, Warwick . .2 2 



Wilmington, Hull 11 

BaltonsSorough, Glastonbury .10 

Town Clerk, Bath i 1 

Backwell, near Bristol .... I 1 
Manor House, Henbury, Bristol .12 

Dunkerton, Bath I 1 <> 

Wordesley, Stourbridge ... i 1 
Melton Ross, Barnetby Junction, | 

Lincoln I 1 

Beaurepaire, Basingstoke . . . ! 1 1 

Sidmouth Ill 

The Bounds, Much Marcle, via \ 

Dymock, Herefordshire ... 1 
Shak8|)eare Farm, Stud ley ..{10 
Charnage, Mere, Wilts .... 

Torweston, Williton 

Midge Hall Farm, Wootton Basset 
Whitley, near Melksham . . . 

Zeals Park, Wilts 

Barmin<; Mouse, Maidstone • . 

Whimple, Devon 

Frithfield, Shepton Mallet . . 
Sandcroft, Uphill, Weston-super- 
Mare ,11^ 

Totterdown, Uphill, Weston- I 

super-Mare 

Shakenhurst, Cleobury Mortimer 
Oakwood, Maidstone .... 
Tedstone Court, near Worcester . 

Wallingford 

The Batch, Flax Bourton, Bristol 

Union Street, Bath 

36, Southwark Street, London . 
Hampton Hall, Bath , • • . 



1 

1 

1 1 

! 1 










1 




Subscriptions. 
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Name. 



Residence. 



Sab. 
scripUoDB. 



tWillett, p. A. 
Williams, A. G. 



Williams, C 

Williams, E 

♦Williams, Edward Wilmot . 

Williams, I 

Williams, J. C, M.P. . . . 

Williams, M.H 

tWilliams, M. Scott . . . 
tWilliams, Col. Robert, M.P. 
Willmms, R 



•Williams, Sir W. R., Bart. . 
Willis, J. Deane .... 
Wills, Sir William Henry, 

Bart., M.P 

Wills, W 

Willyaras Kd. W. Bridges . 

Wilmot, S.M 

t Wilson, J. Wilson .... 
* Winchester, Marquis of . . 

•Windsor, Lord 

Wingfield,A. H 

Winter, G 

Winterton, Earl 

Wippell, K 

Wiseman, H 

Wish, Thomas 

Wodebouse, Rt. Hon. E. R., 

M.P. 

tWollocombe, Rev. J. B.. . 

Wood, W. A., M. & R. 

Machine Co 

Wood, W., jun 

Woodhams, J 

Woodhouse, Major .... 
fWoodiwiss, Capt. E. S. . . 

fWoodiwiss, G 

Woods, Col. Thomas . . . 

Workman, H. \V 

Wright, Brothers .... 

Wright, F 

Wright, Col. J. R 

Wrightson, Prof. J. . . . 



, Bri-htoii ....,.., I 
1 St. George's Brewery, Portsea, 

Hants 

. Glenthorne, Holmer, Hereford . 

Lanusk, Usk 

Herringston, Dorchester . . . 

Ormond House, Weston, Bath . 

Werrington Park, Launceston . 
I Pencalcrick, Truro 

Woolland House, Blandford . . 

Brideshead, Dorchester .... 

Vesta Cake Company, 14 to 22, 

Blackstock Street, Liverpool . 

I Hcanton, Barnstaple .... 

Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts . 

Blagdon, R.S.O., Somerset . . 
I Caseley, Lustleigh, S. Devon . . 
Nanskeval, St. Columb, Cornwall 
Albert Road, St. Philips, Bristol 
Broadway, R.S.O., Worcestershire 
Am[X)rt St. Mary's, Andover . . 
Hewell Grange, Brorasgrove . . 
Ampthill House, Ampthill . . 
Cheilzoy, Bridgwater .... 
Shillinglee Park, Petworth . . 

Thorverrou, Devon 

Adelphi Hotel, Bristol .... 
Broad Clyst, Exeter .... 



£ B. d. 



Wroth, W. S. . 
Wyatt, W. . . 
Wyatt-Edgell, Col. 
Wyles, J. . . . 



2 





10 











56, Chester Square, London ..100 
Stowford Rectory, Lewdown, 1 
Devon ! 



(44) 



36, Worship Street, London, E.C. ,110 

Hassocks, Sussex 10 

Havelock Road, Hastings ... 100 
Heatherton, Taunton .... 100 

Upminster, Essex , . 

Bath 100 

LIanda£f Place, Llandafif ... 1 
Slimbridge, Gloucester . ... i 1 
Park Street, Hobart, I'asmania .110 
112, High Street, Cheltenham. . I 1 

Gowerton, Swansea i 1 

College of Agriculture, Downton, 

Salisbury 100 

Bigbury Court, Kingsbridge ..100 
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